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EARLY RELIGIOUS EFFORTS IN THE LOWER 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY * 


By V. Atton Moopy 


One of the earliest frontiers within the confines of what later 
became the United States was to be found in the region of the 
lower Mississippi Valley. This fertile area lured restless ac- 
quisitive individuals and groups who crossed the wide Atlantic 
or made their way from the eastern seaboard to achieve their 
destiny in distant Louisiana. Here developed a rapidly shifting 
frontier which spread over the fertile regions of the valley. One 
of the phases of this kaleidoscopic picture was a religious fron- 
tier, which, trailing behind other frontier forces, has generally 
escaped the attention of historical students. 

As early as 1717, the French grant of Louisiana obligated the 
colonizing company to build churches for its settlers and ‘‘to 
maintain the necessary number of approved ecclesiasties.’’* The 


territory was promptly divided between the Jesuits, the Capuch- 
ins, and the Carmelites. Likewise a community of about a dozen 
Ursulines was established in the village of New Orleans,* where 
by 1728 they were ‘‘instructing the savage and colored girls and 


99 4 


women as well as boarders, orphans, and day-pupils; they 


looked forward to the time when they might ‘‘add other works 
of zeal and charity.’’* One of the sisters of this order is on 
record as having ‘‘devoted herself with ardor to the instruction 
of the slaves, preparing them for Baptism and initiating them 


1A paper presented at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
in Columbia, Missouri, April 26, 1934. 

Thomas O’Gorman, A History of The Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States (New York, 1895), 209. 

3 By agreement of the India Company with the Ursulines, signed at Paris, Septem- 
ber 13, 1726, providing for the erection and support of a hospital in Louisiana, Ex- 
tracts from the Manuscript Archives of the Ursuline Convent of New Orleans taken 
for the present writer, June 8, 1916, through the kindness of the Mother Superior. 

* Heloise H. Cruzat, “The Ursulines of Louisiana,’’ in Louisiana Historical Quar- 
terly (New Orleans, 1917-), II (1919), 11. 

* Letter of Rev. Father Petit, July 12, 1730, quoted in extracts from the Archives 
of the Ursuline Convent of New Orleans. 
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to the practice of Christian and moral virtues, of which they 
ignored even the name.’’® Settlers in Louisiana, therefore, had 
the religious counsel both of Ursulines and of priests who ranged 
the settlements somewhat after the fashion of later itinerant 
Protestant ministers and who upon occasion added Indians and 
Negroes to their flocks. 

Priests were few in number; the jurisdictions of religious so 
cieties were not clearly defined; there was misunderstanding, 
jealousy, and rivalry between orders; the Jesuits were sup 
pressed just as they were entering the field; * and political con 
flict with resulting wars and transfers of territory added to the 
confusion.” Moreover, the government had little enthusiasm for 
the work of the missions and was disposed to toleration as an aid 
to the settlement of the country. Missionary work among the In 
dians proved to be almost entirely fruitless; not only was priest 
ly visitation to outlying white settlements infrequent and at 
times inefficient;*® but many of the scattered inhabitants were 
indifferent.’ As a result much of the valiant work of the faithful 
during the half century of French occupation was all but wasted. 

Under the Spanish régime few immediate changes were 
planned but the authorities agreed to ‘‘the expulsion of some 
Jews and Protestants.’’ The requirement that the India Com 
pany build churches and maintain ecclesiastics was supplanted 
by 1772 by a policy whereby these parish priests were ‘‘sup 
ported by the piety of the kings’’; it appeared, however, thiat 
the piety of the kings did not inelude lavish generosity.’ The few 
rural priests were, according to a report of the Bishop, virtuous 
and exemplary, and accustomed to the great poverty and wreteh 
edness of their parishioners. A dozen additional priests were 
needed for the rural regions. Even after a number had _ been 

6 Extracts from the Archives of the Ursuline Convent of New Orleans. 

7 For a defense of Jesuit activities see Reuben G. Thwaites (ed.), Jesuit Relat 
and Allied Documents (Cleveland, 1900), LX X, 253 ff. 

8’ O’Gorman, Roman Catholie Church, 209. Cf. letter from Unzaga to the Bis! 
Havana, in Louis Houck (ed.), The Spanish Régime in Missouri (Chieago, 1909), | 
114; also Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana (New York, 1854), II, 238. 

® Unzaga report, Houck, Spanish Régime, I, 115. 

10 O’Gorman, Roman Catholic Church, 209, quoting comments of Charlevoix on 4 
visit to Natchez in December, 1721, enroute from Quebec to New Orleans. It had beer 
five years since any priest had been among the French settlers at Natchez. 

11 Unzaga’s report, Houck, Spanish Régime, I, 116. 
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added and the work of the church was expanded, many settle- 
ments still rarely saw a priest.’* An act was passed in 1789 re- 
quiring a chaplain on each plantation, but the planters soon 
secured its repeal.’® The exhortations of the church were gener 
ally disregarded, while bad Catholies, of whom there were 
many, according to the Bishop, seemed to think that the tolera- 
tion of Protestants, ‘‘for sound reasons of State,’’ warranted 
them in living without any religion at all."* Even the Capuchins 
who were in charge were not all models of ecclesiastical virtue. 
Their superior was excessively good natured and lacking in dis- 
cipline,’ there was no immediate episcopal supervision, and the 
Spanish priests were found to be ignorant, vicious, and full of 
superstitions.’® A contemporary observer found the religious in 
the only convent for men to be ‘‘idle, dirty, and intolerant’’ and 
to ‘conceal under their habits their depravity and ignorance’’;*" 
the missions had generally fallen ‘‘into a sad state of neglect.’’ '* 
Eeclesiastical leaders found the influence of Protestant Ameri- 
cans sufficiently demoralizing to account for an unprecedented 
resistance to religion of any sort.’ 

Toward the end of the Spanish régime, twenty-four parishes 
were reported in Louisiana and Florida, including two towns, 
fifteen parishes, one monastery, four hospitals, fourteen secu- 
lars, fourteen regulars, and a total of 43,087 souls.*° With the 
development of sugar planting near the end of the century there 
was a rapid inerease in population accompanied by a corre 

12 Robin, Voyages, II, 122, quoted in James Robertson (ed.), Louisiana under the 
Rule of Spain, France and the United States, 1785-1807 (Cleveland, 1911), I, 210, 46. 

is‘*The argument was that there were not priests in sufficient numbers to fill the 
curacy in every parish; planters were badly in debt; and that many plantations were 
so scattered that the same chaplain could not officiate on them.’’ V. Alton Moody, 
‘Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantation,’’ 92, n. 24, reprinted and repaged from 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VII (1924), 191-301. Cf. Gayarré Louisiana, III, 
301-302. 

1¢O’Gorman, Roman Catholic Church, 214-15, quoting the bishop of the diocese 
soon after his arrival in 1795. 

15 Unzaga report, Houck, Spanish Régime, I, 117-18. 

*B. Duvallon, Vue de la Colonie Espagnole (Paris, 1803), 174-75. 

17 Perrin du Lac, Voyage, 302, quoted in Robertson, Louisiana, I, 210, n. 46. 

18O’Gorman, Roman Catholic Church, 213. 


19 Houck, Spanish Régime, II, 221, note quoting official report of the Bishop 
Louisiana, 1799. 


*0 Tbid., II, 220, quoting official report of February 16, 1797. 
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sponding expansion in the work of the church among both bond 
and free. Some 2,198 baptisms of blacks were registered in St. 
Martin from 1802 to 1840.*! 

Protestant efforts at reforming this allegedly godless lot began 
with the advent of Americans. As early as 1799 a Baptist minister 
preached near Baton Rouge, another was preaching in Louisiana 
in 1804, a Baptist church was organized in Washington Parish 
in 1812, and by 1818 there were five Baptist churches in eastern 
Louisiana, exclusive of New Orleans. Meantime, an unordained 
Baptist commenced activities west of the Mississippi about 1804 
and was joined by another who was ordained by 1812. A Baptist 
Association was formed in 1819 of five or six of the nine churches 
west of the river.” 

Methodist activities rapidly supplemented those of the Bap- 
tists. In 1806 Elisha M. W. Bowman was appointed to the Ope- 
lousas circuit.** A Louisiana district was soon included in the Ten- 
nessee conference formed in 1812.** At the Mississippi Confer- 
ence in 1816 three ministers were under appointment for ser- 
vice in Louisiana ** and in 1836 eleven charges were under the 
jurisdiction of the newly organized Arkansas conference.” 

The Presbyterians stressed their activities in towns, though 
churches were established at various points throughout the state 
in the third and fourth decade of the nineteenth century.*’ Early 
Episcopalian influences in the Southwest were largely in the 
hands of the good missionary Bishop Leonidas Polk who could 

21 For this and other items on work among slaves, see Moody, ‘‘Slavery,’’ 90-93. 

22‘*The State of the Church in Louisiana,’’ in the Philadelphia Religious Remem 
brancer, September 7, 1822. Cf. John T. Christian, A History of the Baptists of Lo 
iana (Nashville, 1923), 42-50. 

23 Horace Jewell, History of Methodism in Arkansas (Little Rock, 1892), 28. 

24 Peter Cartwright, Autobiography (W. P. Strickland ed., New York, 1857), 117. 

25 Goodspeed’s Biographical and Historical Memoirs of Mississippi (Chicago, 
1891), II, 362-63. 

26 Jewell, Methodism, 97-98. In 1853 four Methodist preachers and one Presby 
terian were reported to be in Tensas Parish. ‘‘ Religious services are performed every 
Sabbath in various parts of the Parish by the Methodists and Presbyterians. Ther 
are one hundred and twenty white members of the Methodist church and one hundred 
and three colored.’’? De Bow’s Review (New Orleans, 1846-64; 1866-70; 1879-50 
XIV (1853), 435, quoted in Moody, ‘‘Slavery,’’ 92, n. 26. 

27 Louis Voss, Presbyterianism in New Orleans (New Orleans, 1931), 13-37. Pres 
byterians were active in Tensas Parish in 1853, but had no organized Presbytery. 
De Bow’s Review, XIV (1853), 436. 
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write from near Natchitoches in 1841: ‘‘There is no portion of 
the whole country so destitute, I presume, as Louisiana. She 
has not, so far as I know, a single church west of the Mississippi 
River; and I find few or no Presbyterians, and only now and then 
a wandering Methodist.’’** A much more recent writer aptly 
refers to ‘‘the extreme difficulties under which the work of 
preaching in this state began; the effort to found and maintain 
Baptist churches; the almost super-human sacrifices required 
of her ministers; the ravages of cholera and yellow fever; and 
the constant overflows and devastation of the country.’’ * 

In the westward movement to what was to become the state of 
Mississippi Protestants had already by the late eighteenth cen- 
tury added their efforts to those of early Catholics there. As late 
as 1798, however, the United States government was memorial- 
ized by residents of the Natchez region ‘‘praying for aid to es- 
tablish and support a regular minister of the gospel.’’ * Pro- 
fessedly private Baptist meetings with a minister in a Cole’s 
Creek settlement, which was established in 1780, led to the for- 
mation of a church there in October, 1791, and to orders for the 
arrest of the minister by the Catholic Spanish in 1795." Two 


years later an itinerant Baptist minister secured special permis- 
sion from the Spanish governor to preach at the camp of the 
American commissioner, Andrew Ellicott. Elated by this permit, 
and by the aeclaim with which he was received, the minister’s 
zeal became ‘‘a little heightened by liquor,’’ if one would believe 


* William M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General (New York, 1915), I, 169. 
The three organized parishes in Louisiana were organized into a diocese in April, 
1838. Journal of the Proceedings of the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America in a General Convention (New 
York, 1841), 50. For the appointment of Bishop Martin to the Catholie diocese in 
1853 and his work see John Dawson Gilmary Shea, History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, 1844-1866 (New York, 1886-92), 676. 

2° Christian, Baptists, 5. A priest wrote from upper Louisiana in 1823: ‘‘ The slav- 
ery of the Negroes is most disheartening. American masters permit them to marry 
n church and to practice their religion, but in lower Louisiana, the French for the 
most part, do not wish you to speak of instructing their slaves or of giving them the 
sacraments of matrimony. They are often not permitted to go to chureh.’’ Moody, 
**Slavery,’’ 92. 

J. F. H. Claiborne, Mississippi as a Province, Territory and State (Jackson, 
Mississippi, 1880), I, 202. 
Z. T. Leavell, ‘‘Early Beginning of Baptists in Mississippi,’’ in Mississippi 
Historical Society, Publications (Oxford, 1897-1914; Jackson, 1916-), IV (1901), 246; 
L. 8. Foster, Mississippi Baptist Preachers (St. Louis, 1895), 9. 
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the report of the commissioner, and he entered into a religious 


controversy in a disorderly part of town, received a beating from 
his Irish Catholic adversaries, made peremptory demands for 
justice, and finally landed in jail.“ A contemporary, who was 
reported to be a preacher, was not jailed though ‘‘it was affirmed 
by most respectable authority that he was followed for taking 
property not his own.’’ * 

Pioneer ministers were not all of this stripe, however, and the 
labors of more pious souls bore some fruit. A second Baptist 
church was formed on Bayou Pierre in August, 1798; ** and by 
the end of the century two others were organized. An association 
of five churches was formed in 1806, a second grouping appeared 
in September, 1820, and two months later a third and larger 
association made up mostly of churches east of the Pearl River.” 
With the opening of the northern part of the state an association 
appeared there in 1836, another in 18387, and two more in 1838." 

A Methodist missionary minister arrived in the Natchez 
region in 1799 and established six or eight Methodist churches 
numbering some sixty members for whom Tobias Gibson began 
to ride the cireuit in 1801.*7 In 1803 the eeeentrie Lorenzo Dow 
of Connecticut made the first of several trips to the Natchez 
settlements. Dow was greeted cordially by one Moses Floyd, a 
pioneer Methodist itinerant, but he sometimes ‘‘met with a coo! 
reception’’ from others in the district. He had difficulty in se- 
curing permission to speak in the Natchez assembly room and 
was said to have been forced to sell his wateh to purchase land 
for a church. While in the region he preached in each of a num- 
ber of settlements.** Dow married in Connecticut in 1804 but, 

32 Andrew Ellicott, Journal (Philadelphia, 1814), 96-97, 100. 

83 [bid., 142. 

34 Leavell, ‘‘ Baptists in Mississippi,’’ loc. cit., 251, quoting the minutes of thr 
Cole’s Creek group which sent a delegation. 

85 Foster, Baptist Preachers, 14. 

86 Leavell, ‘‘ Baptists in Mississippi,’’ loc. cit., 246 ff. 

87 Minutes of the Methodist Conference Annually Held in America from 1778 to 
1818 (New York, 1813), I, 275. See also General Minutes, I, 104, cited in William 
W. Sweet (ed.), The Rise of Methodism in the West (Nashville, 1920), 78. 

88 Orrin Schofield, Perambulations of Cosmopolite; or Travels and Labors of Lo 
renzo Dow (Rochester, 1842), 120-21; Bishop Charles B. Galloway, ‘‘ Lorenzo Dow in 
Mississippi,’’ in Mississippi Historical Society, Publications, IV (1901), 233-44. Dow 
reported to friends who had given him the watch in Georgia, however, that he dis 
posed of it to satisfy his personal necessities. 
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true to character, set off alone the next morning for another trip 
to the Natehez country. He reported that ‘‘the Natchez Mission 
iad almost discouraged the Western conference, having made 
several trials with little suecess.’’ Two volunteer ministers, how- 
ever, accompanied him from Tennessee enroute to the new field. 
On this second trip the pioneer minister found ‘‘religion low and 
hard times.’’ Having assisted in a revival in Tennessee during 
the journey, where he ‘‘saw the jerks,’’ he now ‘‘appointed a 
camp meeting’? near Washington, Mississippi, preached the 
funeral of a member of the family of the pioneer Rev. Tobias 
Gibson and filled a round of other appointments.” 

The Natchez cireuit was soon attached to the Western Confer- 
ence and was served in 1805 by the two ministers who had ar- 
rived with Dow. One of them was shortly appointed presiding 
elder of the Mississippi district. By 1806 a church had been built 
in Natchez; and when the Tennessee conference was formed in 
IS12.a Mississippi district was included.*’ A separate Mississippi 
conference was organized in 1813 and in 1816 a real Bishop pre- 
sided over it and assigned five ministers to Mississippi charges, 
two to Alabama, and three to Louisiana settlements." By that 
time there was a white Methodist membership in Mississippi of 
about one thousand seven hundred and a colored membership of 
five hundred and forty.” 

The arrival of three Presbyterian clergymen in 1801, and a 
fourth in 1803, marks the beginnings of that denomination in 
Mississippi. A year later Bethel church was organized in Jef- 
ferson County and by 1812 there were eight churches served by 
four ministers. Three years later the Mississippi Presbytery was 
organized. The denomination spread eastward and northward 
along with the rest of the religious frontier. The Synod of Mis- 
sissippi and South Alabama held its first session at ‘‘ Mayhew, 
Choctaw Nation, November 11, 1829’ and the Synod of Missis- 
sippi was formed in 1835.** These efforts were seconded by the 

® Schofield, Perambulations, 155-56; Galloway, “Dow in Mississippi,’’ loc. cit., 
239-40, 

*? Cartwright, Autobiography, 117. 

*! Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi, II, 362-63. 

‘Dunbar Rowland, History of Mississippi, the Heart of the South (Cleveland, 


1925), 599, 


*8 Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi, 354-55; C. W. Grafton, ‘‘A Sketch of the 
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activities of the Cumberland Presbyterian chureh whose 
strength lay largely in the northern region, throughout which jt 
had spread after 1830, so that it became the fourth denomination 
in point of numbers. It was not until about 1822, after consid. 
erable missionary work, that the Episcopalians began regular 
ministrations. In 1826 they were trailing with four parishes “ 
and in 1844 they could only boast of about twenty.” 

As early as the Revolutionary period Methodists, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians had established themselves in East Tennes.- 
see. During the next decade these sects extended their activities 
into the Cumberland country of Middle Tennessee and from 
there on to the western part of the state where they organized 
rapidly soon after the opening of that region in 1818.*° There 
are references to Baptist preachers in Henry County in 18138, 
to some in an unidentified county in 1825, and to others in Madi- 
son in 1832, and in Gibson in 1833.7 Two Methodist missionaries 
were appointed to Jackson’s Purchase in 1821,** and the next 
year they reported 142 white members and 13 colored. That 
same year the Duck River District, soon to become the Forked 
Deer District, was organized * and by 1828, this region could 
report over four thousand members." There is also evidence of 
a Methodist who in 1823 ‘‘preached on two monthly occasions”’ 
Old Seoteh Settlement at Union Chureh,’’ in Mississippi Historical Society, Public 
tions, IX (1906), 263-71; Fortescue Cuming, ‘‘Sketches of a Tour to the Western 
Country,’’ in Reuben G. Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleveland, 
1904), IV, 311-12. 

44 William Stevens Perry (ed.), Journals of General Conventions of the Protestar 
Episcopal Church in the United States (Claremont, N. H., 1874), IT (1823-35), 160 

45 Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi, II, 348. Cf. Rowland, Mississippi, 585; 
Perry, Journals, 206, 272. 

46 John B. McFerrin, Methodism in Tennessee (Nashville, 1869-72), I, 27 ff 

47 Rev. Joseph Borum, Biographical Sketches of Tennessee Baptist Ministers 
(Memphis, 1880), 216, 465, and 476. 

48 Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methoc list Episcopal Church, 

1828 (New York, 1841), I, 368. 

49 Minutes Taken at _ Several Annual — of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the Year 1822 (New York, 1822), 

50 Tbid., for 1822, p. 29 and for 1828, pp. 37- - th 1824, reports were made for the 
following circuits on this district: Bixby, Wayne, Shoal, Cypress, Sandy River, 
Forked Deer, Beach River, Obion, and Hatchey. Wolf River was then added t 
Hatchey cireuit. Ibid., for 1824, pp. 18-19. 

51 Minutes, 1773-1828, I, 553. 
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near the present Bolivar.** Reverend Thomas P. Davidson began 
his active work in the village of Memphis by 1826 and four years 
later a Methodist church was erected there. Meanwhile three 
ministers were laboring on the circuit which included Memphis."* 
In 1831 the town of Paris was host to the Tennesse Conference. 
By the forties the Sandy River Methodist circuit in Benton 
County near the Tennessee River included nine churches at three 
of which there were camp grounds.* There were three Baptist 
churches in the county. Here, as in other hill regions where 
streams abounded, church names usually followed the names of 
the springs, creeks, and rivers near which their constituents had 
settled.”° In nearby Henry County, as in other more level coun- 
try, churches were more often known as chapels or groves, des- 
ignated by the name of a local family or by the preponderant 
timber. Official names were sometimes supplanted, colloquially, 
by such enduring and expressive, if less dignified, titles as 
“Stump Toe’’ or ‘‘Shake Rag.’’ In 1832 Episcopal churches 
were organized in Jackson and Brownsville and Memphis but 
their growth was destined to be slow.” By 1841 the Presbyte- 
rians were able to report sixteen ministers in the ‘‘ Western Dis- 


trict’? or West Tennessee. They served thirty-two churches many 
of which were village or town churches. Five ministers served 
two churches each, two served three each, one served four, and 
one served five.” 


52 Jewell, Methodism in Arkansas, 122. 

J. P. Young, Standard History of Memphis (Knoxville, 1912), 449. 

‘Sugar Creek, Lick Creek, Beaver Dam, Beech Grove, Point Willow, Crooked 
Creek, Sulphur Creek, Rushing’s Creek, and Flat Woods. Camp grounds were at the 
first three points named. For this note the author is indebted to his grandmother, 
Mrs. Amanda Brumager, of Memphis, by whose grandfather, Alexander McRae, the 
land at Sugar Creek was donated. For several other items acknowledgement is due 
Mrs. Lillian Brumager Stott, also of Memphis. 

‘SCf. William W. Sweet, Religion on the American Frontier, The Baptists, 1788- 

30 (New York, 1931), 45-46. 

°° A. H. Noll, History of the Church in the Diocese of Tennessee (New York, 
1900), 70. Of these only Brownsville was listed officially as having a clergyman in 
1835, Perry (ed.), Journals of General Conventions, II, 734. 

*? Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. 
Philadelphia, 1841), 554-55. For their work see A. B. Curry, ‘‘ Historie Churches 
f West Tennessee,’’ written for the Presbyterian Pastors Association, Memphis, 
Tennessee, March 19, 1923, read before the Memphis Presbytery, April, 1923, and 
tdered printed. 
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In the older parts of Kentucky there were several Baptist 
preachers in 1781, some ten churches formed into two Baptist 
associations by 1785, three Methodist cireuits in 1789,°° and 
twenty-seven by 1822.°* Various religious organizations spread 
rapidly into the western part of the state after the Indian Treaty 
of 1818, as well as into Western Tennessee. By 1824 it was re 
ported that there was scarcely a county in the state without sey 
eral organized churches * which, by 1835, embraced some 35,000 
Baptist members and 26,000 Methodists. The westward move- 
ment of the Cumberland Presbyterians after 1810 and the exten- 
sion of the schismatie Christians or disciples into Western Ken. 
tucky and West Tennessee during the formative period invites 
further study." 

Apparently there was occasional Protestant preaching in Ar 
kansas in the very early nineteenth century. In 1815 the Spring 
River Methodist cireuit was formed; in 1816 there was an im 
mense northern circuit and an equally large one in the South. 
By 1818 Arkansas Methodism had a district with four appoint- 
ments and 475 members; four years later she was pioneering by 
establishing her own district conference and by 1832 a second 
district was formed. In 1836 the Arkansas Conference was author 
zed with twenty charges in that state, eleven in Louisiana, and 
nine charges and schools among the Indians. Much of the state 
was still on the frontier.*° The Baptists also began their work 
early in Arkansas. They organized in Little Rock in 1824 and 
built the first Protestant church of the city in the following year 
but barely managed to survive a series of revival meetings con 
ducted by a minister of the Christian church in 1832.°* Presby- 

58 William W. Sweet, The Story of Religions in America (New York, 1930), 31, 
318. 

59 Robert H. Bishop, An Outline of the History of the Church in the State of Ken- 
tucky (Lexington, 1824), 305, citing the minutes of 1822. 

60 Ibid., 308. 

61 For their activities in other parts of these states see Sweet, Story of Religions 
340-44. Cf. William H. Black, ‘‘The Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh,’’ in Pr shy 
terian Historical Society, Journal (Philadelphia, 1901-), I (1902), 189-204. 

62 See Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church f 
the Years 1836, 1837 (New York, 1837), 24. Horace Jewell, Methodism tn Arkaisas 
28-98. Cf. W. P. Whaley, ‘‘History of the Wachita Conference,’’ in Arkansas His 
torical Association, Publications, IIIT (1911), 220-48. 

63 Dallas T. Herndon, The High Lights of Arkansas History (Little Rock, 1922), +! 
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terian activities in the state began late and did not develop rap- 
idly. There are reports of a Cumberland Presbyterian preacher 
in the territory in 1811 and of his holding a camp meeting there 
in 1822 followed by another in 1825.°* On the other hand, a mis- 
sionary of the General Assembly’s Board who reached Arkan- 
sas in 1828 reported that he found only two Presbyterian per- 
sous there and no organized church of any denomination in Little 
Rock. He organized one during the vear. In 1833 another was 
organized near what became Jacksonport and in 1835 the Pres- 
pytery of Arkansas was organized at Little Rock. What with 
death and ministerial migrations, however, the church had a slow 
crowth.® 

A number of factors facilitated this establishment and devel- 
opment of organized religious effort by the various denomina- 
tions. The frontiersmen responded especially to the democratic 
cireuit-riding ministry of the Methodists and to the ministration 
of Baptist preachers who toiled as did the people for six days a 
week and preached as best they might on the Sabbath. The gov- 
ernment requirement in Louisiana has already been noted. The 
religious heritage of the settlers, the missionary zeal of minis- 
ters from older states or settlements, and the coming of numer- 
ous recruits for the ranks of the ministry from converts in the 
West and from the sons of those already in the service were 
other factors which operated in this direction. Another aid was 
the long recognized power of the church as an advocate of law 
and order. That godlessness led to lawlessness was constantly 
proclaimed along with the assurance that obedience to the church 
would lead to obedience to law. Moreover, there was the impetus 
of revival-holding and camp meetings which was carried over 
trom the great revival of 1800. There also was a definite interest 
in religious work among slaves. Some planters reognized spirit- 
ual values, while others recognized the material value of re- 
ligion as a steadying influence upon their chattels and as an im- 


** Herndon, Arkansas History, 18. 
* Rev. James Wilson Moore, ‘‘ Presbyterianism in Arkansas’’ (from a MS. pre- 
ared by him in 1859) in Presbyterian Historical Society, Journal, IIL (1905), 57 
). The author was the early missionary mentioned. See also Asa 8. Morgan, ‘‘ Found- 
ing of Presbyterianism in Southwest Arkansas,’’ in Arkansas Historical Association, 
Publications (Fayetteville, 1906-17), II (1908), 237-53. 
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portant aid in discipline.®’ It was stated of the Methodists jy 
Kentucky in 1824 that it was an essential part of their system 
to preach to the blacks and that hence a greater number of that 
class were connected with the Methodists than with any other 
church.” Finally, in a land imbued with the spirit of speculation, 
as was the frontier Mississippi region, the influence of organ 
ized Christianity upon land values in a given community could 
no more be ignored than the influence of courts and roads. The 
fact that churches became rural school centers made the matter 
all the more impressive.” 

Lack of other social outlets also entered into church expan. 
sion. In the absence of other meeting places or of other ocea 
sions for meeting it relieved the monotony in life to attend 
monthly services at one or more churches. It was pleasant to 
widen an otherwise limited acquaintance with the inhabitants of 
the region, to join the group around a church in a quiet and wun- 
obtrusive way before service for an exchange of views on thie 
weather, the crops, the latest arrivals by birth or migration, and 
the current political situation, to go in and listen to one or more 
earnest sermons delivered in the true frontier style, and then to 
meet again after service for a general exchange of invitations to 
‘‘eo home with us,’’ or ‘‘go take dinner with us,’’ or, possib|) 
to arrange to spread dinner together as result of an appointment 
for an ‘‘all-day-meeting-with-dinner-on-the-ground.”’ 

Another element of church strength lay in its educational ac 
tivities, despite the venerable Elder Peter Cartwright’s boas! 
of the achievements of Methodist ministers with ‘‘not a single 
literary man among those traveling preachers,’’*’ and despite 
the ‘‘educated preacher’s’’ reminding him of ‘‘lettuce growing 
under the shade of a peach tree,’’ * or of a ‘‘gosling with strad 
dles.’’** For example, on July 26, 1835, an education society 
was formed in Brownsville, Tennessee, under the control of the 

66 See Moody, ‘‘Slavery,’’ 92. 

67 Bishop, Church in Kentucky, 306. 

68 A resident of Benton County, Tennessee, in the forties is quite sure that ther 
was then a school at each of the nine Methodist churches there. 

69 Cartwright, Autobiography, 197. 

70 Luther A. Weigle, American Idealism in Pageant of America (New Have 
1926-28), X (1926), 150. 

71 William H. Milburn, The Pioneers, Preachers and People of the Mississ 
Valley (New York, 1860), 383. 
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Baptists of West Tennessee.” By the thirties and forties West 
Jennesseans preparing for the ministry no longer had to depend 
on the ‘told field schools,’’ on Mossy Creek College in East 
Tennessee or on Union University in Middle Tennessee, but 
could attend any of a number of denominational or private acad- 
emies at such places in West Tennessee as Brownsville, Bolivar, 
Denmark, and Spring Creek,” under the tutorship of men who 
were ordained ministers as well as teachers. 

Neither regular nor occasional itinerant preachers would have 
been able to do the prodigious amount of travelling necessary 
for their work except for the well known hospitality of early 
settlers. Then, too, there was a certain codperation among de- 
nominations despite their rivalry. In some respects denomina- 
tional lines in rural communities were not strictly drawn and 
most of the residents attended whatever services were announced 
and even eneouraged denominational rotation of services in a 
given building which might be a church, a school, a home, or all 
three combined. In addition, Professor Sweet has pointed out that 
since the pioneer was an independent individualist ‘‘the frontier 
was fruitful in the multiplication of new seets.’’ * 

There were, however, numerous obstacles in the way of real 
achievement. Work was begun in sparsely settled regions. Itiner- 
ants had to travel immense distances on horseback or on foot 
over poor roads and across numerous unbridged streams with 
the dangerous possibility of encountering hostile Indians, fron- 
tier toughs, or an occasional highwayman. Shelter often had to 
be found in the open or in poor cold beds, whether alone or 
with several children.”* Moreover, however fine and above re- 
proach were the restless souls who sought the frontier and 

7? Borum, Biographical Sketches, 97. 

8 Later Carson College. Ibid., 48, 101. 

“#An education society was formed at Brownsville, July 26, 1835, with a Bap- 
lst minister as secretary; Dr. William L. Slack and son were teaching in a Brownsville 
Academy, 1836-39; young Slack taught in Bolivar, 1839-42; in 1845 Benjamin 
Humphries was principal of a classical academy at Denmark to which the executive 
board of the West Tennessee Baptist Convention sent at least three ministerial stu 
lents; in 1846 Humphries was succeeded by Dr. Slack assisted by his son who taught 
there for eight years; about 1852 or 1853 there was a Spring Creek Baptist Academy, 

ibly the Madison College at Spring Creek of which D. H. Selph was elected 

sident in 1852. Ibid., 71, 459, 559, 570. 

** Sweet, Story of Religions, 5. 

See Cartwright, Autobiography, 243. 
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amongst whom the preachers labored, these pioneers were, 
nevertheless, independent individualists, poor and dissatisfied 
with existing conditions — ineluding the ehureh — and in many 


cases not given to bowing to man, God, or devil. Then, too, th 
material interests of the settlers were intensified by the diff 
culties of frontier life as well as by the opportunities ther 

There was evidently a great deal of truth in Bishop Asbury’s 
often quoted statement that settlers were hunting land and not 
religion. In fact it was averred that the spirit of materialism was 
actually forced upon the ministry. ‘*The sentiment was largely 
prevalent,’’ according to one report, ‘‘that Mississippians would 
not listen with any respect to a preacher who let this golde 
opportunity for independence slip and then expected people to 
support him.’’ The advice to the preacher was: ‘*Get you a plan 
tation and hands to cultivate it; get them paid for; and then you 
can go preach as much as you please.’’ ” In addition to all these 
factors may be added the point that frontier conditions accord 
ed a welcome to radicalism, to the consequent ease with which 
schism and new sects developed,” and to the difficulty of secur 
ing more than casual inter-denominational or intra-denomina 
tional codperation. It has been well said, also, that intolerance is 
the besetting sin of moral fervor.’ Frontier church people took 
their Christianity very seriously. Hence in the records of tli 
frontier are numerous evidences of intra-congregational and i 

tra-denominational intolerance and of inter-denominationa! jea! 
ousy, not to say bigotry. Unfortunately much of the ministry 
was unable to claim immunity. 

Everywhere there was a general searcity of thoroughly con- 
secrated and properly trained ministers —a seareity only par 
tially offset by ministers accompanying western waves of migrs 
tion, by constant transfers of preachers from organizations i! 
older regions,*® by those prepared and recruited from the fro! 

77 Goodspeed’s Memoirs of Mississippi, I1, 360. 

78 Sweet, Story of Religions, 5. 

79 Alfred N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York, 1933), 63. 

80 Eleven of the twelve Methodist pastors in Arkansas in 1831 were new. The “s 


trict superintendent and seven preachers transferred from the Tennessee Confere! 
meeting in Paris that year, assembled in Memphis on December 25, purchase! 4 


flat-boat on which they and their horses were taken to Helena and rode overland 1! 
the interior. In 1833 three preachers were received by transfer from the Tennesse? 
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tier, and by lowering academic requirements. Preachers already 
established migrated less freely than unattached non-profes- 
sional people. Marriage, for which there seemed to be a mania on 
the frontier, usually led to ‘‘location’’ in order to engage in a 
more gainful occupation.” There was, therefore, a constant drain 
on the available supply. 

Moreover, the pay of the pioneer preacher, which varied with 
regions, With denominations, and with the time, was at best a 
mere pittance. Indeed, some devoted ministers would not have 
it otherwise, for to them, as well as to many laymen, salva- 
tion was considered to be free and not to be commercialized by 
charges for its dissemination. Then too, in some cases frontier 
poverty precluded any but the smallest contributions from the 
church and either reduced the family of the minister to penury 
or compelled its head to resort wholly or at least in part to secu- 
lar activities.** Baptist preachers, in particular, engaged in the 
most arduous manual labor. It was conditions such as these 
which, coupled with materialism, either inherent or induced by 
pressure of parishioners, took a certain toll. 

Finally educational standards of the ministry were raised but 
slowly. Poverty among prospective ministers, an early scarcity 
of educational institutions, the distance to even such few centers 
of learning as existed, the difficulties of travel, the objections of 
many congregations to an educated ministry, and the jealousy of 
old itinerants toward the newly educated ministers made it diffi- 
eult to recruit a sufficient number of men with an academic prep- 
aration. As a result there arose a tendency to waive require- 
ments for the ministry, academic and otherwise. Eccentricities 
and endeavors to be over-credulous and over-zealous in pursuit 
Conference and four were admitted on trial. In 1836 four were transferred from the 
same conference. Jewell, Methodism in Arkansas, 80-82, 105. Cf. Minutes, 1836-87, 
23, 

‘1 Milburn, Pioneers, Preachers and People, 364. 

s2**Still there is a great deficiency in the support of Ministers’’ (in Mississippi). 
American Missionary Register (New York, 1825), VI, 124. For reference to a college 
graduate who was sent as a missionary to the Indians, had secured land from them, 
had left a part of his family there and in 1808 was teaching, preaching, and planting 
in Mississippi, see Cuming, ‘‘Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country,’’ loc. cit., 
511-12. References to the meagre pay of pioneer preachers might be listed at length. 


See W. H. Milburn, Valley of the Mississippi (New York, 1892), 349; McFerrin, 
Methodism, II, 288; Cartwright, Autobiography, 242-43. 
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of a given line of thought or action came to be tolerated as quali 
ties which upon occasion could even be turned to advantage.’ 
This in turn contributed to a suspicion of strangers and to dis 
agreements over types of preaching, to public opposition bot) 
to certain forms of worship and to demonstrativeness such as 
were to be noted in shouting, in the holy dance, and in the jerks: 
it also contributed to disagreement and division when certaiy 
groups insisted upon waiving educational requirements in order 
to secure preachers. There were various other obstacles suc) 
as an occasional objection to providing means of worship and 
religious instruction for slaves ** or to having slaves worship 
with whites, and once in a while the individual or organized re 
sistance of rowdies.** A final obstacle, which might, however, at 
times be turned to an advantage, lay in the peculiar requisites 
for effective public speech. On the frontier, cold, clear reason 
was worse than wasted if merely spoken or read. Whether before 
a jury, on the stump, at the camp-meeting, at a militia muster, a 
barbecue, a house-raising, a log-rolling, a wedding or a quilting, 
the speaker was expected to speak not only clearly and forcibly 
but with the strength of conviction, of earnestness, and of in 
tense enthusiasm.” It was a task for no novice to represent the 
cause of religion before an audience which might hear a Henry 
Clay, or a Jo Hamilton Daviess in his ‘‘ buckskin hunting-shirt, 
with fringed border leggins and mocassins.’’*’ Yet frontier 
preachers fainted not in the day of adversity nor evidenced 
smallness of strength. 

83 Such men as Lorenzo Dow, Peter Cartwright, and others are remembered not 
only for the value of their work in usual channels but for the unusual. 

84 See Moody, ‘‘Slavery,’’ 92. In 1816 Rev. Daniel Smith, the Presbyterian preacier 
at Natchez, complained that ‘‘when the church was opened last March I observed 
that no place was assigned to the blacks. The poor creatures were hanging abou' 
the doors, afraid to enter.’’ Bishop, Outline, 205, 

85 See Cartwright, Autobiography, 236-37. 

86 Milburn, Valley of the Mississippi, 405. 

87 Ibid., 421. 


88 For a tribute to Methodist preachers in Tennessee, see MeFerrin, Methodism 
II, 524-26. 





THE JEFFERSONIAN BACKGROUND OF THE 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


By W. Epvwin Hempuiiy 


It may be ventured without serious danger of refutation that 
little remains to be divulged in connection with the immediate 
circumstanees and negotiations relating to the Louisiana Pur 
chase. Much, too, has been published in recent vears concerning 
several aspects of its American background, such as the settle 
ment of the Old Southwest, the Spanish Conspiracy, the Jay and 
Pinckney treaties, and the equivocal Genét mission. But there 
exists no entirely satisfactory appreciation of the most vital 
phase of western history in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, the issue whether or not the United States were to enjoy 
free and untrammeled navigation through the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River.’ Still less adequately has it been recognized that 
long before 1803 Thomas Jefferson was the primary statesman 
in the United States’s struggle for unrestricted use of the great- 
est river system on the continent, and seldom has it been hinted 
that he followed for a number of years a systematic policy to 
attain this national goal. 

The question originated in the Treaty of Paris, 1763, by which 
Spain gained complete control of the mouth of the Mississippi.* 
The issue was not settled until the great acquisition of 1803 
opened up to the United States the gateway of American inland 
commeree at New Orleans. 

Though Jefferson was without the personal contacts and in- 


terests in the transmontane region which such a man as George 
Washington had, the foundation of fact beneath his plea for free 


‘Frederick A. Ogg, The Opening of the Mississippi; a Struggle for Supremacy 
the American Interior (New York, 1904) is the best available study. 

*A few historians (such as Ogg, Samuel F. Bemis, and Frederick J. Turner) and 
two of Jefferson’s biographers (Morse and Parton) seem in incomplete measures to 
uspect its fullness and length. None have noted any of the Jeffersonian materials 
presented herein dealing with the period prior to 1790. 

* Theodore C. Pease, ‘‘The Mississippi Boundary of 1763: a Reappraisal of Re- 
sponsibility,’? in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XL (1935), 278. 
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American navigation of the Mississippi was surprisingly ade- 


quate. It consisted primarily of a superior knowledge of western 
geography. His father, Peter Jefferson, who was prominent 
among colonial surveyors, knew well all the Alleghany regions 
south of Pennsylvania. Thus Jefferson may have acquired his 
considerable interest in American geography from his parent. 
He was familiar with the maps made by Evans, Hutchins, and 
others, which served to supplement rather fully his father’s 
work.’ His Notes on Virginia, written in 1781 largely at the in. 
stance of M. Barbé-Marbois,’ who was to be one of the chief 
French ministers in the Louisiana Purchase negotiations of 
1802-1803, is accorded a place among the finest early American 
geographical treatises.° In it he described minutely and accu 
rately the location and navigation capacity of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, including all the tributaries of the latter — even 
going so far as to indicate the peculiar windings of the Mississip- 
pi’s channel within its bed.” In dealing with the possible con 
nections between the western waters and the Atlantic Ocean he 
recognized the true importance of the Ohio-Mississippi river 
system by predicting that it would be used for heavy commodi- 
ties, such as flour and timber, more than the trans-Alleghany 
routes which were to be developed in the future.* In later years 
he was almost constantly fostering the accumulation of more 
information in regard to the West, the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion being by no means the only extensive exploration which lhe 
planned.® 

Then, too, Jefferson’s mental equipment for service to Amer- 
ican interests in the Mississippi Valley ineluded a discerning 

*George T. Surface, ‘‘Thomas Jefferson: a Pioneer Student of American Geog 
raphy,’’ in American Geographical Society, Bulletin (New York, 1859-1915), LX! 
(1909), 744. 

5 Thomas Jefferson to Francois Barbé-Marbois, December 20, 1781, in America 
Historical Review, XII (1907), 75. 

6 Surface, ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson,’’ loc. cit., 744. 


7 Albert E. Bergh (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 1904 
1905), II, 7-19. There are no unpublished materials bearing on this paper in th’ 
various collections of Jefferson MSS.; hence references are given, whenever possibli 
to the widely available Bergh edition. 

8 Ibid., 19-22. 

9 E.g., his ‘‘Instructions to André Michaux for Exploring the Western Boundary 
[January, 1793],’’ in Paul L. Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New 
York, 1892-1899), VI, 158-61. 
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acquaintance with the people of the West. He was rarely nearer 
the setting sun than his homes, Shadwell and Monticello, on the 
eastern fringe of the mountains, yet he could boast without ex- 
aggeration, ‘‘I have had great opportunities of knowing the 
character of the people who inhabit that country.’’ *® Through- 
out his publie career he was in frequent communication with the 
West. He knew its temper and conceived its sectional interests 
to be synonymous often with national interests — quite pointed- 
ly so in the case of commerce upon the Mississippi. 

As governor of Virginia Jefferson was first brought officially 
into contact with the problem of American privileges or rights 
upon the mighty western stream. A noticeable emigration to the 
transmontane section of the state was taking place. In the eyes of 
one who could anticipate the coming decade, it was desirable that 
these recent settlers on tributaries of the Ohio be allowed naviga- 
tion without tariffs at New Orleans. In 1779 Jefferson first 
broached the subject to the Spanish officials at New Orleans by 
seeking to offer the prospect of a mutual trade in return for free 
admission to the Gulf of Mexico. Promising that the increasing 
number of the emigrants would produce valuable commerce for 
Spain and enumerating fully the necessities which could best be 
furnished the emigrants by Spanish New Orleans,’ he wrote to 
the governor of Louisiana: 

Our Vicinity to the State over which you immediately preside; the 

direct channel of commerce by the River Mississippi, [and] the nature 

of those Commodities with which we can reciprocally furnish each 
other, point out the advantages which may result from a close connec- 
tion, and correspondence. Notwithstanding the pressure of the present 

War on our people, they are lately beginning to extend their Settle- 

ments rapidly on the Waters of the Mississippi; and we have reason 

to believe, that . . . there will in the Course of another Year, be such 

a number of Settlers, as to render the Commerce an object worth your 


notice,!* 


Similarly, the governor’s instructions to Virginia military 


Thomas Jefferson to James Madison, January 30, 1787, Bergh, Writings of 
efferson, VI, 65-66. 
‘Thomas Jefferson to Galvez, November 8, 1779, H. R. McIlwaine (ed.), Official 
Letters of the Governors of the State of Virginia, II, The Letters of Thomas Jeffer- 
Richmond, 1928), 59-61. 
12 Id. to id., November 8, 1779, tbid., 59. 
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leaders fighting in the West included the commission of building 
a fort on the Ohio or Mississippi rivers to protect the inland 
trade.'* But no known response was elicited by this invitation ¢ 
negotiate for mutual benefit, and the duties were continued for 
fifteen years upon products floated down the river on flatboats 
for deposit or storage at New Orleans and later transfer { 
oceanic vessels — when, indeed, the port was not closed entire|) 
to all but Spanish ships."* 

While Jefferson was the American minister to Paris, 17s¢. 
89, the unsettled international situation impressed itself pro. 
foundly on his mind. He drew from his intimate observations 
of European polities the significant conclusion that sooner or 
later the youthful and impotent United States might use this 
international distress and unrest to good advantage in wresting 
from England the coveted control of the Northwest posts and 
from Spain a favorable settlement of the Mississippi navigation 
controversy.’* The confident conviction thus formed is a eardinal 
key to his service in two later official positions; it received a 
final and abundant justification in the Louisiana Purchase. Kyi. 
dences of its slow operation before this successful culmination 
are numerous. 

John Jay’s proposal in his negotiations with Gardoqui, 17s), 
that the United States cease to press for perhaps two or thre: 
decades her claim to privileges on the Mississippi in return for 
special Spanish considerations of a more general commercial 
nature and for recognition of the disputed thirty-first paralle 
as the northern boundary of West Florida, stirred the absen' 
Jefferson to write many letters denouncing such a policy in} 
uncertain terms. The epigrammatie Benjamin Franklin is 1 
ported to have made this acute comment to Jay: ‘‘I would rather 
agree with the Spaniards to buy at a great price the whole 0! 
their right on the Mississippi, than sell a drop of its waters. A 
neighbor might as well ask me to sell my street-door.’’ *° Jeffer- 

13 F.g., Thomas Jefferson to Joseph Martin, January 24, 1780, ibid., 87; wd. t 
George Rogers Clark, April 19, 1780, ibid., 121. 

14 Arthur P. Whitaker, The Spanish-American Frontier, 1783-1795 (Boston, 1927 
7-10, 68, 104. On the volume of the Mississippi trade, 1782-90, see ibid., 95-96. 

15 Perhaps the best explanation of this reaction is that of Samuel F. Bem* 
‘«Thomas Jefferson,’’ in Samuel Flagg Bemis (ed.), The American Secretaries 


State and Their Diplomacy (New York, 1927), II, 9-12. 
16 Quoted in James Parton, Life of Thomas Jefferson (Boston, 1874), 641. 
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son’s opinions on the subject were as decided and emphatic as 
ranklin’s, though not so memorably expressed. Jefferson de- 
clared that he ‘‘could never reconcile’’ to his ‘‘own ideas of pro- 
pity or wisdom’’ the principles which had motivated Jay; 
and again, that the use of the river must be considered a sine qua 
non in any future negotiations with Spain.** He was well in- 
formed of the separatist movement which Jay’s blunder — prob- 
ably born of desperation though it was — had prompted among 
the western settlers, and this result was particularly deplora- 
ble.” When it was suggested that he might be sent to Spain on a 
special mission, he wrote, on June 20, 1787, that there was no 
prospect of success in ‘*the proposition of my going to Madrid, to 
try to recover there the ground which has been lost [by Jay] at 
New York.’’*° To the disgruntled westerners he advised a rea- 
sonable degree of moderation and patience: 
[ should think it proper for the western country to defer pushing 
their right to that navigation to extremity, as long as they can do 
without it tolerably ; but that the moment it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary for them, it will become the duty of the maritime States to push 
it to every extremity, to which they would their own right of navi- 
gating the Chesapeake, the Delaware, the Hudson, or any other water. 
A time of peace will not be the surest for obtaining this object. Those, 
therefore, who have influence in the new country would act wisely to 
endeavor to keep things quiet till the western parts of Europe shall 
be engaged in war.*! 
(Giving expression to an expansionist’s dream, he had written 
in 1786 to another influential Virginian who had recently re- 
moved to Kentucky : 


We should take care, too, not to think it for... [our] interest . .. to 
press too soon on the Spaniards. Those countries [7. ¢., Louisiana and 
West Florida] cannot be in better hands. My fear is, that they are too 
feeble to hold them till our population can be sufficiently advanced to 
gain it from them, piece by piece. The navigation of the Mississippi 
we must have. This is all we are, as yet, ready to receive.*” 

‘7 Thomas Jefferson to James Madison, January 12, 1787, Bergh, Writings of 
fferson, VII, 268. 

18 Thomas Jefferson to James Monroe, August 11, 1786, ibid., V, 384. 

‘In addition to citations immediately preceding and following, see Thomas 
Jefferson to James Madison, January 30, 1787, thid., VI, 65-67. 

*0 Thomas Jefferson to James Madison, June 20, 1787, ibid., VI, 134. 

21 Thomas Jefferson to John Brown, May 26, 1788, ibid., VII, 24. 

22 Thomas Jefferson to Archibald Stuart, January 25, 1786, ibid., V, 259-60. 
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In spite of the pressure of the menacing western suspicion oj 
eastern faith in this matter, there were to be several painful 
years before the ground ‘‘lost at New York’’ was recovered; and 
the statesman who correctly analyzed the situation was to play 
the leading role in the dilatory preliminary diplomacy. 

Washington’s appointment of Jefferson to serve as his secre- 
tary of state was a selection of greatest consequence to the con- 
troversy over the navigation of the Mississippi River.** The 
necessity of negotiating with Spain was a legacy from the ‘*‘ Crit- 
ical Period’’ ranking in importance for the Department of State 
with the difficult English and French relations of the Federalis: 
period. A notation in one of the president’s diaries shows that 
Jefferson focused his attention upon the Spanish problem with- 
in a month after his arrival at New York.* 

Three or four months later European complications arose, and 
Jefferson worked characteristically to turn them to his advan- 
tage. The crux of the matter was the menace of war between 
England and Spain over the Nootka Sound affair, with the 
former preparing an expedition in Canada to travel overland 
to Louisiana and capture New Orleans.** Open warfare did not 
materialize, but the obvious danger to the United States should 
the British conquer Louisiana — for their army and navy would 
then surround the Union on all sides — was sufficient to keep 
the pen of the secretary of state quite busy. A remark whic 
has been attributed to Montesquieu reflects American sent. 
ment for more than a decade toward any British or French at- 
tempts against New Orleans quite aptly: ‘‘It is happy for the 
commercial powers that God has permitted Turks and Spaniards 
to be in the world, since of all nations they are the most proper 
to possess a great empire with insignificance.’’ ** Constant bick- 
erings with Spain were bad enough; to have a more potent 
southern neighbor would be infinitely worse. 

23 The choice of Jefferson in preference to Jay, who might also have been con 
sidered a logical candidate, was a reassuring gesture to the West. Whitaker, Spe 
ish-American Frontier, 119-20. 

24 Entry of March 23, 1790, John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Diaries of Georg 
Washington, 1748-1799 (Boston, 1925), IV, 108. 


25 Thomas Jefferson to James Monroe, July 11, 1790, Ford, Writings of Jeffers’ 
V, 198-99. 


26 Quoted in Parton, Jefferson, 642. 
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In this vein Jefferson as secretary of state submitted to 
Washington opinions on America’s best course toward Britain 
in this erisis.*”7 The intimations which he sent to the American 
minister at London are firm enough in their tone, if not indeed 
in actual phraseology, to be considered justly a presage of the 
Monroe Doctrine.** Instead of seeking an alliance with Spain 
against the common threat, he proposed to guarantee her claims 
west of the Mississippi, which Great Britain might otherwise 
cain by conquest, in return for a cession of New Orleans and 
West Florida.” This might be urged on the ground that dissat- 
isfied westerners, whose rights the United States would never 
abandon, might precipitate a war against Spain.* To the 
American minister in Paris he pointed out the fact that France 
would undoubtedly be drawn into the impending war as ally to 
Spain and that, therefore, French pressure should be exerted on 
Spain to arrange for the United States an unrestricted naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, lest their common foe be augmented by the 
United States. In a suggestion to France not nearly so bold as 
that to Spain, a cession of the island of New Orleans, which would 
wholly fulfil American wishes, might be endorsed by the ally, 
except that such an idea might now seem extreme; it was never- 
theless submitted to France for ‘‘future growth’’ and future 
intercession.” Thus, while the general tenor of Jefferson’s policy 
in 1790 reflected the administration’s desire for neutrality in 
event of war, the secretary attempted to exploit the situation 

*7**Opinion on War between Great Britain and Spain,’’ July 12, 1790, Ford, 


Writings of Jefferson, V, 200; George Washington to Thomas Jefferson, August 27 


mis 
1790, and Jefferson’s paper of the next day, Bergh, Writings of Jefferson, III, 78-81. 
*s*‘We wish you, therefore, to intimate to them... that a due balance on our 
borders is not less desirable to us than a balance of power in Europe has always 
ippeared to them.’’ Thomas Jefferson to Gouverneur Morris, August 12, 1790, ibid., 
VIII, 84-86. Cf. John T. Morse, Thamas Jefferson (Boston, 1885), 235. 
*9** Heads of Consideration on the Navigation of the Mississippi, for Mr. Car- 
michael,’? August 22, 1790, Bergh, Writings of Jefferson, XVII, 302-307. Cf. 


Samuel G, Coe, ‘The Mission of William Carmichael to Spain,’’ in Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science (Baltimore, 1883-), XLVI 
1928), passim. 


Thomas Jefferson to William Carmichael, August 2, 1790, Bergh, Writings of 
Jefferson, VIII, 70-72. 

‘ Thomas Jefferson to William Short, August 10, 1790, ibid., 79-80. Cf. Frederick 
J. Turner, ‘‘The Policy of France toward the Mississippi Valley in the Period of 
Washington and Adams,’’ in The Significance of Sections in American History, 152. 
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in the interest of the United States by balancing carefully for- 
eign counter-weights. 

The years 1791 and 1792 brought less forced but equally force- 
ful and unsuccessful efforts to secure a ‘‘final acknowledgment 
of our right to navigate the Mississippi; a right which has been 
long suspended in exereise’’ * and which, ‘‘with such privileges 
as to make it useful, and free from future chicane, can be no 
longer dispensed with on our part.’’ * Evidently answering an 
inquiry from one who was inclined to question the sincerity of 
the federal government’s contest with Spain for an untaxed 
commercial exit at New Orleans, Jefferson wrote: 

I can assure you of the most determined zeal of our chief magistrate 

in this business, and I trust mine will not be doubted so far as it can 

be of any avail. The nail will be driven as far as it will go peaceably, 
and farther the moment that circumstances become favorable.*' 


To this end the envoy to Spain should endeavor to correct an 
impression given Madrid officials by Gardoqui that the govern- 
ment was interested in the right only for the sake of the men of 
the western waters and that the maritime eastern states were 
not urgently endorsing it.*° France should still be urged to exert 


an ‘‘efficacious interference’’ for this country on the Spanish 
court, but affairs between the two nations were drifting rapidly 
in a direction which would render French intercession utterly 
futile, if not downright destructive.*’ When Spain seemed eager 
for a general commercial treaty, Jefferson modified his instrue- 
tions without renouncing the navigation claim.** It appeared 

32 Thomas Jefferson to William Carmichael, March 12, 1791, Bergh, Writings 
Jefferson, VIII, 143. 

33 Thomas Jefferson to William Short, March 12, 1791, ibid., 144. 

84 Thomas Jefferson to Harry Innes, March 7, 1791, ibid., 136-37. He did not 
know of Innes’ connection with the Spanish Conspiracy: Samuel F. Bemis, Pinch 
ney’s Treaty; a Study of America’s Advantage from Europe’s Distress, 1783-15 
(Baltimore, 1926), 177. 

%5 Thomas Jefferson to William Carmichael, April 11, 1791, Bergh, Writings of 
Jefferson, VIII, 176-77. Jefferson’s refutation of this allegation was quite emphat 
in its tone. 

36 Thomas Jefferson to William Short, March 12, 1791, ibid., 144. 

37 Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty, 178; Arthur P. Whitaker, ‘‘ New Light on the Treaty 
of San Lorenzo: an Essay in Historical Criticism,’’ in MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HIsTor! 
CAL Review, XV (1929), 437-38. 

38 **Report relative to negotiations at Madrid,’’ March 7, 1792, Bergh, Writings 
of Jefferson, III, 199-201. 
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-oon, however, that the Spanish request to treat on a more 
comprehensive basis was merely a device for protraction. The 
reconciliation between Great Britain and Spain, which lessened 
the necessity of an immediate settlement and undermined a pri- 
mary foundation of Jefferson’s diplomacy of the past two or 
three years, closed for several months negotiations between the 
two countries.” 

But the most interesting development of these two years 
was Jefferson’s composition of an able state paper enumerating 
fully the American claims to rights upon the Mississippi.*® His 
examination of the treaties of 1763 and of 1782-83 revealed an 
almost indisputable right to free use of the river,“ though Spain 
eould not admit all his conclusions in the latter case. Yet, he 
argued, these rights had an even better foundation in the law 
of nature and of nations, and he exhibited Roman law and such 
writers as Grotius and Vattel in support of his contentions. Thus 
it appeared that the inland inhabitants of a riparian state had a 
natural right to an unobstructed descent of their river to its 
mouth, no matter who possessed its shores.** The Polish Corri- 
dor of the present time represents an interesting disposition of 
a similar problem in regard to the Vistula River. Either Jeffer- 
son was grossly ignorant of such contemporary examples of re- 
stricted privilege as the Belgian Scheldt running through Dutch 
and Spain’s own Tagus through Portuguese banks or he avoided 
purposely any avowal of that knowledge.** Yet his logic carried 
him even further: ‘The right to use a thing, comprehends a right 
to the means necessary to its use, and without which it would be 
useless.’’? ** Thus he asserted an American right to moor vessels 
to and unload their cargoes upon Spanish shores in emergencies 


‘? William K. Woolery, ‘‘The Relation of Thomas Jefferson to American Foreign 


Poliey, 1783-1795,’’ in Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, XLV (1927), 83-84. 

*°** Report relative to negotiations with Spain to secure the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, and a port on the same,’’ December 22, 1791, and March 18, 1792, Bergh, 
Writings of Jefferson, III, 164 ff. 

| Tbid., 173-76. 

* Tbid., 176-80, Cf. Thomas Jefferson to John Dickinson, August 9, 1803, Ford, 
Writings of Jefferson, VIII, 261-62. 

Bemis, “Thomas Jefferson,’’ loc. cit., 50. 
‘* Bergh, Writings of Jefferson, TIT, 180. Cf. Thomas Jefferson to William Car- 
chael, August 2, 1790, ibid., VIII, 72. 
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and to possess under independent jurisdiction an adequate port 
and place of deposit within the Spanish boundaries near New Or- 
leans.** Finally, the gaining of the untrammeled navigation 
privileges should not be a grant from Spain, but merely a tardy 
admission of absolute right.*° Jefferson’s interpretation of 
American claims to the use of the Mississippi, it has been hinted, 
were even looser than his construction of the Constitution in the 
Louisiana Purchase,** but none of his contemporaries was equal- 
ly zealous in pressing what was perhaps a somewhat valid right 
in support of an undoubtedly vital national interest. 

So far as total rather than tacit acquiescence was con- 
cerned, France was never reconciled to the Spanish ownership 
of Louisiana. Jefferson had been aware of this attitude as early 
as 1790, and had communicated to his subordinate in Paris his 
knowledge of a specifie ‘‘project of again engaging France in a 
colony ...on the Mississippi.’’ ** Three years later the involved 
Genét mission to the United States, with its far-flung, secret 
scheme for the conquest of Louisiana, presented to the secretary 
of state several difficult problems of policy. Genét expected much 
of Jefferson in the way of official sympathy and was quite disil- 
lusioned when the former minister to France became too well 
acquainted with his meteoric plans and turned against him. He 
would have been a wiser, happier man had he been gifted with 
the more penetrating insight of one of his successors, who thus 
delineated the francophile Jefferson: 


I do not know whether, as I am told, we will always find in him a 
man entirely devoted to our interests. Mr. Jefferson likes us because 
he detests England . . . Jefferson, I say, is an American, and, by that 
title, it is impossible for him to be sincerely our friend. An American 
is the born enemy of European peoples.*® 


In 1793 Jefferson thought at first that France’s object was to 


45 [bid., III, 183. Cf. Thomas Jefferson to William Short, August 10, 1790, iid., 
VIII, 79-80; id. to id., Mareh 19, 1791, ibid., 150. 

46 [bid., ITT, 188-89. Cf. Thomas Jefferson to William Carmichael, April 11, 1791, 
ibid., VIII, 176. 

47 Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty, 172. 

48 Thomas Jefferson to William Short, August 10, 1790, Bergh, Writings of Je 
ferson, VIIT, 81. 

49P, A. Adet to Minister of Foreign Relations, December 31, 1796, Freder 
J. Turner (ed.), Correspondence of the French Ministers to the United States, 1 
179”, in American Historical Association Annual Report, 1903, II, 983. 
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‘‘offer independence to the Spanish-American colonies, begin- 
ning with those on the Mississippi’’; he was rather inclined to 
view such a project with favor, for ‘‘she will not object to... 
our] receiving those on the east side into our confederation,’’ *° 
and that would mean free trade for the West upon the river. 
Several months later he recorded his understanding after a sec- 
ond interview with Genét that the forces which were to attack 
New Orleans were to be recruited and organized outside the 
boundaries of the United States. Yet he wrote at the same time a 
letter to Governor Shelby of Kentucky introducing a French 
agent, Michaux, as a botanist and as a man holding Genét’s confi- 
dence ** — to so great an extent was he duped by the treacherous 
Genét. The unexpected military activities of Michaux within 
American boundaries led to a proclamation that no citizen could 
legally join the French forces. As Jefferson learned gradually 
that the French intended to control Louisiana instead of foster- 
ing its independence — in which case no possibility of free Mis- 
sissippi navigation would have accrued to the United States — 
and that hopes of alienating the transmontane populace from 
loyalty to the Union were being entertained by them, his hostility 
became open.*” 

Meantime, Spain had appeared momentarily menacing; ** then 
American negotiations with the Spanish court had settled back 
again into the usual dull routine. In November Gardoqui re- 
versed Spanish policy by offering to meet the American naviga- 
tion and southern boundary claims in return for a formal alli- 
ance of the United States with Spain —a price which Washing- 
ton and his colleagues were then unwilling to pay. Jefferson de- 
spaired of making a favorable settlement of these issues before 

‘0 Thomas Jefferson to William Carmichael and William Short, March 23, 1793, 
Bergh, Writings of Jefferson, IX, 55. Cf. Maleolm E. Gardner, ‘‘The Projected At- 
tack of George Rogers Clark and Citizen Genét against Spanish Louisiana, 1793-1794’? 
MS. thesis in University of Virginia Library, 1932) ; Meade Minnigerode, Jefferson, 
Friend of France, 1793; the Career of Edmond Charles Genét . . . as Revealed by his 
Private Papers (New York, 1928). 

‘1**The Anas,’’ entry of July 5, 1793, Bergh, Writings of Jefferson, I, 361-63. 

‘2 Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘The Origin of Genét’s Projected Attack on Louisiana 
and the Floridas,’’ in The Significance of Sections in American History, 80-83. 

°? Thomas Jefferson to James Monroe, June 28, 1793, Bergh, Writings of Jef- 


ferson, IX, 144; id. to James Madison, June 29, 1793, Ford, Writings of Jefferson, 
VI, 325. 
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his intended relinquishment of the portfolio of state, and the 
President’s message to Congress in December admitted that an 
impasse had been reached in the negotiations. But some months 
after the secretary’s resignation a new turn of affairs in Europe 
promised a real chance of success. Jefferson was asked to go (o 
Madrid as a special envoy; °** when he declined, Thomas Pinck 
ney hastened across the Atlantic to conclude an agreement by 
which he gained in the question of Mississippi commerce an un 
taxed and unlimited freedom of passage between the Spanish 
shores and a temporary, renewable right of deposit. Despite his 
absence from administrative position at the time, 1795, it was in 
a very true sense Jefferson’s policy which secured the long-de 
layed concessions embodied in the Pinckney Treaty, and much 
of the credit for this posthumous sueceess is rightfully his.’ 
It represented the first great triumph of his reliance upon the 
quarrels of Europe to unravel the tangled problems of American 
diplomacy.** That he was not wholly satisfied, however, with the 
result is indicated by his statement that the ‘‘Spanish treaty will 
have some disagreeable features’’ and by his far-sighted proph- 
ecy that ‘‘seeds of chicanery & eternal broils, instead of peace & 
friendship’’ would be its progeny.” 

Nevertheless all went well with the trading interests of the 
Mississippi Valley for four or five years. The written permission 
covering the right of deposit was allowed to lapse, yet no actual 
limitations hindered this practice of the river bargemen. But the 
cession of Louisiana to France by a secret article in the Treaty 
of San Ildefonso, 1800, was a dire circumstance. At last had come 
the dreaded acquisition of the natural gateway of the West by a 
power more aggressive than Spain.*®* Yet France did not attempt 

5 Edmund Randolph to Thomas Jefferson, August 28, 1794, Moneure D. Conway, 
Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph 
(New York, 1888), 223; Thomas Jefferson to the Secretary of State, September 7 
1794, Ford, Writings of Jefferson, VI, 512-13. 

55 Morse, Jefferson, 234-35; Woolery, ‘‘The Relation of Thomas Jefferson t 
American Foreign Poliey,’’ loc. cit., 84. 

56 Bemis, Pinekney’s Treaty, 352-53. 

57 Thomas Jefferson to James Madison, March 6, 1796, Ford, Writings of Jerr 
son, VII, 63. é 

58 Napoleon’s instructions to the agent whom he despatched to assume control ot 


Louisiana, 1802, suffice to indicate the probable trend of French domination there: 
Turner, ‘‘ Policy of France toward the Mississippi Valley,’’ loc. cit., 179. 
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immediate occupation, and the transfer was not even suspected 
in the United States until eight months later.*® To the governor 
of the Mississippi Territory the suspicious President Jefferson 
wrote during this period of doubt: 

With respect to Spain our dispositions are sincerely aimiable and even 

affectionate. We consider her possession of the adjacent country as 

most favorable to our interests, & should see, with extreme pain, any 

other nation substituted for them ... Should France get possession 

of that country, it will be more to be lamented than remedied by us.*° 
In violation of the Pinckney Treaty the Spanish officials at New 
Orleans issued in October, 1802, an order depriving Amnierican 
boatmen of the right of deposit,’ and the ardor of Jetferson’s 
disposition toward the southern neighbor cooled noticeably. But 
by that time it was known that Spain was only a de facto rather 
than a de jure neighbor. 

When he was assured that the rumors of the Spanish cession 
of Louisiana were not without cause, Jefferson took steps to 
nullify the seeret clause of her agreement with France before 
actual transfer could be made. All possible efforts were concen- 
trated on Paris. His oft-quoted letter to Livingston, which prac- 
tically opened the negotiations resulting in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, gives a foreeful enunciation of his demand for the United 
States’s right to an unimpeded traffic upon the Mississippi: 

There is on the globe one single spot, the possessor of which is our 

natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans. . . . France, placing 

herself in that door, assumes to us the attitude of defiance. ... We 
must ... make the first cannon which shall be fired in Europe the 
signal for the tearing up any settlement [in Louisiana] she may have 

made... This is not a state of things we seek or desire. .. . 

If France considers Louisiana, however, as indispensable for her 
views, she might perhaps be willing to look about for arrangements 
which might reconcile it to our interests. If anything could do this, it 
would be the ceding to us the island of New Orleans and the Floridas.™ 
‘9 Jefferson to Thomas M. Randolph, May 14, 1801, Bergh, Writings of Jefferson, 

XVIIT, 242; id. to James Monroe, May 29, 1801, Ford, Writings of Jefferson, VIII, 62. 

6° Jefferson to W. C. C. Claiborne, July 13, 1801, ibid., 71. 

*! The royal order commanding this reversal of Spanish policy was prompted by 
nsistent charges on the part of Spain’s magistracy in Louisiana that the privileges 
granted in 1795 had been abused and illegally extended by the Americans: E. Wil- 
son Lyon, ‘*The Closing of the Port of New Orleans,’’ in American Historical Re- 
view, XXXVITI (1932), 280-86. 

*? Thomas Jefferson to Robert R. Livingston, April 18, 1802, Bergh, Writings of 
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A year of parleying on this basis was ended by Bonaparte’s un- 
expected decision to sell the whole of Louisiana, which soon clear- 
ed up beyond further litigation the right of the United States to 
unrestricted use of the Mississippi River. For a second time Jef- 
ferson’s patient dependence upon international complications to 
strengthen the Union had come almost remarkably to the rescue 
of American diplomatic impotence. 

This survey endeavors to place the Jeffersonian background 
of the Louisiana Purchase in a clearer setting than it has prey- 
iously received. Jefferson was eminently qualified to direct the 
negotiations of 1802-1803, for ‘‘he had realized longer and pro- 
claimed more persistently the value and possibilities of the great 
Mississippi Basin than any other man in the publie service.’’' 
He deserves more than the fortuitous honor of being President 
when the Purchase was made; he had done more than profit from 
Napoleon’s forced abandonment of his colonial empire. No other 
American had been equally interested in the contest for an un- 
checked communication by water between the Ohio River and 
the Gulf of Mexico. He had been the author and chief adminis- 
trator of the vital policy which led directly to the glorious cul- 
mination of 1803. For actually effecting that consummation he 
deserves comparatively little praise, but credit is justly due to 
Thomas Jefferson for his services during two decades in prepar- 
ing for the unexpected Louisiana Purchase. The realization of a 
cherished dream is none the less weleome because one has 
dreamed only half of what is attained. 

Jefferson, X, 312-15. An important, though unofficial, go-between in the negotia 
tions, who was quite familiar with the President’s desire, protested at length against 
the threatening tone of Jefferson’s dispatches, charging that they would make hin 
appear to ‘‘prefer a treaty which gives you land rather than a treaty which would 
guarantee you rights’’: du Pont de Nemours to Thomas Jefferson, April 30, 1802, 
Dumas Malone (ed.), Correspondence between Thomas Jefferson and Pierre Samue 
du Pont de Nemours, 1798-1817 (Boston, 1930), 52-61. The most recent summary 15 
R. A. McLemore, ‘‘ Jeffersonian Diplomacy in the Purchase of Louisiana, 1803,’" in 


Louisiana Historical Quarterly (New Orleans, 1917-), XVIII (1935), 346-53. 
63 Surface, ‘‘Thomas Jefferson,’’ loc. cit., 748. 





ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THE ABANDONMENT OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Wiiuiam B. HeEssevtine 


By common consent, President Rutherford B. Hayes’s with- 
drawal of the federal troops from the South has been accepted 
as the end of reconstruction. The President’s action, however, 
was but the outward and visible symbol of an already accom- 
plished revolution in northern sentiment. For a number of years 
the northern voters had been coming to realize that the effort to 
force the South into the northern political mold was both costly 
and futile. 

Commentators on the polities of the Reconstruction period 
have aseribed this reversal of opinion to the rise of new inter- 
ests among the northern electorate, or have dismissed it with a 
remark that the people had grown tired of the southern ques- 
tion in polities. Such an interpretation fails to consider that 
reconstruction itself was an economic as well as a political prob- 
lem, and that it was not until the political program failed to 
bring economic results that the control of the South was returned 
to the southern white man. 

Fundamentally, reconstruction was the method by which the 
“Masters of Capital’? sought to secure their victory over the 
vanquished ‘‘Lords of the Manor,’’ and through which they ex- 
pected to exploit the resources of the southern states. Long 
before the war was over cotton speculators, acting as the van- 
guard of an economic army, followed the advancing federal 
armies and annoyed commanders from the Red River to the Po- 
tomae by their persistent efforts to carry on trade with the 
South. Behind the lines, less mobile entrepreneurs calculated the 
possibility of carrying the northern economic system into the 
South at the close of hostilities. In the first months after Appo- 
mattox, business men in the North looked for immediate profits 
from the return of peace and endorsed General Ullyses S. 
Girant’s leniency and President Andrew Jolnson’s plans for a 
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speedy restoration of the southern states. One of Grant’s aides. 
de-camp found that in the summer of 1865 ‘‘all the sober, sub 
stantial men’’ of New York, St. Louis, and Washington were jn 
favor of Jolnson’s policy.’ Impressed with the necessity for 
southern industrial rehabilitation, the New York Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle ingratiatingly assured the South that 
the northern people contemplated no oppression but would ac 
cord the southern states an early readmission to the Union.’ 

Totally ignoring the psychoses of the conquered southerners, 
northern financial circles seemed to believe that the South would 
‘*treat political questions as secondary’ until industrial recup. 
eration had been accomplished. This recovery, of course, would 
be the result of northern capital, in the hands of northern men, 
flowing into the South. ‘‘ There can be no way so sure to make the 
late rebels of the South loval men and good citizens,’’ declared 
the New York organ of the financiers, ‘‘as to turn their energies 
to the pursuits of peace, and the accumulation of wealth.’’ When 
goods from southern factories appeared in the New York mar- 
kets, they caused this journal to remember that in 1860 there 
had been 350 woolen mills and 180 cotton mills in the South and 
that the total value of southern manufactured goods had been 
over $238,000,000! ‘‘Now,’’? proclaimed the hopeful editor, 
‘‘Northern men, accustomed to business, have gone South and 
will give a new impetus’’ to industrial development.* 

In order to encourage northern men to migrate to the South, 
commercial newspapers began to advertise the South as thie 
nation’s new land of opportunity. The abundance of land, the 
manufacturing possibilities, the climate, soil, water-power, and 
timber of the South came in for extensive exposition, and the 
figures of the South’s exports in 1860 — over two hundred mil- 
lion dollars — was dangled before the eyes of the northern peo- 
ple. The South was assured that an immigration of new and ener- 
getic people would begin as soon as the Johnsonian governments 
were fully established.‘ 

1 Adam Badeau to E. B. Washburne, October 20, 1865, E. B. Washburne MSS. (in 
Library of Congress). 

2 New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle, July 1, 1865. 

8 Tbid., August 26, 1865. 

4 Ibid., September 2, October 14, 1865. 
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Such roseate dreams of a golden harvest in the South were 
rudely shattered when the southerners began to take stock of 
their own position. In the first days after the war plan- 
ters weleomed ex-officers of the Union armies who came to pur- 
chase cotton plantations,° but few of these adventurers were suc- 
cessful either in handling negroes or in living harmoniously with 
their white neighbors.® Political differences which engendered 
social ostracism and even physical violence soon developed, and 
the northerners returned to their homes none the richer for their 
experience. Instead of welcoming immigrants and making pro- 
visions to receive migrating capitalists, the provisional govern- 
ments under Johnson’s program showed more interest in at- 
tempting to solve the economic problems of an agrarian area. 

Some efforts, however, were made by several of the states to 
attract immigrants, and boards of immigration were set up by 
the Reconstruction governments.’ But only in Tennessee was 
there a real enthusiasm for the task. There the East Tennes- 
seans, who had never been a part of the cotton kingdom but had 
long nursed seeret ambitions to become industrialized, controlled 
the state and made a serious effort to entice northern capital. 
Newspapers appealed to Tennesseans to advertise their lands, 
mill and factory sites, and mines in order to attract merchants, 
manufacturers, and bankers — ‘‘the very class of men... whose 
lelp is needed in developing the wealth of our great State.’’* 
The legislature generously chartered a number of ‘‘immigra- 
tion’? companies in order to assist expected immigrants, and in 
December, 1867, a State Board of Immigration was established. 
The board employed an energetic commissioner to advertise the 
state’s resources in the North and in Europe.’ In radical Mis- 
sourl there was also a welcome to immigrants, but in other parts 


'W. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 322- 


* Allan Nevins, Emergence of Modern America (New York, 1927), 22-23. 

‘Hermann Bokum, The Tennessee Handbook and Immigrants Guide (Philadelphia, 
1868), 129; B. J. Loewenberg, ‘‘Efforts to Encourage Immigration into the South, 
1865-1900,’’ in South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902-), XXXIII (1934), 363-85. 

‘Nashville Daily Press and Times, January 1, 1867. 

® Acts of Tennessee, 34 General Assembly, 1 Sess., 74; ibid., 2 Sess., 119-21, 311, 
#11; 35 Gen. Assemb., 1 Sess., 11-12, 24, 30, 303, 317. For a fuller account see W. B. 
Hesseltine, ‘* Tennessee’s Invitation to Carpetbaggers,’’ in East Tennessee Historical 
Society, Publications (Knoxville, 1929-), no. 4 (1932), 102-15. 
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of the South a suspicion of the political motives of the migrant. 
caused them to be either ostracized or mistreated.’° 
The attitude of the southerners was not long in being reported 


to Congress. ‘‘Loyal’’ citizens, Unionists, and northern immi 
grants appealed to congressmen for protection against the 
‘*frightful spirit of lawlessness extant among the late rebels,” 
From Virginia to Texas plaintive letters to congressmen told 
the story of bad treatment." Already the Radicals in Congress 
had determined to force negro suffrage on the South in order to 
maintain the Republican party in power. Under the added stim 
ulus of the anguished cries of business men both North and 
South the congressional program of reconstruction was form 
ulated. The Fourteenth Amendment would protect the property 
of Union men in the South * and by disfranchising the leaders o! 
the old agricultural South would enable ‘‘loyal’’ men and Ne- 
groes to enact the legislation which would protect the north. 
ern capitalist in exploiting the South. When the southern states 
rejected the amendment, Congress proceeded to earry its pro- 
gram into effect. Only radical Tennessee, whose arms were out- 
stretched in welcome to invading capital, was admitted to repr 
sentation in Congress. 

The passage of the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, 
newed the hope of a migration of capital and labor to the South.” 
Union men in Virginia looked forward to the migration 0! 
‘‘Northern men with capital and enterprise to develop the re 
sources of our fields and forests.’’ Moreover a political purpose 
would be served for such people, wrote a citizen of Richmond, 
‘‘hy their social intercourse and votes ... would do much to 
neutralize the prejudices and influence of parties inimical to th 
Government.’’ * When General James A. Longstreet renounced 
his Confederate heresies in favor of southern prosperity, Mas 
sachusett’s Ben Butler hastened to weleome him to the radica! 
fold. If all southerners would take Longstreet’s views, Butler 

10 Nashville Daily Press and Times, February 13, 21, 28, March 19, April 29, 1807 

11 B. Wardwell to B. F. Butler, February 26, 1866; William Alexander to Georg 
Gibbs, June 28, 1866, B. F. Butler MSS. (in Library of Congress). 

12 Roseoe Conklin in County of San Mateo v. Southern Pacifie Railway Company 
13. Fed. 722 

18 KE. A. Comstock MS. Diary, March 28, 1867 (in Library of Congress). 

148. C. Hayes to Butler, March 28, 30, 1867, Butler MSS. 
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foresaw that ‘‘harmony of feeling, community of interest, unity 
of action as well as homogeneity of institutions’’ would follow 
to produce national well being.”* 


But Longstreet was almost alone in his decision to ‘*aecept 


the results of the war’’ and the military governments in the 
South could do little to further the North’s exploitation of its 
southern colony. Men who had gone South for economic reasons 
took advantage of the changed situation to recoup their losses in 
polities, and others came from the North solely for the plums 
of office. But the Union men and northerners in the South con- 
tinued to find themselves at a disadvantage. The property of 
loyalists was not safe in the courts, and Ben Butler soon heard 
appeals from the Unionists to turn the courts over to loyal men. 
“The Northern man will not come here unless his capital is 
safe,’’ declared one of Butler’s Georgia informants."® From 
Texas it was reported that rebel leaders were growing rich but 
that there was no hope for Union men." On the advice of the 
‘best financiers’’ Butler decided to abandon his own extensive 
investments * in the South, although he contemplated, aecord- 
ing to one newspaper, a bill which would prevent disfranchised 
rebels from holding office on railroads or chartered companies.” 

The New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle, a con- 
sistent supporter of Johnson’s policy, soon found that Con- 
vressional Reeonstruction was paralyzing business and un- 
necessarily prolonging southern industrial prostration. If Ne- 
gro majorities controlled the state legislatures, the paper 
warned, capital would stay out of the section.*® Despite this an 
alysis, the Radicals pursued their course and blamed bad con- 
ditions on President Johnson. When the Tennessee legislature 
met in Deeember, 1867, Governor William G. Brownlow, the 
‘Fighting Parson,’’ reported that ‘‘men of capital and enter- 
prise’? had not come into the state in the expected numbers. 
This was due to Andrew Johnson’s ‘‘insane poliey’’ of holding 
out to ‘*pestilential disloyalists’’ the hope that they would be 

Butler to James Longstreet, June 19, 1867, ibid. 

'6Caleb Thompson to Butler, July 16, 1867, ibid. 
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restored to power.’ Butler agreed with this contention and de- 
clared that only a new president could insure the property rights 
of northerners in the South.” 

During the campaign of 1868 Democratic orators took pains 
to assert that peace and prosperity could only come through the 
abandonment of Congressional Reconstruction,** but Republi- 
cans, saying little of the economic rehabilitation of the South, 
made much of the southerner’s vindictiveness towards the Union 
men and loyal negroes of the South. Ku Klux outrages and Dem. 
ocratic murders constituted the main theme of the Republicans, 
despite the fact that these very stories would serve as a deterrent 
to capital seeking southern investments. In their belief, interest 
in manufactures and agriculture would ‘‘supersede the excite- 
ment of the caueus’’ and the South would ‘‘turn all her energies 
to... developing her immense resoureces’’ as soon as the election 
was over. When friction ceased, business would ‘‘spring to its 
feet... manufacture ... unchain her idle wheels,’’ and ‘‘the 
cotton and rice plantations of the South... vie with the corn- 
fields of the West.’’ ** In the end, the business man of the North 
voted for the Republicans, not because he was convinced by this 
reasoning but because the party stood for the payment of the 
national debt in gold.* 

Republican success in the election of 1868 was widely inter 
preted as settling the disorders in the South. ‘‘The election of 
Grant and Colfax means peace,’’ cried Tennessee’s Brownlow. 
‘‘It means that carpetbaggers are not to be molested in Tennes 
see; that capital, coming to us from abroad, whether of brains or 
hands, or money, is not to be spurned, proscribed, persecuted, 
because it comes from north of a given line.’’** According to 
Horace Greeley, immigrants could now be safely invited into the 
country, and two-thirds of them would ‘‘go to build up the waste 
places of the South.’’*’ Greeley also noticed that the election 
would insure the reconstruction of Virginia where northern cap- 

21 Acts of Tennessee, 35 Gen. Assemb., 1 Sess., appendix, 15-16. 

22 Endorsement on Thompson letter, see ante, n. 16. 

23 New York Times, September 14, 1868. 

24New York Tribune, October 20, 1868. 

25 Charles H. Coleman, The Election of 1868 (New York, 1933), 24 ff., 372-74 


26 Knoxville Whig and Rebel Ventilator, November 18, 1868. 
27 New York Tribune, November 10, 1868. 
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ital was waiting for a favorable government before it advanced 
money for the completion of a railroad from the Ohio to the 
Chesapeake Bay.** Even from ex-Confederates in the South 
there came echoes of the same conclusion. One Alabamian, who 
had served in the Confederate army and had voted against 
Grant, wrote to Butler that his state wanted to ‘‘induce men 
of capital and skill’? to come in. ‘‘If you are desirous for the 
welfare of the South, and wish to be personally highly remun- 
erated and at the same time become a public benefactor, you can 
accomplish these objects better than in any other manner by 
inducing your men of means and skill to invest their money and 
skill’? in the South.*® John Letcher, erstwhile war-governor of 
Virginia, looked forward to a speedy settlement of the political 
controversies in order that the prosperity of his section might 
be assured.® 

President Grant entered office determined to end the conflict 
in the South. His first action on reconstruction was to submit 
the constitutions of Virginia, Texas, and Mississippi to a vote 
without the obnoxious clauses which disfranchised the Confeder- 
ate leaders. This action was immediately hailed with satisfae- 
tion, and northern business men looked to the completion of po- 
litical reconstruction as the beginning of southern prosperity. 
In Virginia, the Conservatives of the state rapidly formed a 
party pledged to the acceptance of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
to the development of industry, and to the encouragement of 
immigration. ‘In short,’? commented Greeley, ‘‘ Virginia, hav- 
ing had enough of Civil War and devastation, is about to sub- 
ordinate political strife to industrial progress and material pros- 
perity, and thus advance to a future of power and wealth un- 
dreamed of in her past.’’*’ On the eve of the Virginia election, 
General J. D. Imboden, who had served his state from Bull Run 
to Appomattox, wrote to the Tribune that northern men were 
safe and welcome in Virginia. Millions of white men were needed 
to develop the state’s resources.*? There was no doubt that Vir- 

’ Ibid., November 6, 1868. 

°° Thomas Peters to Butler, November 14, 1868, Butler MSS. 

John Letcher to E. B. Washburne, November 19, 1868, Elihu B. Washburne MSS. 


‘New York Tribune, May 8, 1869. 
*Ibid., May 22, 1869. 
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ginia was succumbing to the lure of profits. In May, 1869, Gen. 
eral Lee visited Washington on railroad business, and ealled at 
the White House to assure Grant that Virginia favored the Fif 
teenth Amendment and Negro suffrage! * 

The Virginia elections were the quietest that had taken place 
in the South since secession, but the resultant Conservative yic 
tory struck terror into the ranks of the radical Republican poli 
ticilans. On economic issues the newly elected governor, Gilbert 
C. Walker, was in thorough accord with the masters of capital 
who were backing the Republican party in the North. His party 
accepted Negro suffrage and stood for the industrialization of 
the state, vet there was little doubt that the Virginia Conservya 
tives would unite with the northern Democracy in national elec 
tions. Faced with this certainty, Republican politicians sought 
for an excuse to keep the state under military government, while 
Walker hurried to Washington to lay his case before Grant and 
to promise that the Conservatives would not recant on their 
promises to ratify the Fifteenth Amendment.” 

The dissatisfaction of the politicians with this development 
was soon revealed. Although the politicians represented the mas- 
ters of capital who were interested in tariffs, railroads, and the 
exploitation of the South, they were themselves more interested 
in the preservation of their party in power. The only member 
of Grant’s cabinet who was a politician was Secretary of the 
Treasury George S. Boutwell, who immediately declared his 
unalterable opposition to the Virginia results.** Publicly, he 
counselled caution, taking, according to the disgusted Greeley, 
‘*‘more account of the unity and coherence of the Republican 
party than of the triumph of its cardinal principle.’’ “ Intent 
upon preventing a repetition of this miscarriage Boutwell con- 
demned the Conservative party in Mississippi and persuaded 
Grant to repudiate his brother-in-law, Louis Dent, whom the 

83 Tbid., May 3, 1869; Adam Badeau, Grant in Peace (Hartford, 1887), 26-27; 
Robert E. Lee Jr., Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee (New York 
1904), 349. 

3 New York Tribune, July 12, 1869; cf. James F. Rhodes, History of the Unit 
States from the Compromise of 1850 (New York, 1910-19), VI, 303-304. 
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Conservatives had nominated for governor. So great was the 
pressure of the politicians that Grant vielded to their wishes in 
Texas and threw the weight of the administration’s influence 
into the seales against the Conservative candidate.” 

Boutwell’s attitude foreshadowed the imminent separation 
between those who would exploit the South for political advant- 
age and those who sought a field for economic expansion. Mod- 
erate Republicans, such as James A. Garfield, deplored the vio- 
lence that existed in Texas and Mississippi at the same time 
they commended the peaceful reconstruction of Virginia.** Radi- 
cals of the Butler stripe, on the other hand, were convinced that 
Virginia had deceived the Republican party. The victory of the 
(Conservatives in Tennessee in 1869 and the action of the Georgia 
legislature in expelling its Negro members seemed to them suffi 
cient indication that the South was not vet reconciled to the 
Union. Butler’s own losses in three southern investments had 
convineed him that capital was not yet safe in the South.** 

After the election of 1868 Horace Greeley had become the 
principal exponent of northern infiltration into the South. In 
much the same manner that he had formerly urged the male 
vouth to seek the West, he now devoted the columns of the pow- 
erful New York Tribune to urging groups to settle in the South. 
Southern land which had been worth twenty dollars an acre be- 
fore the war and would soon be worth that again could be bought 
for one or two dollars an acre. Advising settlement in colonies, 
(ireeley estimated that three thousand colonists in Florida, five 
thousand each in Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississip- 
pi, and ten thousand each in Virginia, North Carolina, and Texas 
would make the South Republican and deliver it from ‘‘the 
nightmare which now oppresses .. . polities and industry.’’ * 
Within the South, said Greeley, there was a division between 
two classes on the issues of reconstruction. The ‘‘landholders, 
merchants and men of property, with all who are inclined to in- 
dustry and thrift’? were opposed by a ‘‘decreasing faction of 

“78.8. Cox, Three Decades of Federal Legislation (Providence, 1885), 529-30, 576; 
see also New York Tribune, August 12, 1869. 
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sore-heads and malignants.’’ In issue after issue of his paper, 


the expansionist editor carried articles by the first class of 
southerners setting forth the advantages of various sections of 
the South for immigrants and for capital investments.** As the 
Virginia question arose, Greeley reiterated that the South was 
begging for immigrants and for northern capital and a Tribune 
correspondent wandered through the South gathering details of 
the wealth awaiting northern enterprise. North Carolina offered 
cheap land, docile laborers, ample timber resources, and political 
peace. In South Carolina there were woolen mills and cotton 
factories. Tennessee had blast furnaces already established by 
northern capital and there were rich opportunities for invest. 
ment in mines of iron, coal, zine, and copper. The South, editor. 
ialized the Tribune, had shown a general willingness to come 
back into the Union on the Greeley platform of ‘‘universal am 
nesty and universal suffrage.’’ * 

The fundamental issues between the politicians and the busi. 
ness men were clearly brought out in an open letter from Gree- 
ley to Butler. Appealing to Butler’s practical sense, the editor 
showed that the Radical program of proscription and disfran- 
chisement had retarded business. In reply, Butler declared that 
Greeley’s course had encouraged the rebels so that they had 
gained the upper hand in Tennessee and Georgia. In these states, 
the people had deceived the Republican party. Conditions would 
have been better if a half dozen leading rebels had been hung a‘ 
the end of the war.” 

In the winter of 1869-70 these divergent views were advanced 
in the debates over the admission of Virginia and over the treat- 
ment to be accorded to recalcitrant Georgia. In the end, Virginia 
was admitted, although the Radicals had many misgivings. Geor 
gia was remanded to military rule. Not even Greeley could de 
fend the action of the ‘‘rebel element’? in Georgia and _ bot! 
Moderates and Radicals were agreed that outrages against It 
publicans in the South should stop. As a means of stopping 
them, both elements heralded the ratification of the Fifteenth 

41 Ibid., January 19, 28, February 1, 1869, et passim. 

42 Ibid., May 15, June 14, 24, 25, July 5, 14, 24, August 13, September 21, Oct ber 
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Amendment and supported the ‘‘Foree Bill’? of 1870 which 
would guarantee the right of suffrage to the negroes. To the 
Radicals the martial law in Georgia and the Enforcement Act 
were means of getting Republican majorities in the South; to 
the Moderates, the hope of eventual peace carried with it the 
promise of a prosperous infiltration of northern business in the 
South. In Greeley’s opinion, it was time to ‘‘have done with Re- 
construction.’’ ‘*The country is ... sick of it,’’ he added. ‘‘So 
long as any State is held in abeyance, it will be plausibly urged 
that the Republicans are afraid to trust the People. Let us give 
every State to herself, and then punish any who violate or defy 
the guaranties of public and personal rights now firmly imbedded 
in the Constitution.’’ ** 

Although Moderates and Radicals had agreed on the Fifteenth 
Amendment and the Enforcement Act there were differences 
between them on the method to be pursued in the future. Radical 
politicians of the school of Conkling, Morton, Chandler, and But- 
ler looked to the power of the president to enforce the law, while 
(ireeley and the Moderates continued to appeal to the South’s 
hopes of prosperity as a means of producing peace. The advan- 
tages of immigration, the possibility of industrial development, 
and the potentialities of the South’s mineral wealth were con- 
stantly kept before the southerners.*® 

Despite Greeley’s appeals, the majority of the southern states 
offered few inducements to northern migrants. The competition 
of western lands prevented new agricultural groups entering the 
South,*® while cases of violence were constantly reported which 
discouraged those who might have thought of carrying their 
capital into southern industry. Greeley’s Washington corre- 
spondent suspected that most of the outrage stories were ‘‘man- 
ufaetured and published in the North to further the personal 
designs of unscrupulous and ambitious men.’’*’ Yet a Tribune 
agent in the South in the summer of 1870 found the Ku Klux in 
undeniable operation.** Throughout the congressional campaigns 

*# Ibid., April 18, 1870. 
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the North was flooded with atrocity stories, and a congressions| 


investigation in the sueceeding winter gave ample evidence that 
the Klan was terrorizing the South.” The results of these oy! 
rages was the passage of two more acts which would keep the 
South orderly: the Federal Elections Act of February 28, and 
the Ku Klux Act of April 20, 1871. 

In contemplating the southern scene, Moderates found them 
selves forced to admit that violence and political murders pre 
vented business recovery and impelled the government to take 
action. Greeley, however, continued to advise moderation and 
amnesty as a more suitable means of inducing the southerners 
to accept a real economie reconstruction.®® In Congress, Garfield 
doubted the constitutionality of the ‘‘Foree Acts’’ and declared 
that the legislation was ‘‘working on the very edge of the Con 
stitution.’’ Nevertheless, he found that a ‘‘kind of party terror 
ism’’ forced all Republicans to vote for the measures.*' To J. D. 
Cox, Grant’s former secretary of the interior, it seemed that 
Congress was pursuing the wrong course in attempting to con 
quer the South. ‘‘Capital and intelligence must lead,’’ he told 
Garfield. ‘‘Only Butler and W. Philips would make a wilderness 
and eall it peace.’’ The party should organize and appeal to the 
‘*thinking and influential native Southerners’’ — the ‘‘intelli 
gent, well-to-do, and controlling class’’ of southern whites.” 

Soon after the passage of the Ku Klux Act, Greeley sent cor 
respondents into the South to study conditions. The reporters 
found that the Klan was overrunning South Carolina, but that 
the carpetbaggers, who were levying high taxes upon indusir 
and wealth, were giving partial justification for the outrages. 
Late in May, Greeley himself traveled through the Southwest to 
speak on the glories of industry at the Texas State Fair. The 
New Yorker’s speeches inspired the editor of. the New Orleans 
Price Current to comment that the industrial doctrines of Gree 
ley and Seward had conquered the South. ‘‘It is the true duty of 
the South,’’ declared the New Orleans editor, ‘‘to cultivate al! 

49 Senate Executive Documents, 41 Cong., 3 Sess., no. 16, pt. 2. 

50 New York Tribune, December 9, 16, 1870, Mareh 15, 1871. 
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those industries the want of which has enslaved her.’’"* But 
Greeley had coneluded from his observations that the South 
would not be prosperous until the earpetbaggers with their taxes 
and the Ku Klux with its violence had both been driven out. The 
South, said Greeley, was suffering from ‘‘decayed aristocracy 
and imported raseality.’’ °° 

rom the time of his southern trip Greeley was a candidate 
for the presidency. From what he had seen in the South, how- 
ever, he changed his earlier ideas that capital would enter the 
South. The high taxes which the carpetbag and negro govern 
ments had imposed was sufficient to prevent the migration of 
capital, but the editor believed that prosperity might yet come 
through the efforts of the southerners themselves. There were 
millions of acres in the South which might be sold to immigrants, 
and the proceeds devoted to the development of local resources. 
The primary needs of the South, as Greeley came to see it, were 
more people, more skill, more energy, and greater thrift. The 
South did not need more capital than would naturally flow into it 
if the people should use their available resources. To his earlier 
program of universal amnesty and universal suffrage, the editor 
added the proposal that the South should work out its own sal- 
vation by encouraging northern immigration and, by driving out 
carpetbaggers, make a land free from oppressive taxes upon 
industry.” 

Opposed to these ideas, which were politically adopted by the 
Liberal Republicans, the regular Republicans insisted upon the 
necessity of maintaining control of the polities of the southern 
states in order to protect migrating capital and people. Social 
ostracism and personal violence, said President Grant in his 
nessage of 1871, prevented ‘‘immigration and the flow of much- 
needed capital into the States lately in rebellion.’’*? The South, 
echoed the New York Times in the midst of the campaign, needed 
‘ocal governments which would protect citizens. Only the Repub- 
ican party could assume solid achievement and national pros- 

‘4 Tbid., June 2, 12, 1871. 
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perity and ‘‘restrain with firmness any resistance to the new or 
der of things.’’ The South had always depended upon outside 
capital and the war had destroyed whatever accumulation might 
have existed. ‘‘Industry is sluggish, trade creeps from point to 
point, manufactures are feeble and few,’’ cried the administra 
tion journal as it demanded a continuation of the policy which 
held out ‘every encouragement... to Northern and foreign cap 
italists.’’ ** As the campaign went on Greeley’s Tribune carried 
more items concerning available southern farm lands and 
showed that ‘‘had it not been for carpetbag mismanagement, this 
country today would be filled with millions of Northern or for- 
eign yeomanry carving out farms, or working in... iron, cop- 
per, coal, and marble.’’ ** At the same time, Secretary Boutwell 
went into North Carolina to sing the praises of the carpetbag- 
gers, and assure the North Carolinians that neither immigrants 
nor capital could be safe in Democratic regions.” ‘*The business 
men of the South,’’ wrote a carpetbagger to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, ‘‘want stability in business, which the elec. 
tion of Greeley .. . will not insure.’’™ 

Although other factors combined to prevent Greeley’s elec- 
tion, his southern program had made considerable impression 
on the voters. The ecarpetbaggers had received much unfavorable 
publicity during the campaign, and the idea that the friction 
between the races in the South was caused by dishonest adven- 
turers who drove out industry, was widely spread over thie 
North.” In the next few years the horrors of carpetbaggery 
were to be proclaimed by the ‘‘liberal’’ and Democratic press 
until the masters of capital were convinced that only the re- 
moval of this ‘‘swarm of locusts’? would make possible the eco- 
nomic exploitation of the section. 

At the close of the election, Greeley sadly turned to advise 
the southerners to accept the situation, and ‘‘set to work to 
build up their section’s industrial and commercial prosperity.” 
This advice, said the defeated candidate, would sound harsh to 

58 New York Times, May 24, 28, 1872. 

59 New York Tribune, July 11, 1872. 

60 Tbid., July 18, 1872. 

61 B. F. Whittemore to W. E. Chandler, July 22, 1872, W. E. Chandler MSS. 


Library of Congress). 
62 New York Tribune, September 28, 1872. 
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men who were unable to pay the enormous taxes imposed by the 
carpetbaggers.** How little encouragement the South might re- 
ceive from the government in such an effort was evident from 
the attitude of the administration press. The New York Times 
ridiculed Greeley’s efforts to advise his supporters, and the ad- 
ministration organ in Washington announced that the South was 
responsible for any misfortunes which had come upon it. Ae- 
ceptance of Republicanism, the paper implied, was the only hope 
for the seetion.®* 

The country had not long to wait for the development of the 
Republican policy in the South. Following immediately upon the 
election there ensued a struggle between two groups of carpet- 
baggers for the control of Louisiana.** Although President Grant 
attempted to remain impartial between the contending factions,” 
the New York Tribune, continuing its réle as the Bible of the 
industrialists, lost no opportunity to point out the intimate con- 
nection between Republican policies and the disordered com- 
monwealth. It spoke feelingly about the ‘‘plundered community’’ 
showed that its government was founded upon fraud, and de- 
clared that the dispute ‘‘prostitutes the business of the State.’’ 
Louisiana finanees were kept before the eye of the northern peo- 
ple, and the ‘‘moneyed interests of the country’’ were warned 
against investments in a state whose governor could sell its rail- 
road interests without consulting the legislature and which had a 
debt of twenty-four millions.” 

At the same time that Louisiana was troubling the political 
waters other points of the South were contributing testimony to 
the economic derangements attendant upon carpetbag govern- 
ments. In Arkansas there were quarrels between factions of the 
Republican party comparable to those in Louisiana, whilst the 
debts and taxes of the state were rising.** The Tribune published 

*8 Ibid., November 13, 1872. 


°* New York Times, November 14, 1872; National Intelligencer, November 11, 1872. 

®° William A, Dunning, Reconstruction, Economic and Political (New York, 1907), 
217, 

*’ Grant to W. W. Belknap, January 5, 1873, Grant MSS. Letter Book (in Library 
f Congress). 

* New York Tribune, January 4, March 1, February 24, 26, June 9, July 28, 
Vetober 15, 1873; January 6, 1874. 

** Ibid., May 19, June 4, 1873. 
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a traveller’s account of the corruption and the absurdities of the 
‘*prostrate State’? of South Carolina where a handful of wy 
scrupulous whites controlled the negro legislature.” If anything 
were needed to impress the lesson it was furnished by the condi- 
tion in the District of Columbia. At the beginning of reconstrue- 
tion, Congress had granted the suffrage to the negroes of the 
District. Designed as an experiment to show the capacity of the 
negro for citizenship, it soon showed the reverse. Under ‘‘ Boss”’ 
Shepherd’s direction the negroes voted for new bond issues and 
went to the polls to approve the valiant plans which the District 
governor was making to pull the capital city out of the mud. But 
the property holders and tax payers of the District, outvoted by 
the negroes, ignored the improvements to gaze with horrible 
forebodings upon the mounting debt.”? This was sufficiently 
close to the northern voter and tax payer to clarify his view on 
the Radical program in the South. Perhaps an underlying fear, 
which few dared to express, was the danger which was involved 
in the rising movement of the lower classes throughout the coun- 
try. The Granger movement in the West was assailing the citadels 
of private monopoly, and there was a conceivable connection be 
tween these elements and the ‘‘bottom rails’’ who had gotten on 
top in the South. Two years before, one observer had noticed that 
there were six thousand native adult whites in Georgia ‘‘ who can- 
not read or write, and if to them were added the whole bulk o! 
the negro population, so vast a mass of ignorance would be found 
that, if combined for any political purpose it would sweep awa) 
all opposition the intelligent class might make. Many thoughtful 
men are apprehensive that the ignorant voters will, in the 
future, form a party by themselves as dangerous to the interests 
of society as the communists of Franee.’’ ” 

Evidence of a growing reaction in the North came simultan 
eously with these troubles in the South. In May, 1873, Senator 
Matt Carpenter, long a supporter of the extreme Radical posi 
tion, visited Louisiana with a congressional committee. To tli 
people of New Orleans the Wisconsin Senator promised a better 

69 [bid., April 8, 19, 1873. 

70 Tbid., April 17, 19, May 10, 1873; National Intelligencer, February 13, 187° 


See also New York Times, December 4, 1872. 
71 New York Tribune, June 21, 1871. 
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covernment and urged that they turn their attention from polities 
to trade and business.** Eugene Hale, a member of Congress from 
Maine, presiding over his state’s Republican convention, an- 
nounced that he was ‘‘tired and sick of some of the carpet-bag 
’? 78 Generally, men were coming to the belief that 
the poverty of the southern states was due to the villainies of the 


governments. 


carpetbaggers, and they were coming to perceive that this had a 
national significance. The ‘‘withdrawal of taxes, which the 
Southern States might pay under favorable circumstances, 
throws just that additional burden upon the tax-paying property 
of the North,’’ announeed the Tribune.* Even George F. Hoar 
came to admit that the character of the carpetbaggers was such 
that they would not have been tolerated in the North.” 

With the development of a sentiment of opposition to the 
carpetbaggers, there came a new hope that a change of policy 
might throw the South open for migration of capital and for 
manufacturing. Surveying the situation, it was noticed that only 
South Carolina and Louisiana were still in 1873 oppressed by 
excessive taxes, while the other states might welcome northern 
mills and faetories. Virginia, for example, had accepted recon- 
struction, avoided carpetbaggers, and proceeded forward stead- 
ily in industrial development. The lesson was obvious — if the 
government abandoned its policy of upholding carpetbaggers, 
prosperity would come to the South. Propositions for moving 
New England cotton mills to the South were reported and dis- 
cussed in the press and on the floors of Congress. Even south- 
erners took a new hope from the renewed discussion of capital 
moving South.” 

Standing in the way of a change of policy stood the fact that 
stories of southern outrages had been the stock in trade of the 
Radicals since 1866 and the politicians had no thought of aban- 
doning so profitable a source of political ammunition. But even 
the ‘‘outrage business’’ received a death blow in the congres- 


"2 New York Tribune, May 24, 1873. 
Ibid., June 21, 1873. 
™Ibid., August 15, 1873. 
'* George F. Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years (New York, 1903), IT, 160-61. 
? New York Tribune, September 22, December 24, 1873; January 7, 17, 22, Feb 
tuary 16, July 31, 1874. 
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sional campaign of 1874. In the midst of the campaign an Ala 
bama congressman published a list of murders and acts of vio 
lence which had recently taken place in his state. Long suspicious 
of such stories, the New York Tribune immediately investigated 
and found no substantial basis for the congressman’s charges. 
Thereafter the accumulating atrocity stories were received 
dubiously by the northern people. However, the southern carpet- 
baggers were merely goaded into action by this exposure and 
a hastily ealled convention of Republican politicians assembled 
in Chattanooga to prepare an authentic list of atrocities for the 
benefit of the northern voter and to convince Congress that 
further protection should be given at elections. But the conven- 
tion proved abortive. While a number of the delegates came pre- 
pared to contribute atrocity stories and demand more federal 
interference, a larger number were found to have come to the 
convention to prevent a ‘‘new flood of misrepresentations”’ 
which would ‘‘frighten men and capital from their neglected 
fields and factories.’’ This latter class was composed of men who 
had become identified with the material interests of the South. 
Delegates from North Carolina were ready to declare that they 
had not heard of a political assault in their state for more than 
a year. The convention appointed a committee on ‘‘Facts and 
Statisties’’ which never reported, and passed general resolutions 
asserting that violence toward loyal men was common, but the 
total effect of their meeting was to give the South a clean bill of 
health.** With the ‘‘outrage’’ business played out, the Republi- 
cans were deprived of their leading arguments for continuing in 
power, while the Democrats and the Liberal Republicans insisted 
that business was injured by the plundering governments of the 
southern states. Testimony was sedulously gathered by the 71- 
bune to show that there were no outrages in Tennessee or Ken- 
tucky and that migrating capital was safe in those states.” 
The eventual victory of those who preferred the economic to 
the political exploitation of the South was foreshadowed in the 
election returns. The Democrats won control of Congress, and 
Republican politicians turned to a new stock taking. ‘‘We have 
77 Ibid., September 1, October 7, 12, 1874. 


78 Tbid., October 14, 15, 21, 1874. 
79 Ibid., October 24, November 3, 1874. 
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vot a hard lot from the South,’’ said Postmaster-General Mar- 
shall Jewell as he surveyed the carpetbag governments, ‘‘and 
the people will not submit to it any longer, nor do I blame 
‘*’ To Jewell’s mind the ecarpetbaggers did not have 
“among them one really first class man.’*! A consul in Ger- 
many thought it ‘*too d—d bad that our party should be ruined 
and have to go to the wall through the careless labors of such 
cattle’? as the Louisiana carpetbaggers. But, said this observer, 
the people were ‘‘tired out with this wornout ery of ‘Southern 
Qutrages!!!? Hard times and heavy taxes make them wish the 
‘nigger’ ‘everlasting nigger’ were in or Africa. ... It is 
amazing the change that has taken place in the last two years in 
public sentiment.’’ * Even Vice-President Wilson concluded that 
the Republican party would have to change its policy, and no- 
ticeed, after a trip through the South, that business conditions 
had improved and a spirit of industry was spreading among 
the southern whites.** Wisconsin’s Senator Howe ruefully re- 
garded the wreck of Republican hopes and suddenly remembered 
that the war was not ‘‘fought for the ‘nigger’ ’’ and the negro 
was not ‘‘the end and aim of all our effort.’’ 

The congressional elections of 1874 marked the abandonment 
of political reconstruction by the northern voters. The repu- 
diated Radicals continued their course until after they had de- 
livered the presidency to Hayes, but the popular vote in the 
North was cast in 1876 for Tilden and for a different method of 
exploiting the South. With the withdrawal of the federal troops 
from the South, the masters of capital embarked upon a policy 
of conciliating their former enemies and of slow infiltration into 
their conquered but stubborn provinces. 

A single glimpse at the situation a decade later will suffice to 
illustrate the new technique which the North came to employ in 
dealing with the South. In 1885 young William McKinley went 
to plead with the people of Virginia to send a protectionist to 
the Senate. ‘‘Do you imagine that anybody is coming to Vir- 


them.’ 


Jewell to E. B. Washburne, December 5, 1874, Washburne MSS. 
*1 Jewell to Lucius Fairchild, December 28, 1874, Fairchild MSS. 
2 T. Wilson to Fairchild, January 17, 1875, Fairchild MSS. 
‘* New York Tribune, June 5, 1875. 
*¢ T. O. Howe to Fairchild, June 14, 1875, Fairchild MSS. 
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ginia with his money to build a mill, or a factory, or a furnace, 
and develop your coal and your ore, bring his money down here, 
when you vote every time against his interests... .?’’ he asked, 
‘If you think so, you might just as well be undeceived now, for 
they will not come. ... Be assured that the Republicans of t), 
North harbor no resentments — only ask for the results of the 
war. They wish you the highest prosperity and the greatest de 
velopment.’’ * The change from the method of coercion to that 
of appeal was great, but the hope was still alive that in spite of 
the abandonment of political reconstruction the South would re 
ceive the master of capital with his promises of prosperity. 











85 William McKinley, Speeches and Addresses (New York, 1893), 181-95. 








THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1898-1900 


By Frep H. Harrineton 


On May 1, 1898, the Asiatic Squadron of the United States 
Navy, under the command of Commodore George Dewey, en- 
gaged and virtually annihilated a Spanish fleet at anchor under 
the batteries of Cavite in Manila Bay. This victory, which gave 
the United States the first foothold in the Philippines, marks a 
turning point in the history of American territorial expansion.’ 
It marks as well the beginning of a protest movement of propor- 
tions, a movement led by a strangely assorted group of citizens 
who fought expansion tooth and nail, and, in the face of over- 
whelming odds, urged renunciation of the spoils of war. Al- 
though it failed to achieve its purposes, the movement is of 
importance, for it held the political stage in the United States 
for two full years, and attracted to its ranks such public men as 
Bryan and Cleveland, Reed and Carnegie, Schurz and Hoar. 

In approaching the anti-imperialist > movement, it is well to 
bear in mind that it was based almost exclusively on grounds of 
abstract political principle. The anti-imperialists did not oppose 
colonial expansion for commercial, religious, constitutional, or 
humanitarian reasons. They opposed it because they thought 
that an imperialist policy ran counter to the political doctrines 
of the Declaration of Independence, Washington’s Farewell 
Address, and Linecoln’s Gettysburg Address —the doctrines 
which asserted that a government could not rule peoples without 
their consent, and that the United States, having been conceived 
as an instrument of and for its own people, should not imitate 

‘The vietory aroused great enthusiasm in the United States, and from this date 
the desire for expansion (which, as Professor Pratt has pointed out, ‘‘had turned 

® corner somewhere in the ten years before’’ 1898) grew much more rapidly than 
before. Julius W. Pratt, ‘‘ The ‘Large Policy’ of 1898,’’ in Mississiprt VALLEY His- 
TORICAL REVIEW, XIX (1932), 237. 

“The terms ‘‘imperialist’’ and ‘‘anti-imperialist’’ are here used as they were 
sed in 1898, to denote, respectively, those who favored and those who opposed the 


nial expansion of the United States. 
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the methods or interfere in the affairs of the Old World nations 
in any way. 

However these doctrines may be regarded today, there can be 
no doubt that they had a very real meaning for the citizens who 
organized the anti-imperialist movement. Almost to a man the 
anti-expansionists sincerely believed that abandonment of these 
‘‘euiding principles’? would mean the doom of the republic. 
This feeling was reflected time after time in the articles, 
speeches, and private correspondence of the leaders. It was pro 
claimed in the utterances of Carl Schurz, David Starr Jordan, 
William Jennings Bryan, Grover Cleveland, and Thomas B. 
Reed — men who represented five distinct groups in the move. 
ment. Schurz, for example, defined his position in the fall of 
1898, when he wrote: 


I believe that this Republic, in that sense, can endure so long as it 
remains true to the principles upon which it was founded, but that it 
will morally deeay if it abandons them. I believe that this democracy, 
the government of, by, and for the people, is not fitted for a colonial 
policy, which means conquest by force, or, as President McKinley 
called it, ‘‘eriminal aggression’’* and arbitrary rule over subject 
populations. I believe that, if it attempts such a policy on a large 
scale, its inevitable degeneracy will hurt the progress of civilization 
‘more than it can possibly further that progress by planting its flag 
upon foreign soil on which its fundamental principles of government 
cannot live.* 


David Starr Jordan, one of the first of many educators to de- 
clare against expansion, voiced the same sentiment when he told 
a San Francisco audience that to hold Cuba or the Philippines as 
colonies, ‘‘our democracy must necessarily depart from its best 
principles and traditions.’’ ‘‘There was great danger. .. ,’’ lie 
thought, ‘‘that in easy victory we might lose sight of the basal 
principles of the Republic, a coéperative association in which 


8 A reference to MeKinley’s message to Congress of December 6, 1897, in whic! 
the President had said, referring to Cuba, ‘‘I speak not of foreible annexation, for 
that cannot be thought of. That by our code of morality would be criminal aggres 
sion.’’ This was much cited by anti-imperialists when McKinley adopted an im 
perialist policy. 

4Schurz to Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, September 22, 1898, replying to an open lett 
from Bjérnson to Schurz. Frederic Bancroft (ed.), Speeches, Correspondence, 4 
Political Papers of Carl Schurz (New York, 1913), IT, 514. 
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‘all just government is derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned’.’’ ® 

Nor were the words of the two great Democratic leaders dif- 
ferent in language or tone. ‘‘Our guns destroyed a Spanish 
’ fleet,’’? Bryan told an Omaha audience on June 14, ‘‘but can they 
destroy that self-evident truth, that governments derive their 
just powers, not from superior force, but from the consent of 
the governed?’’*® Just a week later, in an address at Lawrence- 
ville, New Jersey, Cleveland asserted that ‘‘our government was 
formed for the express purpose of creating in a new world a new 
nation, the foundation of which should be man’s self-govern- 
ment,’’ and that to embark on a career of colonial aggrandize- 
ment would be to ‘‘abandon.. . old landmarks and to follow the 
lights of monarehical hazards.’’* 

Speaker Reed, the most prominent Republican to oppose ex- 
pansion, made no public pronouncement on the subject. In pri- 
vate, however, he let it be known that he would not support his 
party in opposing the ‘‘foundation principles of our govern- 
ment.’ * 

It can readily be seen that, in each instance, the whole weight 
of the argument is made to rest on the point of political principle. 
This is the ease with the other anti-imperialist speeches as well. 
It is true that, in the later phases on the movement, economic, 
constitutional, military, and humanitarian arguments were ad- 
vanced against expansion, but they were used to supplement the 
fundamental conception. Even after the Philippine atrocities 
had caused many anti-expansionists to stress the humanitarian 
aspects of their ease, the leaders continued to regard the ques- 
tion of political ideals as the real basis for their opposition to a 
colonial policy. 

The anti-imperialist movement began to take shape almost im- 
mediately after the Battle of Manila Bay, as a protest against 
the wave of expansion sentiment set in motion by Dewey’s viec- 
tory. Expansionists were clamoring for the annexation of Hawaii 
and the ‘‘retention’’ of the Philippines. Whitelaw Reid’s New 


‘David Starr Jordan, The Days of a Man (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1922), I, 616. 
This speech was delivered May 2, 1898. 

® Bryan on Imperialism (Chieago, 1900), 4. 

‘The Literary Digest (New York, 1890-), XVII (1898), 2. 

‘Samuel W. McCall, Thomas B. Reed (Boston, 1914), 258. 
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York Tribune was declaring editorially that ‘‘this country wil! 
be bound, in honor and in morals, either itself to assume the 
administration of the islands or to empower some other com. 
petent authority to do so,’’ even before the news of the naval 
victory had been confirmed.’ Other papers—the bulk of the 
administration press and some Democratie organs — followed 
the Tribune’s lead, declaring for expansion on military, reli. 
gious, commercial, humanitarian, and other grounds.’ 

Those opposed to imperialism immediately took the field in 
reply. They came forward as individuals, with statements similar 
to those quoted above, and made themselves heard through the 
press. From the start they enlisted the services of the inde- 
pendent Democratic and the Mugwump press — papers like the 
New York Evening Post, the Springfield Republican, the Boston 
Herald, and the Baltimore Sun. These papers became the main- 
stays of the anti-imperialist support, but they were by no means 
alone in their denunciation of expansion. Many regular Demo- 
cratic journals — the Chicago Chronicle, the Kansas City Times, 
the Charleston News and Courier, and the Richmond Times, to 
name but a few — followed the lead of Bryan or Cleveland in 
opposing imperialism. They were joined by a few Republican 
organs of independent leanings, among them the Boston Trav 
script, the Philadelphia Ledger, and the Pittsburgh Dispatch.” 

Despite this support, the anti-imperialist movement achieved 
no satisfactory organization in the early months of its existence. 
War feeling was still running high. It was as yet uncertain what 

9 New York Tribune, May 5, 1898. 

10 Republican papers that enthusiastically declared for expansion included the New 
York Sun, the Boston Journal, the Philadelphia Inquirer, Press, and North American, 
the Baltimore American, the Chicago Times-Herald and Interocean, the Minneapolis 
Tribune, and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Among the Democratic and independent 
papers which supported expansion were the New York Times, Journal, and Herald, 
the Brooklyn Eagle, the Baltimore Herald, the Washington Times, the Atlanta Cor 
stitution, the Jacksonville Times-Union, and the Louisville Courier-Journal. Literary 
Digest, XVII (1898), 32-38; Merle E. Curti, ‘‘Bryan and World Peace,’’ in Smith 
College Studies in History (Northampton, 1915-), XVI (1931), 125. 

11 Three of the four leading Boston papers (the Transcript, Herald, and Post 
came out strongly against expansion, but only one paper in New York (the Evening 
Post), one in Philadelphia (the Ledger), one in Baltimore (the Sun), and one in 
Chieago (the Chronicle) did the same. Naturally, many papers took half-way stands 


It should be added that the German-American press was solidly anti-imperialis' 
Literary Digest, XVII (1898), 32-38, 156-57. 
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the policy of the administration would be. And, most important 
of all, there was no feeling of common purpose among those op- 
posed to a colonial policy. Cleveland and Bryan, though both 
anti-imperialists and both Democrats, had no love for each other, 
and their forces were not disposed to codperate on short notice 
even in the face of common danger. Reed and Hoar and the 
other regular Republicans who feared expansion, recoiled at the 
thought of associating with Schurz and the other Mugwumps. 

Thus handicapped, the anti-imperialists made slow progress 
at first. They were able to put up little opposition to the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii,’*? which the most prominent anti-imperialist 
organ termed a ‘‘letting out of the waters,’’ the first step in a 
definitely imperialistic policy..* Henry Cabot Lodge, leader of 
the imperialists in Congress, could dismiss the first large anti- 
imperialist meeting as one of the ‘‘comic incidents”’ of the war," 
and the Saratoga Conference, which was organized by Carl 
Schurz to impress on President McKinley the dangers of expan- 
sion, actually delivered itself into the hands of the enemy.” 

Organization, however, came in time. By the time of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, it had become reasonably certain that the ad- 
ministration would adopt an imperialist policy.’® Those opposed 
to expansion began to realize the absolute necessity of common 
action. The independents, convinced that anti-imperialism took 
precedence over all other reforms, led the way. In Boston, under 
Gamaliel Bradford and Moorfield Storey, two Mugwumps, they 
organized a non-partisan Committee of Correspondence, de- 
signed to unite workers for the cause irrespective of political 

12 The congressional fight was led by Reed, Senator Justin Morrill (Republicans), 
Senator R. F. Pettigrew (Silver Republican), and a few Democrats, including Senator 
Stephen White and Representatives Champ Clark and John Sharp Williams. Congres- 
sional Record, 55 Cong., 2 Sess., passim; McCall, Reed, 234-36; Henry Cabot Lodge 
ed.), Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge 1884-1918 (New York, 1925), I, 302, 313, 317. 

is New York Evening Post, June 16, 1898. 

‘ Lodge to Roosevelt, June 15, 1898, speaking of the Boston meeting of that date, 
dge, Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, 1, 311-12. 

1° To seeure unanimity, the anti-imperialists yielded on points of principle. New 
York Evening Post, August 22, 1898; ‘‘Memorial Presented to William McKinley, 
September 15, 1898,’’ by a committee appointed at the conference held in Saratoga 


Springs, New York... (pamphlet, 1898); Bancroft, Schurz Papers, V, 515-16. 
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faith.’* Elsewhere they showed a willingness to codperate wit) 
anti-imperialists of every political faith. As time went on, the 
Bryan and Cleveland Democrats found that the issue mich; 
serve as a basis for a mutual understanding,'* and even the Re- 
publicans in the movement — strong party men most of them — 
displayed a tendency to draw closer to the other opponents of 
expansion. By January, 1899, George F. Hoar, who had ealled 
the Mugwumps the ‘‘vilest set of political assassins that ever 
disgraced this or any other country,’’’* was carrying on a close 
personal correspondence with two Mugwump leaders, Schurz and 
Storey.”° Andrew Carnegie, an anti-imperialist to whom the 
name of Bryan had been anathema two years before, was wish- 
ing the Nebraskan ‘‘god-speed’’ and warmly offering him ‘the 
hand of fellowship in the new issue before us.’’ ** 

It was this growing sense of common purpose that made pos- 
sible the formation of the Anti-Imperialist Leagues in the 
months after November, 1898 — leagues that included in their 
membership most of the prominent opponents of expansion, yet 
managed to carry on their work without much internal friction. 

The first Anti-Imperialist League, like the earlier Committee 
of Correspondence, was brought into being by the Boston anti 
imperialists.** The Bostonians retained control of the executive 
committee, but membership was open to ‘‘any citizen of the 
United States, irrespective of party ... if in sympathy with the 
objects of the League.’’ The forty-one vice-presidents were 
drawn from all sections of the country.” 

An examination of the list of officers of this league and similar 
organizations (such as the New York Anti-Imperialist League) 
gives insight into the elements that were behind the anti-im- 
perialist movement. In reviewing these lists, which contain the 
names of many of the nation’s outstanding men, one is struck a! 

17 Maria C. Lanzar, ‘‘The Anti-Imperialist League,’’ in The Philippine 8S 
Science Review (Manila, 1929-), IIT (1930), 7-12, 17. 

18 Roosevelt noted this tendency in the New York gubernatorial campaign of 1!> 
Lodge, Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, I, 356. 

19 Quoted in M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Portrait of an Independent, Moorfield Storey 
1845-1929 (Boston, 1932), 217. 


20 [bid., 217-18; Bancroft, Schurz Papers, V, 527-29. 


7. 
21 Curti, ‘Bryan and World Peace,’’ loc. cit., 127. 
22 Lanzar, ‘‘ The Anti-Imperialist League,’’ loc. cit., 16. The league 
November 19, 1898, at the office of Edward Atkinson. 
23 George S. Boutwell was president. Pamphlets of the Anti-Imperialist Leag 
Jordan, Days of a Man, I, 700. 
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first by the heterogeneous character of the league membership. 
A closer inspection serves to group most of the men into a few 
quite definite categories, the reformers, the political and econom- 
ic groups, and the intellectuals. 

Unquestionably the most active and enthusiastic of the anti- 


imperialists were those who had long fought for various polit- 


ical or social reforms. Included in the anti-imperialist movement 
were representatives of nearly every reform movement prom- 
inent in the United States in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. There were Liberal Republicans of 1872, Mugwumps, 
civil service enthusiasts — men like Carl Schurz, Charles Fran- 
eis Adams, E. L. Godkin, Moorfield Storey, Edward Atkinson, 
and Samuel Bowles. There were municipal reformers — James 
Coolidge Carter, the. Cuttings, and Edward M. Shepard of New 
York, Edwin Burritt Smith of Chicago, Hazen Pingree of De- 
troit, George G. Mercer and Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, and 
many more. There were social welfare workers, among them 
Ernest Crosby, Jane Addams, Josephine Lowell, and William 
Potts. There were single taxers (Crosby, Charles B. Spahr, and 
Kdward Osgood Brown), pacifists (Crosby, Atkinson, and Mer- 
cer), Prohibitionists (Senator Edward W. Carmack and John 
D. White), defenders of Indian rights (Mercer and Welsh), and 
free traders (Gamaliel Bradford and Albert S. Parsons). The 
remnant of the old abolition groups, represented by the son of 
Garrison, the son of Emerson, the son of James Birney, rallied 
to the eause, as did a number of clergymen, mustering in their 
ranks Bishop Henry Codman Potter, Henry Van Dyke, Charles 
i. Parkhurst, Leonard Woolsey Bacon, John White Chadwick, 
and Theodore Cuyler.** 

The political elements represented in the movement fall into 
‘our distinet groups — the independents, the Gold Democrats, 
the Bryan Democrats, and the regular Republicans. The inde- 
pendent group, most important of all, need only be mentioned 
tere. It included Sehurz, Adams, Storey, Godkin, Bradford, 
Bowles, Atkinson, and many others, men who have already been 
mentioned in consideration of their reform activities. 

The Gold Democrats also made a notable contribution to the 


‘These and the other anti-imperialists mentioned in the following paragraphs 
were associated with the movement as officers of one or more of the leagues or as 


tive workers for the cause. 
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movement. Headed by ex-President Cleveland himself, the anti. 
imperialists in this classification numbered most of the prom. 
inent Democrats who had bolted Bryan and Free Silver two 
years before. No less than eight members of Cleveland’s Ca}; 
nets,—Olney, Carlisle, Endicott, Morton, Vilas, Dickinson, Fair- 
child, and Harmon — came out against expansion,” and among 
the leading anti-imperialists were such Gold Democrats as 
Bourke Cockran, A. Augustus Healy, Thomas Mott Osborne, 
Louis Ehrich, and Senator Donelson Caffery. 

The Bryan Democrats were significant in the movement for 
their numbers rather than their leadership. Following Bryan, 
the majority of the Silverites embraced the anti-imperialist doe- 
trine by 1900, but their advocacy of the cause noticeably lacked 
the enthusiasm displayed by the independents and the Cleveland 
men. Only one Bryan Democrat, Senator Ben Tillman, was on 
the roll of the forty-one vice-presidents of the Anti-Imperialist 
League, and a mere handful of others, among them Joe Bailey, 
Champ Clark, and Senator A. O. Bacon, opposed colonial expan- 
sion with more than a show of fervor. 

The Republicans who joined the anti-imperialist movement 
were, almost without exception, Republicans of the older gen- 
eration, former supporters of Fremont and Lincoln who believed 
they were carrying on the tradition of the party’s antislavery 
days in opposing colonial expansion.*® They were ably repre- 
sented in the movement by the president and secretary of the 
Anti-Imperialist League, George S. Boutwell and Erving Win 
slow; by Senators Hoar, Hale, and Justin Morrill (who died in 
December, 1898); by ex-Senators John Sherman, George !. 
Edmunds, and John B. Henderson, and former President Her- 
rison. Notwithstanding their prominence in party politics, the) 
brought few of the rank and file of the party with them. 

A number of Silver Republicans, such as Charles 8S. Towne 
and Senator R. F. Pettigrew, a very few Republicans of the 
younger political generation, among them Henry U. Johnson and 
Governor William Larrabee, and a scattering of individuals 
from minor parties also were attracted to the ranks of the ant 

25 Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland, A Study in Courage (New York, 1932), 745-47 

26 It is interesting to note that the average age of these men (in November, 1*!'* 
was 71.1 years, whereas the average age of the forty-one vice-presidents of the An! 
Imperialist League was only 58.3. 
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imperialists. Few in number, they exercised no important influ- 
ence on the character of the movement. 

Turning from the reform and political classifications, one 
finds a number of intellectuals in the movement — men who ecan- 
not be classified either as reformers or as politicians. They fall 
into two general categories, the educators and the literary fig- 
ures. A few college presidents were active anti-imperialists, 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford and Henry Wade Rogers of 
Northwestern being the leading examples. Many college profes- 
sors took the same position, prominent among them being Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, William James, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Felix Adler, Adolph Cohn, Franklin Henry Giddings, Hermann 
E. von Holst, William Vaughn Moody, and I. J. MeGinity.** The 
literary group contained an equally noteworthy group of men, 
including Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, Henry B. Fuller, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and 
Finlay Peter Dunne. 

To complete the picture of the anti-imperialist movement, it 
is necessary to call attention to three economic classifications, 
the business men and industrialists, the labor leaders, and the 
‘interested groups’’ in the movement. Though numerically in- 
significant, each of these groups deserves at least passing 
mention. 

The business and industrial group, very small in size, should 
be noted because its members, as individuals, did much toward 
financing the movement. Andrew Carnegie was particularly gen- 
erous in this respect,** and others, including John J. Valentine, 
Dana Estes, Richard T. Crane, and George Foster Peabody, did 
their share. 

Even smaller was the labor element. The anti-imperialists 
made great efforts to attract labor support, but, on the whole, 
were unsuccessful. Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, did show a lively interest in the question, 
but he was almost the only important labor leader to do so.” 

Nor did the ‘‘interested groups’’—the growers of sugar 

‘Giddings, like Bishop Potter, later reversed his position. 

** Albert Bigelowe Paine, Mark Twain, A Biography (New York, 1912), ITI, 1113; 
Lanzar-Carpio, ‘‘ The Anti-Imperialist League,’’ loc. cit., IV (1932), 248; Bancroft, 
Schurz Papers, V, 531. 

*° Patrick Ford and Patrick Collins, Anti-Imperialist League vice-presidents, had 
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beets, cane sugar, tobacco, and other agricultural products that 
presumably would suffer from Philippine competition — figure 
very greatly in the anti-imperialist movement of 1898-1900, A|. 
though this may appear surprising in view of the activities of 
those same groups in the Philippine independence movement 
thirty vears later, it follows from a careful examination of the 
facts. Two directors of the American Sugar Beet Company were 
connected with the New York Anti-Imperialist League.’ Aj 
least one farm paper, the American Agriculturist, opposed ex 
pansion because of the menace of Philippine products. The see- 
retary of the Anti-Imperialist League reported in 1899 that ‘‘the 
tobacco, the beet-sugar and the agricultural interests in general] 
circulated our petitions and made canvasses among their own 
constituents to bring out remonstrances to the Senate.’”' This, 
however, is virtually all that can be said of their activities. It 
does not appear that the ‘‘interested groups’’ contributed much 
money to the leagues, and certainly they gave the movement few 
leaders of note. The great majority of the anti-imperialists had 
no connection, direct or otherwise, with these activities. 

It can be seen from this analysis that the anti-imperialists 
drew their support from a number of sources. This served to 
increase the prestige of the leagues, but it also served to limit 
their effectiveness. As each crisis came, in the years from 1898 
to 1900, there were differences of opinion and desertions, whic 
periodically threatened to wreck the movement, and finally did 
bring about its collapse. These dissensions are clearly revealed 
in the first great fight waged by the anti-imperialists, their strug- 
gle against ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain. 

The treaty, signed on December 10, 1898, contained the very 
feature the opponents of expansion most dreaded and opposed — 
the cession of the Philippine Islands to the United States. With 
this stipulation, it presented a direct challenge to the anti-im- 
perialists, a challenge that was not long ignored. Andrew Car- 
negie, who had become almost fanatical on the subject of terri- 
torial expansion, repaired to Washington to use his influence 


engaged in labor activities, but neither had much connection with labor interests 
1898. 

80 Robert Fulton Cutting and George Foster Peabody. 

81 Erving Winslow, ‘‘The Anti-Imperialist League,’’ in The Independent (New 
York, 1848-1928), LI (1899), 1348. 
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against the treaty,*? and the newly-founded Anti-Imperialist 
League, having established a lobby in the national capital, cir- 
culated petitions and brought what pressure it could to bear on 
the leading Senators.** 

Despite this show of activity, the anti-imperialists were by 
no means united in opposition to the treaty. A few, typified by 
Senator George Gray, the only anti-expansionist on the peace 
commission, completely deserted the movement on the issue, and 
took no further part in anti-imperialist activities.‘ A larger 
croup, While not yielding opposition to expansion, differed as to 
the wisdom of opposing ratification. Speaker Reed, who had used 
all his influence in attempting to prevent the annexation of 
Hawaii, eriticized, but made no move to fight the peace treaty,” 
and such enthusiastic anti-imperialists as William Jennings 
Bryan and Senator George L. Wellington felt justified in de- 
claring for ratification.** 

In view of Bryan’s great importance in the anti-imperialist 
movement, his stand is worth some consideration. As it has al- 
ready been noted, the Commoner had been one of the first states- 
men to declare against colonial expansion. Being a Colonel of 
Volunteers, he had not enlarged on the sentiments of his Omaha 
speech in the following six months, nor had he become affiliated 
with the Anti-Imperialist League. On December 13, 1898, how- 
ever, the day after receiving his discharge from the army, he re- 
defined his position in an interview given at Savannah, Georgia. 
He was still vigorously opposed to expansion because, as he said, 
‘this nation cannot endure half republic and half colony — half 
free and half vassal.’’ At the same time, he favored ratification 
on the ground that it would be ‘‘easier... to end the war at once 
by ratifying the treaty and then deal with the subject in our 
own way.’’ ‘*The issue,’’ he pointed out, ‘‘can be presented 
directly by a resolution of Congress declaring the policy of the 
nation upon this subject.’’ *” 

*? Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie (Boston, 1906), 364. For Carnegie’s state 
of mind see William R. Thayer, John Hay (Boston, 1915), II, 199. 

Winslow, ‘*Anti-Imperialist League,’’ loc. cit., LI (1899), 1348. 

‘George F. Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years (New York, 1903), II, 313-15. 

°* William A. Robinson, Thomas B. Reed, Parliamentarian (New York, 1930), 369- 
71; Lodge, Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, I, 370. 

* Wellington lived to regret supporting the treaty. See Cong. Record, 57 Cong., 


1 Sess., 2022, 


* Bryan on Imperialism, 5-6. 
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Bryan’s statement took the anti-imperialists by surprise, and 
most of them put the worst possible interpretation on the Demo. 
cratic leader’s words. A careful examination of Bryan’s state- 
ments and his correspondence leads one to conclude that the 
Nebraskan was sincere in his desire for peace, and that he really 
wanted to see the issue of imperialism disposed of (by a con- 
gressional pledge for Philippine independence) in 1899, so that, 
as he wrote Carnegie on December 24, 1898, ‘‘the fight against 
trusts and for free silver may be continued.’’ ** The fact remains, 
however, that Schurz, Hoar, Carnegie, Pettigrew, and other 
anti-imperialists saw the Savannah declaration in quite another 
light. They believed and charged that Bryan was acting in bad 
faith, sacrificing principle for political advantage in his desire 
for an issue for the 1900 campaign.*® Bryan’s attempt to per. 
suade his friends in the Senate to support the treaty *° increased 
the distrust of the Democratic leader, and caused several to turn 
against him as a potential leader of the anti-imperialist move- 
ment.** 

It is not necessary here to trace in detail the unsuccessful fight 
against ratification. For two full months, Hoar, Hale, Gorman, 


Bacon, Pettigrew, and others ably maintained the anti-imperial- 
ist position on the Senate floor. Developing unexpected strength 
in January, 1899, they seemed close to victory in spite of Bryan’s 
stand,** and the supporters of the treaty finally carried the day 
by a margin of just two votes.** The Bacon resolution, carrying 
a pledge of Philippine independence, was defeated by the casting 
vote of Vice-President Hobart.** 


38 Curti. ‘‘ Bryan and World Peace,’’ loc. cit., 128. See also Bryan’s Washington, 
New York, and Lincoln, Nebraska interviews, quoted in ibid., 126-27, For evidence 
that Bryan hoped for political gain, see letter of Clark Howell to Atlanta Constitu 
tion, December 20, 1898, ibid., 124-25. For statement of Pettigrew see Richard F 
Pettigrew, Imperial Wushington (Chieago, 1922), 270-71. The Constitution was 
enthusiastically expansionist, and Pettigrew’s account (written two decades later 
not altogether trustworthy. 

89 Ibid.; Autobiography of Carnegie, 364-65; Hoar, Autobiography, II, 322° 
Curti, ‘‘ Bryan and World Peace,’’ loc. cit., 123-30. 

40 Bryan changed few if any votes, but it is probable that he could have preventes 
ratification had he chosen to do so. Ibid., 121-22. 

41 Autobiography of Carnegie, 364; Hoar, Autobiography, 322-23. 

42 Bancroft, Schurz Papers, V1, 37; Lodge, Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, ! 
385, 387. 

43 February 6, 1899, 57 to 27. Senate Journal, 55 Cong., 3 Sess., 216. 

44 February 14, 1899, 29 to 29. Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 3 Sess., 1845-46. 
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The story of the anti-imperialist movement during 1899 and 
most of 1900 is a story of incessant activity on the part of the 
leaders of the movement, a story of conferences and public meet- 
ings, of an endless succession of pamphlets, magazine articles, 
poems, and speeches directed against colonial expansion, and of 
the improvement of organization through the anti-imperialist 
leagues. Despite the ratification of the peace treaty, the move- 
ment continued to grow. The leaders carried the fight to the 
country, and met with a favorable response. By May, 1899, the 
original Anti-Imperialist League had over thirty thousand mem- 
bers,*® and it was claimed in the first annual report that ‘‘over 
half a million contributors’’ had assisted the organization in its 
activities.** 

There were anti-imperialist leagues in a dozen cities before 
the end of 1899 — Boston, Springfield, Massachusetts, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Portland, Oregon.** These 
bodies went by various names, but were strikingly similar in set- 
up and purposes. In October, 1899, at an anti-imperialist con- 
ference attended by delegates from thirty states, the local organ- 
izations formed a central association, the American Anti-Im- 
perialist League, with headquarters in Chicago.** The national 
league supplemented rather than supplanted the local bodies. 
The latter, and the Boston league in particular,*® continued to 
issue and distribute pamphlets, organize meetings, and ecrystal- 
lize anti-imperialist sentiment in the same manner as before. 

With the outbreak of the Philippine insurrection, in February, 
i899, events in the islands came to play a much greater part in 
the productions of the anti-imperialists. Until this time the op- 
ponents of expansion had been inclined to deride rather than 
praise the Filipinos. Gompers had referred to them as a ‘‘semi- 
barbaric population, almost primitive in their habits and cus- 

*5 Winslow, ‘‘ Anti-Imperialist League,’’ loc. cit., LI (1899), 1350. 

#° Lanzar, ‘‘ Anti-Imperialist League,’’ loc. cit., III (1930), 21. 


7 Ibid., 21-22; The Anti-Imperialist (Brookline, Mass., 1899-1900), No. 4 (Au 
gust 20, 1899), 30. 

*S Lanzar, ‘‘ Anti-Imperialist League,’’ loc. cit., 24-30; Bancroft, Schurz Papers, 
VI, 121. 

** The Boston organization changed its name from the Anti-Imperialist League 
to the New England Anti-Imperialist League when the Chicago organization was 
formed. It resumed the original title on November 8, 1904. 
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toms.’’ °° Thomas B. Reed had spoken disparagingly of ‘‘yellow- 
bellies’? and ‘‘naked Sulus,’’™ and other anti-imperialists, be- 
lieving the Filipinos unfit for self-government, had urged that 
the archipelago be disposed of to a European power.” The in- 
surrection, however, together with the gradually unfolded story 
of the relationship that had existed between Aguinaldo and cer. 
tain United States officials, led virtually the entire anti-expan- 
sion group to advocate independence for the islands, and to sup- 
port the cause of the insurgents against the McKinley admin. 
istration.** 

Particularly useful to the anti-imperialists were the reports of 
outrages committed by American troops during the insurree- 
tion — instances of the burning of crops and villages, disregard 
of the rules of civilized warfare, of the ‘‘water cure,’’ and 
orders to ‘‘take no prisoners.’’ Ironically enough, these were the 
sort of stories that had aroused the American nation against the 
Spaniards in Cuba. The anti-imperialists were quick to note this, 
and claimed that it furnished a concrete example of the inevit- 
able consequences of denying a people the fundamental right of 
self-government. 

The Philippine situation led to the most sensational episode 
in the history of the movement, the seizure of the Atkinson 
pamphlets. The incident occurred because of an excess of zeal on 
the part of one of the first and most enthusiastic opponents of 
Philippine annexation — Edward Atkinson of Boston and Brook- 
line, a retired textile manufacturer in his seventies. 

Long the ardent champion of a score of reforms, Atkinson be- 
gan writing, publishing, and distributing violent anti-imperialist 
pamphlets in the fall of 1898. This, of course, was no more than 
was being done by a dozen other enthusiasts in the movement. 
In the spring of 1899, however, he wrote to the secretary of war, 
enclosing his three principal pamphlets, and declaring his inten 
tion of sending them to American soldiers in the Philippines. 

50 New York Evening Post, August 20, 1898. 

51 Robinson, Reed, 369, 370. 

52 E.g., Nevins, Cleveland, 746; Bancroft, Schurz Papers, V, 472-73. 

58 Anti-Imperialist Address of March 13, 1899. The Philippine atrocities brought 
forth the best poetry of the anti-imperialist movement, such as William Vaughn 


Moody’s great ‘‘Ode in Time of Hesitation’’ and his ‘‘On a Soldier Fallen in the Plu 
ippines.’’ For other anti-imperialist verse see Liberty Poems (Boston, 1900). 
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Receiving no reply, he sent copies, as a test, to eight prominent 
men (most of them United States officials) in the islands. 

The government acted at once. On May 2, 1899, Postmaster- 
General Charles Emory Smith ordered the San Francisco post- 
master to remove all Atkinson pamphlets from the Manila mails. 
A number of the offending documents were intercepted the fol- 
lowing day.™* 

This action aroused great interest throughout the United 
States. The anti-imperialists rushed to Atkinson’s defense, the 
Springfield Republican finding in the seizure ‘‘the mailed hand 
of the rule of blood and iron being gradually disclosed . . 
which,’’ it added, ‘‘ will next fall heavily upon freedom of speech 
within the old borders of the United States.’’ * The postmaster- 
general defended his order in sharp words, and was supported 
by most of the imperialist press.** 

On the whole, the administration suffered, and the anti-im- 
perialists profited as a result of Smith’s order. Atkinson, com- 
paratively unknown before, achieved a degree of notoriety which 
showed itself in an increased demand for his pamphlets.*? What 
was more, the opponents of expansion had another talking point, 
which they proceeded to make the most of, in speeches, pamph- 
lets, and through the press.** 

The question of the election of 1900 confronted the anti-im- 
perialists from the start. There was obviously no hope of achiev- 
ing suecess through the Republican party, so the question was 
narrowed down to two alternatives —the support of Bryan or 
the nomination of a third ticket. 

Bryan’s views on expansion were generally satisfactory to 
the anti-imperialists, and his preéminent position in the Demo- 
cratie party seemed to point to the advisability of endorsing him 

‘+ Literary Digest, XVIII (1899), 541-42, 708-709. Orders were issued ‘‘ saying 
that their transmission through the domestic mails had also been forbidden’’ but 
this restriction apparently was lifted immediately. The three documents concerned 
were circulated as Senate documents as well as by Atkinson, for they had been read 
into the Congressional Record. 

55 Quoted in Literary Digest, XVIII (1899), 541. The Boston league did not ap 
prove of Atkinson’s course. 

86 Ibid., 542. 

5? Anti-Imperialist, No. 6 (October 1, 1900), 2. 


5S See e.g., James J. Dooling, Rhymes without Treason (Lexington, Massachusetts, 
1899), 2; Henry B. Fuller, The New Flag (Chicago, 1899), passim. 
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as the anti-imperialist candidate. There were, however, two ob- 
jections to this course of action. The majority of the leaders of 
the anti-imperialist movement were strong gold men, and Bryan 
clung tenaciously to free silver. In addition, many anti-imperial- 
ists were suspicious of the Nebraskan because of his stand on 
the ratification question. 

The result was an attempt —or rather, several attempts — 
to form a third party, designed to split the McKinley vote as 
Palmer had split Bryan’s in 1896. Perhaps the most serious of 
these attempts was that made on January 6, 1900, at a confer- 
ence held in New York. Carnegie, Schurz, Bradford, Pettigrew, 
Edwin Burritt Smith, John B. Henderson, Franklin Henry Gid 
dings, and Brisbane Walker were among the dozen and a half 
participants. According to Pettigrew, the only person to leave a 
written account of the meeting, a temporary organization was 
effected, and plans proceeded until, in February, Carnegie with. 
drew his financial support and the whole movement collapsed.” 

Meanwhile, Bryan sentiment was increasing among the op- 
ponents of expansion. By 1900 the Springfield Republican and 
other anti-expansion papers that had opposed Bryan in 1596 
were displaying ‘‘a growing toleration of Mr. Bryan’s aspira- 
tions.’’*®’ Many anti-imperialists who disliked the Democratic 
leader intensely agreed with William James, who wrote from 
France that ‘‘the Republican party is fattened to kill,’’ and that 
it would be best to defer plans for independent action until 
1904." Part of this feeling was spontaneous; part was due to the 
untiring activities of Erving Winslow, secretary of the New 
England Anti-Imperialist League, a regular Republican who had 
determined to secure an anti-imperialist endorsement of the 
Nebraskan’s candidacy.” 

As 1900 wore on, it became apparent that the Bryan group 
would prevail. The Commoner was nominated by the Democrats 
in June, on a platform that contained a thoroughly satisfactory 
anti-imperialist plank dictated by Bryan himself.** Some anti- 

59 Pettigrew, Imperial Washington, 272-73, 321-25. 

60 Henry James, Richard Olney and his Publie Service (Boston, 1923), 309. 

61 James to Schurz, March 16, 1900, Bancroft, Schurz Papers, VI, 190. 

62 [bid., 191-92. 


63 Bryan to William J. Stone, June 30, 1900, Curti, ‘‘Bryan and World Peace,” 
loc. cit., 132. 
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imperialists looked with misgivings at the free silver plank, but 
many of these were placated when Bryan, at the suggestion of 
Erving Winslow,” devoted his entire acceptance speech to a ring- 
ing denunciation of colonial expansion.” 

The Liberty Congress, a convention called by the American 
Anti-Imperialist League to define the position of the opponents 
of expansion, assembled in Indianapolis on August 15 and 16, 
1900. The third party group, now a mere handful, had met on 
the 14th in the same city, only to find organization impossible 
because of numerical weakness and the lack of available candi- 
dates.” The Liberty Congress, therefore, had only to decide 
whether or not it would endorse Bryan by name. This question 
the committee on resolutions answered in the affirmative, and 
the convention, adopting the report by an overwhelming major- 
ity, declared for ‘‘the direct support of Mr. Bryan as the most 
effective means of crushing imperialism.’’ ” 

The declaration of the Liberty Congress clarified the position 
of the anti-imperialists in the campaign. On the other hand, it 
did not mean that all opponents of expansion gave their support 
to Bryan. Many old Republicans and Gold Democrats, like Hoar 
and Carnegie and Abram 8S. Hewitt, declared for McKinley, and 
others, including Cleveland, Reed, and Charles Francis Adams, 
withheld support from both candidates. This opposition, more- 
over, was scarcely less harmful to Bryan’s cause than was much 
of the support accorded him. Schurz and many of the Gold Demo- 
crats issued qualified endorsements, and plainly gave the voters 
to understand that they were choosing the lesser of two great 
evils in supporting Bryan.** 

From the standpoint of the anti-imperialists who supported 
the Democratic ticket, the outcome of the election was very dis- 

64 Ibid. August 8, 1900, at Indianapolis. 

6° Speeches of William Jennings Bryan (New York, 1909), II, 17-49. Bryan had 
spoken against expansion on several other occasions in 1898, 1899, and 1900. See Byran 
on Imperialism. 

66 New York Evening Post, August 14, 1900; New York Times, August 14, 15, 
1900; Howe, Storey, 200. A third party convention was held in New York on Septem 


5, 1900, but the nominees refused to run, and the whole project fell through. 
New York Evening Post, September 5, 1900. 

*? New York Times, August 17, 1900; George S. Boutwell, Bryan or Imperialism? 
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appointing. Bryan fell behind his 1896 showing in every re- 
spect —in the electoral college total, in popular votes, in per. 
centage of the vote cast. Furthermore, there was little evidence 
of anti-imperialist strength in the returns. Bryan’s New Eng- 
land gains may have been due in part to the Commoner’s opposi- 
tion to expansion — and this was almost certainly the ease in 
Massachusetts, where the Democrats polled 37.9% of the vote as 
against 26.3% in 1896—but there is no reason for believing 
that the anti-imperialists had much influence at the polls in other 
states, or that their activities affected Bryan’s electoral total in 
the slightest degree. 

Bryan’s defeat in 1900 marks the end of anti-imperialism as 
an important factor in American polities. The opponents of ex- 
pansion were reluctant to admit this at first,°* and made stren- 
uous efforts to revive interest in the cause.”? These efforts met 
with no response, and it gradually became apparent to the most 
sanguine of the anti-imperialists that the movement was polit- 
ically dead.” 

As time went on, the leagues began to break up. This process, 
once started, proceeded rapidly, and 1905 saw the original Anti. 
Imperialist League as the only active survivor of the dozen 
organizations of five years before. Led by a little group of Bos 
tonians, this league resolutely clung to its long dead issue for 
more than two decades. In the face of public apathy, it continued 
to distribute pamphlets, organize public meetings, and urge con- 
gressmen to vote for the independence of the Philippines. Al- 
though hampered by the lack of funds, the league plunged into 
the work of exposing army atrocities in the Philippines, employ- 
ing H. Parker Willis as a publicity agent and presenting a great 
mass of material to the Senate Investigating Committee in 1903- 
1905."* In many of its activities it had a valuable ally in William 
2, 1900, ‘‘It is a choice between evils, and I am going to shut my eyes, hold my nose, 
vote, go home, and disinfect myself.’’ Nevins, Cleveland, 746. 

69 See Allan Nevins, The Evening Post, A Century of Journalism (New York, 
1922), 568-69, for an amusing illustration of this point. 

70 Lanzar-Carpio, ‘‘ Anti-Imperialist League,’’ loc. cit., III (1930), 118-32; als 
Benjamin Harrison, Views of an Ex-President (Indianapolis, 1901), 185-270; Mark 
Twain, ‘‘To The Person Sitting in Darkness,’’ in North American Review (New York, 
1815-), CLXXIT (1901), 161-76. 

71 Charles R. Codman, in speech of March 30, 1901, Free America, Free Cuba, Fre 
Philippines (Boston, 1901), 2-3. 

72 Lanzar-Carpio, ‘‘ Anti-Imperialist League,’’ loc. cit., IV (1932), 182-98, 239-44; 
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Jennings Bryan, who continued to fight for the cause in the 
Commoner, on the lecture platform, and in party councils. Bryan 
rendered particularly valuable service in securing anti-imperial- 
ist planks in the Democratic platforms year after year.” It was 
these planks that caused the league to declare for the Democratic 
nominees in every presidential campaign from 1904 to 1920." 
The league’s last great fight was for the Jones bill, with the 
Clark amendment, during Wilson’s administration. As the con- 
test wore on, however, the weakness of the organization became 
all too apparent. Wilson paid little or no attention to the league’s 
recommendations, and the fight for the bill rested with admin- 
istration congressmen and the Filipinos rather than with the 
men who had fought for island independence for nearly twenty 
vears.”* After the passage of the bill, contributions, long on the 
decline, fell off to the vanishing point. The league held its last 
official meeting on November 27, 1920.** With the death of the 
league president, Moorfield Storey, in 1929, the last vestige of 
organization disappeared, the league passing into history with 
its objects still unrealized.” 
The tangible results achieved by the anti-imperialists were 
few indeed. They may have had some slight influence on the 


American administration in the islands,** by drawing attention 
to conditions in the Philippines, and, in the course of their long- 
continued battle for Philippine independence, they may have 
lielped secure the enactment of the Jones Act of 1916. The move- 
ment also acted as the agency for restoring many Gold Demo- 
crats of party ranks, and for depriving certain Republicans of 
their influence in the party. But that is all. Beyond these inciden- 
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tal results, the movement seems to have left no perceptible trace 
in American history. The leaders never gained control of govern 
mental machinery. They did not impress their message on more 
than a small fraction of the people, and when the Philippine in 
dependence bills were finally passed, more than three decades 
after the second defeat of Bryan, the passage was brought about 
by a combination of forces very different from those represented 
in the anti-imperialist movement of 1898-1900. 

The reasons for the failure of the anti-imperialist movement 
are not hard to find. First was the strong position of the im- 
perialists. In the early months of their agitation, the anti-im- 
perialists had to contend with a widespread feeling of national. 
ism, a feeling engendered by the patriotism and enthusiasm in- 
cident to the war with Spain. The people were stirred by the 
thought of distant possessions, of an empire second to none, a 
‘‘world power’’ on whose territories the sun would never set. 


In time, this feeling gave way to one of indifference, but by then 
expansion was an accomplished fact. 

Second, the anti-imperialists were handicapped by the nature 
of their case. They were forced to preach abnegation rather than 
indulgence, to urge the pride of renunciation as against the pride 


of glory and possession. Their whole case rested on an abstract 
principle, the application of which was not altogether clear to 
the public at large. Although they could present a strong emo- 
tional argument based on traditions of liberty, the imperialists 
could more than match this with descriptions of future greatness. 

Most tragic of all, however, was the failure to unite in support 
of a political leader. The majority of the great anti-imperialists 
— Cleveland and Reed and Hoar are examples — showed no 
disposition to head a great protest movement. The one available 
champion of the cause, William Jennings Bryan, was absolutely 
unacceptable to many anti-imperialists, and was followed by 
others with extreme reluctance. Men found themselves apologiz- 
ing rather than fighting for the standard bearer of their cause. 
And in consequence, what had started as a glorious struggle for 
freedom ended in bickerings, dissension, and dissatisfaction, a 
great crusade without crusaders. The anti-imperialists, weak- 
ened by desertions and lack of morale, wavered every time they 
met the enemy, and, in 1900, suffered a rout from which they 
were never able to recover. 














THE TWENTY - EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
\ISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Evmer E.uis 


The fine weather of the last week in April combined with the 
accessibility of Cincinnati brought out the largest attendance of 
any meeting in the history of the Association. The sessions were 
invariably well attended, and in several instances larger rooms 
had to be seeured in order to accommodate those who wished to 
take part. Excellent facilities for programs aided greatly in mak- 
ing the meeting a pleasant and profitable experience. 

Cincinnati was a natural location for a consideration of 
‘Factors in the Development of the Old Northwest,’’ the theme 
of the opening session on Thursday, April 25. Reginald C. Me- 
Grane of the University of Cincinnati presided. ‘‘The Southern 
Element in the Leadership of the Old Northwest’’ was the factor 
presented by John D. Barnhart of the West Liberty (West Vir- 
ginia) State Teachers College. This leadership, Mr. Barnhart 
found, was not made up of a single type of southerner, but em- 
braced representatives of every important group in that region. 
These furnished a large number of political leaders, particularly 
in Indiana and Illinois. Their influence was in the direction of 
making government more democratic, aligning the region with 
Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy, legalizing slavery, and 
developing political institutions copied in part from southern 
models. Religious leaders of the Old Northwest were largely 
trom the South and helped to advance the leading frontier 
churches, the Great Revival, and the camp meeting, as well as to 
delay the establishment of an educated ministry. Other features 
of the southern social system were developed north of the Ohio, 
most of which reflected the individualistic and democratic social 
order of the upland South. 

Robert P. Ludlum of Cornell University contributed a diseus- 
sion of a specifie leader — ‘‘ Joshua R. Giddings, Radical.’’ Gid- 
dings apparently became a reformer after following a common- 
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place career until he was about forty years old. Then, after the 
loss of a speculative fortune, he entered the anti-slavery move 
ment. ‘‘Unfalteringly persistent, violently outspoken, certain of 
the unquestionable rightness of his ideals, acutely conscious of 
his duty, suspicious of others, humorless, harsh, courageous, jn- 
curably contentious,’’ said Mr. Ludlum, ‘‘he was a man to be 
respected, perhaps admired, but scarcely to be loved by people 
less iron-souled than he.’’ 

Agnes M. Larson of St. Olaf College directed attention toward 
a different factor in ‘*‘The Last Stand of the Woodsman in the 
Old Northwest.’’ Beginning in the eighteen-forties, the pine- 
hungry lumbermen of Maine drifted into the seemingly inex- 
haustible forests of white pine in what is now Minnesota. Not 
woodsmen alone, for they brought with them New England cap- 
ital with which to develop Stillwater and St. Anthony Falls into 
lumber centers that would rival Bangor. With water power, 
markets developing nearby, and immense resources of timber, 
they succeeded to a substantial degree. The founders of this in- 
dustry also supplied leadership in polities and in the fields of 
banking and flour milling, as well as in cultural affairs. The 
woodsman who hewed down the forest provided a colorful chap- 
ter in the history of the Old Northwest, but, like the fur trader 
and the cowboy, this hero soon became a legendary figure in the 
epic drama of the past. Richard L. Power of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity completed the session with the paper on ‘‘Geography and 
the Hoosier Stereotype’’ (see ante, XXII, 33-48). 

James A. James of Northwestern University presided over thie 
luncheon meeting on Thursday. The speaker was the National 
Archivist, R. D. W. Connor, who spoke on ‘‘ Plans for a National! 
Archives Establishment.’’ The delay in making adequate provi- 
sions for the care of the records of the United States, the archiv- 
ist pointed out, has not passed unnoticed by statesmen, and the 
present building — probably the most beautiful and effectively 
planned structure of its kind — is the culmination of a long series 
of efforts, many of them going back more than a century. This 
movement began with a recommendation of President Hayes, 
and sixty-nine archives bills were introduced in Congress be- 
tween 1880 and 1931. Plans were authorized in 1913, ground for 
the building was broken in 1931, and the work of transferring 
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the archives will commence in the summer of 1935. Mr. Connor 
pointed out that the problem of archives preservation becomes 
increasingly difficult as more recent records are approached. 
Kach year since 1930 the government has accumulated about 
90,000 eubie feet of archives, while the total in 1860 was only 
108,701 eubie feet. 

(). Fritiof Ander of Augustana College presided over the after- 
noon session devoted to ‘‘Religious Forees on the Frontier.’’ 
“The Advance of the United Presbyterians into Oregon,’’ by J. 
Orin Oliphant of Bucknell University opened the discussion. 
Two of the smaller churches of the Presbyterian family — the 
Associate and the Associate Reformed — whose union at Pitts- 
burgh in 1858 was to produce the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, were among those actively interested in evangel- 
izing the Pacifie Coast frontier in the late eighteen-forties. The 
Oregon ministers of the two groups agreed upon a basis for 
union, and formed the United Presbytery of Oregon on October 
20, 1852, more than five years before the two parent bodies were 
to fuse into the United Presbyterian Church of North America. 
The action taken in Oregon stood as an object lesson to the 
national organizations, and although on a different basis, the 
two larger organizations eventually united. When this happened, 
the Oregon group set aside its own plan of 1852 and joined the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

Philip D. Jordan of the State University of lowa presented a 
paper on **The Andover Band — Outpost of Congregational- 
ism.’? In 1843 the American Home Missionary Society sent 
eleven graduates of Andover Theological Seminary to the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa to reclaim what one missionary called a frontier 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Despite the indifference of the settlers 
and their dislike of highly educated preachers, the Iowa band 
carried on. However successful the individuals of the band were 
in converting small areas to Congregationalism, their religion 
was not able to compete successfully with other creeds. Among 
the prominent faiths, only the Episcopal Church was less suc- 
cesstul. Trained in the classics, disciplined by Puritan morality, 
and conditioned by a Federalist aristocracy, their conception of 
the good life differed radically from the fervent Jacksonian 
ideology of Peter Cartwright’s emotional brethren. 
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The final paper on the program, ‘‘Catholie Mission Aid Socie. 
ties,’’ was read by Father Raymond Corrigan of St. Louis Uni. 
versity. The poverty of the frontier Catholie churches, he re. 
lated, was well illustrated by the eighty-dollar income of the first 
Bishop of Cincinnati in the year 1823. Local sources of revenye 
for the church were almost wholly restricted to the two or three 
dollars brought in by the Sunday collection, and a rare and 
scanty fee for a marriage. This poverty led to appeals to Europ. 
ean members of the church for aid, and these appeals in tury 
led to the founding of three Mission Aid Societies. These were 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, founded in Lyons, 
France, in 1822; the Leopoldine Foundation, organized in Vienna 
in 1829; and the Ludwig-Missionsverein, founded in Munich in 
1838. Each member of a society contributed a daily prayer and 
a small weekly sum toward the accomplishing of its work. The 
societies themselves had no control over the missionary work or 
the way in which the money was spent. It was distributed to the 
various missionary dioceses, most of it before 1860 going to 
America. After that date the donations declined as the American 
churches became stronger, but as late as 1916 the Ludwig-Verein 
was still sending a small contribution. 

In discussing the papers, Walter B. Posey of Birmingham- 
Southern College called attention to the fact that the frontier 
churches generally tended toward separation, rather than the 
union that had characterized the United Presbyterians in Ore- 
gon. The Andover Band, however, was a typical example of a 
learned sect unable to compete with the more popular churches 
on the frontier. The Catholic Church, he pointed out, labored un- 
der great disadvantages as compared with the Protestant organ- 
izations, whose sources of financial support were much closer to 
the field in which the funds were to be used. 

The ‘*‘Reeonstruction’’ section, held at the same time, was one 
of the most popular programs. Frank L. Owsley of Vanderbilt 
University acted as chairman, and A. B. Moore of the University 
of Alabama opened the meeting with a paper on ‘Railroad 
Building in Alabama During the Reconstruction Period.’’ The 
methods employed in railroad building in Alabama were similar 
in most respects to those practiced throughout the country. Tlic 
state was unattractive to outside capital, and was forced to grant 
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exceptional state aid. The practice of state aid, already well 
established when the Radicals came into power, was extended 
generously under their control, while its administration in many 
eases became deplorably bad. Most of the railway capital was 
furnished by the state and local governments, and much of it 
went into the pockets of rascally promoters. At the end of Rad- 
ical control, railway mileage had increased from about 800 to 
1,793 miles of unfinished roads — a great example of waste, yet 
of prime importance in the state’s economic development. 

Rk. H. Woody of Duke University followed with a paper on 
“South Carolina’s Republican Press and Reconstruction.’’ With 
the collapse of the Confederacy and the establishment of military 
rule in South Carolina, Republican newspapers made their ap- 
pearance. Their circulation was small and their life-span short, 
but for fifteen years the Republican party managed to maintain 
an average of eight or ten papers, counting both dailies and 
weeklies. The great mass of Republican voters was too poor to 
buy or too ignorant to read, and the papers themselves lacked 
editorial direction capable of creating a sustained interest. The 
result was that the politicians used state funds to sustain the 
publications. Considering the sudden collapse of the Republican 
press when that party’s control of the state ended in 1877, Mr. 
Woody concluded that it made few converts to the Republican 
cause and as an experiment in propaganda it was a failure. 

‘Southern Women in Reconstruction’’ was the theme of 
James W. Patton of Converse College. The psychology of defeat 
and the events of Reconstruction made such a lasting impression 
upon the women of the South that these became the dominant 
influence in their lives. In spite of many cases of reconciliation, 
hatred of northerners continued in the hearts of southern 
women long after the veterans of the Blue and the Gray were 
bridging ‘*the bloody chasm.’’ Accompanying this was a nostal- 
gia Which often prevented southern women, obsessed with mem- 
ories of the past, from grasping contemporary opportunities. 

The session was concluded with a paper by W. B. Hesseltine 
of the University of Wisconsin on a broader aspect of the prob- 
lem —‘*The Abandonment of Reconstruction.’’ Hayes’s with- 
drawal of troops from the southern states has usually been ac- 
cepted as the end of reconstruction, but Mr. Hesseltine pointed 
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out that before this the people of the North — particularly bus; 
ness men who were looking for peace in order to begin economic 
infiltration — had become aware that Radical reconstruction was 
failing to bring tangible benefits. Business interests came to sv 
that economic exploitation of the South must wait upon the 
removal of the carpetbaggers; Greeley became the voice of tly 
industrialists who wanted to exploit the South, and attacked the 
corruption of the carpetbaggers. Northern newspapers began to 
ridicule the southern atrocity stories, and the Democratie victor 
in the election of 1874 is evidence of the success of this trend. 
Although the Radicals succeeded in handing the presidency on to 
Hayes, the northern people had abandoned reconstruction by 
1874. Thereafter the method of persuasion supplanted coercion 
as a means of carrying the northern economic system into tly 
conquered but stubborn provinces (see ante, 191-210). 

The annual dinner of the Association was held in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Sinton-St. Nicholas. Cincinnati’s scholarly mayor, 
Russell Wilson, presided, and Lester B. Shippee of the Univer 
sity of Minnesota delivered the presidential address, ‘‘A Voice 
Crying?’’ The efforts of the fire department to extinguish a 
blaze in the adjoining room of the hotel added an unusual touch 
to a paper on the value of history. The address was published in 
full in the June issue of the Review (XXII, 3-16). 

On Friday the sessions were transferred to the campus of the 
University of Cincinnati. Two meetings were held in the fore 
noon to consider ‘‘The Development of Agriculture in the West,”’ 
and ‘‘The Mississippi Valley in Diplomacy.’’ E. Merton Coulter 
of the University of Georgia served as chairman of the agri 
culture section, which was opened by James C. Malin of the 
University of Kansas with a paper on ‘‘The Turnover of Farm 
Population.’’ Mr. Malin’s study of the turnover of farm popula- 
tion in Kansas, by measuring the persistence with which farmers 
remained in the same community from one census to another, 
reveals the conclusion that while the total number of farmers 
fluctuates, the rate of population loss remains relatively con 
stant. This rate is relatively constant, too, for all rainfall areas 
of the state whether in the East with thirty-five or more inchs 
each year, or the extreme West with twenty inches or less. T!i 
farm operators as a group seem to behave in a constant manne! 
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and with very little variation that could be associated with 
economie eyeles or the amount of rainfall. From this generaliza- 
tion it would seem that the important factor in the migration of 
farm population is not the farm but the farmer. Possibly it has 
wider applications to successful farming than migration. 

“The West and National Agriculture in the Ante-Bellum 
Period’’ was the title of the paper presented by Herbert A. 
Kellar of the MeCormick Historical Association. In the late 
thirties a distinet evolution of western agriculture began, closely 
associated with peculiar local conditions. At first it was based 
upon slave labor in the South and machinery in the North. Other 
factors of great importance were the agricultural societies, farm 
journals, agricultural education, individual experimentation and 
exhortation by farm leaders, and the development of industries 
allied to agriculture in the farming areas. Interesting attempts 
were made under the leadership of Solon Robinson to organize 
the American farmers, and the National Agricultural Society 
was formed in 1841 only to cease functioning when its hoped for 
supply of funds failed to become available. Mr. Kellar suggested 
the possibility that had Robinson been able to carry out his plans 
for the society it might have developed such an ‘‘esprit de corps”’ 
among the farming interests as to offset sectional feeling to the 
extent that a peaceable solution of the slavery question might 
have been worked out. When the United States Agricultural So- 
ciety was formed in 1852, sectional feeling had become too strong. 
The delay and consequent weak group ties destroyed a much 
needed balance between agriculture and industry after 1865, and 
afforded industry the opportunity to exploit agriculture. 

Thomas P. Martin of the Library of Congress read a paper on 
the ‘‘Significance of the Wheat (and Related) Trade of the 
Mississippi Valley, 1842-1852.’’ The migration of farmers into 
the Upper Mississippi Valley resulted in the late thirties in the 
creation of great surpluses of wheat and other agricultural 
produce. Increasingly frequent bad harvests in Europe and the 
repeal of the British corn laws in 1846 stimulated American ex- 
ports of foodstuffs and brought prosperous years to western 
farmers. By 1848 they had firmly established themselves in the 
markets of the world, and their prosperity continued until the 
outbreak of the War between the States. This foreign demand 
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gave a tremendous impetus to railroad building in the West, to 
the lumber industry, and to business generally. These develop. 
ments linked the West to the East and created important ties 
with the English manufacturing areas, which later contributed 
to the Union eause. 

Kathleen Bruce of Hollins College led the discussion of the 
papers, and centered attention principally upon the last. She 
called attention to a study by Frederick Merk (‘‘The British 
Corn Crisis and the Oregon Treaty,’’ Agricultural History, July, 
1934) in which he had concluded that England and Ireland had 
no national scarcity in 1847, and that if it had existed, grain 
from the United States could not have made it up. Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Merk, she pointed out, do not merely arrive at opposing 
conclusions, but make conflicting statements of fact. In its pres- 
ent form, Miss Bruce concluded, Mr. Martin’s paper was not 
entirely convincing, but in view of the contradictory statements 
concerning British food shortage and dependence on American 
supply the student must wait until he can read both studies in 
published form, with a complete citation of sources. An interest- 
ing general discussion concluded the session. 

Christopher B. Coleman of the Indiana Historical Society 
acted as chairman of the session on diplomacy. Theodore ©. 
Pease of the University of Illinois discussed ‘‘The Valley as a 
Cause of the Seven Years’ War.’’ The outbreak of this war was 
the direct result of the clash of territorial claims in the Ohio 
Valley. Between 1752 and 1755 diplomatic attempts to adjust 
these were frustrated by a rising feeling of distrust between 
France and England. In the winter of 1755 the two powers en- 
deavored to reach a compromise agreement on a neutral zone in 
the Ohio Valley. Louis XV secretly offered concessions of which 
Rouillé, his foreign minister, was unaware, but failed to enforce 
them upon the minister later. On either side the colonial experts, 
the Earl of Halifax, and the Comte de la Galissoniére insisted 
that no compromise was possible without exposing their respec- 
tive colonies to ruin. This and mutual fear made war inevitable. 

EK. Wilson Lyon of Colgate University presented a paper on 
‘‘Moustier’s Proposal for the French Recovery of Louisiana.” 
Moustier, who represented France in the United States from 
1787 to 1789, interested himself in the Mississippi question. He 
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concluded that France should re-acquire Louisiana from Spain, 
and embodied this idea with appropriate arguments in a volum- 
inous memoir which reached Versailles on August 23, 1789. As 
it was the most modern survey of the colony in the archives it 
must have been studied during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Kra. The memoir is a thorough picture of the territory, and 
advances the arguments for its retrocession which were common 
at the time of the Directory and Napoleon (see ante, 251-66). 

Arthur P. Whitaker of Cornell University in his paper, ‘‘ Agra- 
rianism, Capitalism, and Territorial Expansion, 1789-1819,’’ 
presented an analysis and criticism of part of the argument in 
Charles A. Beard’s The Idea of National Interest, in which 
American territorial expansion is classified as of two distinct 
types: continental expansion under agrarian leadership, and 
overseas expansion under capitalistic leadership. Mr. Whitaker 
attacked this distinction on several grounds, centering his de- 
tailed examination on the Louisiana Purchase, the War of 1812, 
and the Florida Purchase. The two terms agrarian and capital- 
istic, he held, are not subject to exact definition, and are far too 
broad to describe the multitude of economic interests alone that 
influence expansion. In this period at least capitalist-agrarian ri- 
valry was not the great catalytic agent that Beard describes it as 
having been. Contrary to Beard’s argument, Jefferson’s motives 
in pushing the negotiations that led to the Louisiana Purchase 
were not immediately agrarian, but were those of trade or what 
Beard describes as characteristic of capitalist expansion. Fur- 
thermore, the great advocates of continental expansion in that 
and the sueceeding generation, Alexander Hamilton and John 
Quincy Adams, would not classify as agrarians in any other 
sense of the term. The motives behind each of the developments 
considered were not merely or primarily land hunger, as Beard’s 
argument implies, but more directly commercial and strategie. 
Mr. Whitaker is convinced that the desire for military security 
was the principal motive for expansion in the colonial period, and 
that it remained so for the first generation of the national period. 

A lively discussion, under the leadership of I. J. Cox of North- 
western University, followed the presentation of the formal pa- 
pers, with the attention centered largely upon the stimulating 
controversy started by Mr. Whitaker. 
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The Friday luncheon was held in the Club Room of the 
Y.M.C.A. Building. President Raymond Walters of the Univer. 
sity of Cincinnati presided, and the association was formally 
welcomed by Mr. A. Clifford Shinkle, president of the Historica] 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio. The business session followed 
the luncheon and is reported elsewhere in this issue. 

Two sessions were held in the afternoon. Ralph P. Bieber o! 
Washington University presided over the one on ‘‘ Public Land 
Policies.’’ This was opened by Roy M. Robbins of Western Re- 
serve University with a study of ‘‘The Federal Land System iy 
an Embryo State: Washington Territory, 1853-1889.’’ In most 
of the land legislation of this period, the settler was favored by 
an extremely liberal government, even the Dawes Severalty Act 
being in the immediate self-interest of the settler. Not a single 
year in the history of the territory after 1860 was the surveyor- 
general able to keep abreast of the waves of settlement, and suc 
a situation naturally led to the abuse of all land laws. Under the 
preémption and homestead laws millions of acres of valuable 
mineral and timber lands passed into private hands. 

A. T. Volwiler of Ohio University read a paper on ‘‘The Open- 
ing of Oklahoma as Seen Through the Benjamin Harrison Pa- 
pers.’’ As most of the lands in this territory were purchased 
from the Indians and opened to settlement during his admin- 
istration, Harrison’s confidential letters dealing with the ques- 
tion have considerable historical value. The opening of new 
lands, reservation by reservation, had a political aspect, for 
population would follow the course of opening. Hence the United 
States District Attorney in Oklahoma suggested that lands be 
opened from the north southward so that the new territory would 
be settled by Republicans. If the reverse policy were followed, 
it would become ‘‘irredeemably Democratic!’’ His recommenda- 
tion was in part followed. Oklahoma showed its appreciation of 
the President’s interest by voting Republican in 1890 and 1892. 

Two other papers dealt specifically with the Homestead Lav. 
Paul W. Gates of Bucknell University treated it broadly in the 
paper ‘‘The Homestead Law in an Incongruous Land System.” 
The influence of the Homestead Act, he pointed out, has often 
been distorted. It did not reverse previous land policies, and thie 
rapid settlement of the West is far too easily ascribed to its in- 
fluence. The efficient operation of the law was prevented by the 
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existence of the older system of preémption, grants, eash sales, 
script, and Indian land policies. These made it nearly as easy for 
speculators to secure huge areas of land after 1862 as before, 
and from the resulting land monopolization farm tenancy devel- 
oped in frontier communities. Actual homesteading was general- 
ly confined to the poorer lands. The older system continued until 
the laws of 1889 and 1891 repealed its worst features. Unfor- 
tunately these land reforms were not enacted until almost all the 
lands suitable for farming without irrigation had become private 
property. 

The notion that the Homestead Act worked as a safety valve 
for social discontent among laborers was attacked by Fred A. 
Shannon of the Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science in his paper ‘‘The Homestead Act and the Labor 
Surplus.’’ No doubt there was a time in American history when 
the underpaid, unemployed, or dissatisfied laborers could take 
their choice between continuing as intermittent wage employees 
or becoming freehold farmers; that wages of industrial labor 
were higher for that undefined period than they otherwise would 
have been; and that industrial strife, in consequence, was kept 
at a minimum. A more certain fact is that such conditions have 
not existed since the coming of the factory system and the Home- 
stead Law. The evidence for this conclusion lies in the small 
amount of land taken up under the Homestead Law before 1890, 
in the inability of laborers to take advantage of the law, in the 
fact that the movement to the free and cheap lands was from 
nearby farming states and not from industrial centers, in the 
fact that the movement from the farm to the city was in full 
progress and adding to the supply of industrial labor, and that 
the supply of day laborers in the United States was growing 
faster than the demand with a substantial group of unemployed 
available to work at all times after 1865. Incidentally, Mr. Shan- 
non pointed out the unjustifiable interpretation several recent 
writers have placed upon the statement quoted by Turner from 
the census of 1890 regarding the inability to draw a line of settle- 
ment. That this did not mean the end of free public land is ev- 
ident in the fact that four times as much land was homesteaded 
atter 1890 as before, and that more has been taken up under that 
law since 1909 than in the previous forty-seven years. 

Carl S. Driver of Vanderbilt University acted as chairman of 
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the session on ‘‘ Political Leadership Since the Civil War.’’? The 
first leader, ‘‘Senator George F. Edmunds,’’ was presented by 
Selig Adler of Buffalo, New York. Edmunds, a constitutional 
lawyer of unquestioned ability, found his greatest opportunity 
for leadership in the legislation written and reported by him 
from the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, of which he was 
chairman for seventeen years. Included here were the Anti-Ku- 
Klux Act, the Second Civil Rights Act, the Edmunds <Anti- 
Polygamy Act, and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. By 1886, he 
was the almost unchallenged leader of the Republican majority 
in the Senate, and a powerful figure in national polities as well. 
His influence began to decline that same year when he lost the 
battle over the Tenure of Office Act, and he became inactive 
politically after 1891. 

In ‘‘ Bryan and the 1912 Democratie Convention,’’ Estal E. 
Sparlin of the University of Missouri traced the relations of 
Bryan and Champ Clark to show the growing antagonism that 
finally resulted in Bryan’s switch to Wilson at Baltimore. The 
antagonism of the Clark and Joseph W. Folk factions in Mis- 
souri previous to the convention is a usually overlooked phase 
of this antagonism. Bryan was closely attached to Folk’s eandi- 
dacy for the presidency, and Clark’s victory over him in Mis 
souri is a factor of significance in explaining Bryan’s action. This 
together with fundamental disagreements over national policy 
and party strategy between Clark and Bryan are essential to 
any clear understanding of the convention. 

‘‘John Lind, Political Orphan’? was presented by George 
Stephenson of the University of Minnesota. Lind had a varied 
political career. At first a Republican, he flirted with the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, wooed the Populists, married into the Bryanite 
Democratic family, coquetted with Progressive Republicanism, 
and finally eloped with the Farmer-Labor party. Nevertheless, 
the campaign of 1928 found him supporting Hoover. He, per 
haps, holds the All-American record for declining nominations 
a fact that proves that he was stronger than the party which 
sought to honor him. A Swedish immigrant at fourteen years ot 
age, he became in turn teacher, lawyer, congressman, governor 
of Minnesota, and finally Wilson’s personal representative 11 
Mexico. Political independence and crusading reform were lis 
outstanding characteristics as a leader. 
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The dinner on Friday evening at the Cincinnati Woman’s Club 
was presided over by Beverley W. Bond Jr. of the University of 
Cincinnati. After the dinner the members of the Association 
adjourned to the club auditorium for the evening session on 
“The Development of American Humor.’’ The president of the 
Association, L. B. Shippee, was in the chair, and introduced the 
three speakers in turn. Undoubtedly this session provided the 
most general interest, combining as it did an unusual subject 
with a valuable, albeit humorous, group of papers. Carl Wittke 
of Ohio State University set the tone of the session with his 
paper on ‘*Burnt Cork Humor’’ when he started the program 
with a deseription of the opening of an old time minstrel show, 
which was so graphic that it evoked applause from the audience. 
Calling upon his unrivaled knowledge of the development of that 
purely American type of popular entertainment, he vividly 
sketched its rise and fall in popular esteem, the principal char- 
acteristics it exhibited at various times, and its relation to the 
society in which it flourished. 

Clark B. Firestone of the Cincinnati Times-Star followed with 
a similarly intriguing discussion of ‘‘ Border Idiom.’’ Epic lying, 
he declared, was the outstanding feature of the border idiom, 
and possibly has its origin in the Salt River region in Kentucky. 
Twice in the nation’s history genuine epics have been created by 
the unconscious collaboration of a multitude of such story-tellers. 
These concern Paul Bunyan, mythical giant and hero of the 
North Woods and John Henry, Negro steel driver who bested 
the steam-driven hammer. America’s political phraseology, Mr. 
Firestone pointed out, comes from the border, part of it of Indian 
origin, the rest the contribution of pioneers. 

The program was concluded in the same spirit in which it had 
opened, by Edward Everett Dale of the University of Oklahoma 
who spoke on ‘*The Humor of the Cowboy.’’ Mr. Dale disposed 
of the two cowboys of fiction — Sir Galahad and the outlaw — 
by setting these off against the reality he had known. The cow- 
boy was, in truth, a fairly ordinary man, but still, in his own 
mind, another man on horseback who regarded himself as su- 
perior to the man who walks. Perhaps the most pronounced 
charaeteristie of the cowhand was his tendency — in the direct 
line of the American tradition Mr. Firestone had described — to 


+ 


tell tall stories. ‘‘Take that steak back and cook it some more,’’ 
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said an old cowpuncher. ‘‘Why I’ve seen ’em get well that ’uz 
hurt worsin that.’’ 

The usual sessions were held on Saturday morning. The 
Teachers Section will be reported later. ‘‘The Confer. 
ence on Historical Society Work’’ was presided over by 
Theodore C. Blegen of the Minnesota Historical Society. The 
paper for the session —‘‘New Tools, New Recruits for the Re- 
public of Letters’? — was presented by Robert C. Binkley of 
Western Reserve University. Solution of the problem of making 
records available to scholars now seems possible by micro-copy. 
ing or film photography. By this method the quarter of a million 
page record of the hearings of the NRA and the AAA were 
reproduced on film at a cost of about $370 as compared with the 
cheapest alternative of about $5,000. The hectograph is applicable 
also for making, at very low cost, about one hundred copies of 
a given manuscript. Together these make innumerable records 
available to scholars where access to originals has been imprac 
ticable. They also enable the scholar to distribute, in small edi- 
tions, his own writings. 

Solon J. Buck of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
led the discussion of the paper. He pointed out that not enough 
attention had been given to making the records, assembled by the 
new methods, practically available for use. The general discus 
sion that followed brought out several suggestions: the desirabil- 
ity of using a good quality paper to aid in preserving hecto- 
graph records; the marking of films like the pages of a book for 
identification; the necessity of codperation among librarians in 
developing a library technique to keep pace with the new meth- 
ods; certain difficulties confronting historical directors in mak- 
ing investments for physical equipment when methods were still 
ina state of evolution; and the need to break down individualistic 
conceptions with regard to the possession of documents. 

Attention was also called to a plan previously considered by 
T. C. Blegen for a summer seminar for the training of historical 
workers in the care of manuscripts. A resolution was passed au- 
thorizing the chairman to appoint a committee to report at the 
next meeting of the conference on the advisability of preparing 
a manual for historical workers. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1934-35? 
By Mrs. C. 8. Paine 


At the annual meeting in Columbia, Missouri, the executive 
committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association voted 
to accept the invitation extended by the University of Cincinnati 
and the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio to hold the 
twenty-eighth meeting in Cincinnati. 

\eantime, Lester B. Shippee, president for the current year, 
appointed a committee on local arrangements with Beverley W. 
Bond Jr. as chairman and the Honorable Russell Wilson, mayor 
of Cincinnati, as honorary chairman; the associate members of 
the committee were Mrs. Scott Alter, EK. H. Baldridge, Mrs. 
Lawrence J. Bradford, Mrs. Ralph R. Caldwell, John P. De 
Camp, Mark Egan, James A. Green, Carl D. Groat, Chalmers 
Hadley, Joseph E. Holliday, George Hoadley, George F. Howe, 
Reginald C. MeGrane, Harry B. Mackay, Stuart R. Miller, Miss 
Mary S. Neff, A. Clifford Shinkle, Walter H. Siple, William E. 
Smith, Hulbert Taft, Miss Mary P. Thayer, Raymond Walters, 
Rey. F. E. Welfle, Miss Eleanor 8S. Wilby, and William F. Wiley. 
The program committee was named to include Elmer Ellis, 
chairman; Theodore C. Blegen, Carl S. Driver, Paul W. Gates, 
George F. Howe, and Harrison Trexler. The president desig- 
nated as the committee on nominations: FE. KE. Dale, chairman; A. 
P. James, and J. G. Randall; as the membership committee, F. A. 
Shannon, chairman; W. B. Hesseltine, and R. C. McGrane. 

At the mid-year meeting of the association at Washington, 
D. C., a joint session with the American Historical Association 
was held on the afternoon of Friday, December 28. The program, 
as arranged by Avery O. Craven, consisted of the following 
papers: ‘*Edmond Atkin, British Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs,’? by John C. Parish; ‘‘When Salmon P. Chase was a 
Democrat,’? by William O. Lynch; and ‘‘Has the Lincoln Theme 
Been Exhausted?’’ by James G. Randall. This followed an un- 
usually sueeessful dinner session on December 27 at which 
George Fort Milton presented a stimulating paper on ‘‘Stephen 
A. Douglas’ Efforts for Peace.’’ 

A meeting of the executive committee on the morning of De- 


This is a condensation of the more detailed report submitted by Mrs. Paine. 
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cember 28 was attended by Beverley W. Bond Jr., Solon J. Buck. 
Arthur C. Cole, Elmer Ellis, Homer C. Hockett, Alfred P. James. 
Louise P. Kellogg, R. C. MeGrane, F. L. Owsley, Mrs. Clara S. 
Paine, F'red Shannon, and Lester B. Shippee, who presided. The 
financial report of the secretary-treasurer from April 1, 1934 
to November 30, 1934 was read and placed on file. It was voted 
that Charles W. Ramsdell, Henry J. Patten, and James A. James 
be appointed a committee to advise on the best manner of in. 
vesting the $2000 of Liberty Bonds about to be called. Elmer 
Ellis, chairman of the program committee and Beverley W, 
Bond Jr., chairman of the local committee on arrangements, 
presented tentative plans for the annual meeting, April 25-27. 

On the morning of April 26, 1935 the exeeutive committee met 
in Cincinnati at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Beverley W. Bond Jr. 
with the following members present: Beverley W. Bond Jr., Clar 
ence EK. Carter, Arthur C. Cole, R. S. Cotterill, Alfred P. James, 
Louise Kellogg, R. C. MeGrane, Frank L. Owsley, James G. 
Randall, Lester B. Shippee, and the secretary. Mr. Shippee was 
elected temporary chairman. The financial report of the seere- 
tary was read and approved. A resolution from Harlow Lindley 
regarding the approaching sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
establishment of the Northwest Territory was read and referred 
to the business meeting of the association. A resolution support- 
ing the publication of the Territorial Papers was approved and 
referred to the business meeting. The report of the committee or 
nominations was read and placed on file. The executive com 
mittee approved the recommendation of the managing editor o! 
the Review that W. C. Binkley, J. G. Randall, and A. P. Whitaker 
be made members of the board of editors for three vears. It was 
voted that the next annual meeting be held in Austin, Texas. 

Ata brief afternoon session of the executive committee Lester 
B. Shippee was elected chairman for the ensuing vear. Plans for 
the December meeting at Chattanooga were discussed and it 
was agreed that the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
dinner should be held, if possible, on Sunday evening, December 
29. It was voted that the managing editor should be, ex officio, a 
member of every program committee. The finance committee 
then held a brief session; the budget for 1934-35 was submitted 
and approved. 
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The annual business meeting of the association was held im 
mediately after the luncheon session of April 26. The report of 


the secretary-treasurer was read and approved upon recommen- 
dation of the auditing committee consisting of Edgar B. Wesley 
and Jonas Viles. Solon J. Buck reported for the Alvord Mem- 
orial Commission and announced the appointment of Dwight L. 
Dumond, C. B. Coleman, and Arthur P. Whitaker as members of 
the commission for three years. Brief reports were made by 
Herbert A. Kellar, chairman of the historical manuscripts com- 
mittee; Arthur C. Cole, managing editor of the Review; and 
Fred A. Shannon, chairman of the membership committee. 

(. B. Coleman, chairman of the committee on publication of 
the Territorial Papers, reported as follows: 

Your committee is glad to report that Volume I, in a preliminary 
printing, and Volumes II and III in permanent form, were published 
last winter and are now being distributed in accordance with an 
amended act authorizing the appropriation for them. Each repre- 
sentative in Congress receives one copy and each senator three. Li- 
braries which are public depositories, also receive copies. The governors 
of the states receive eight copies or thereabouts of the volumes con- 
taining the papers of the territories from which their states were 
formed. A limited number of copies may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents at the Government Printing Office; prelim- 
inary Volume I at 15 cents per copy, Volumes II and III at $2.00 each. 

Volume IV covering the Southwest Territory has been provided for 
and should be published this year. Volumes V and VI on Mississippi 
Territory, and Volume VII on Indiana Territory, have been prepared 
for publication but the date of their appearance will depend upon the 
amount of the appropriation made for their printing during the next 
fiscal year. 

Your committee respectfully suggests that this Association, and 
other organizations and individuals, especially in the states formed 
from territories organized before 1820, that is Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Indiana, Orleans, Michigan, Louisana, Missouri, Illinois, 
and Arkansas, send resolutions to the Secretary of State, urging a 
larger allocation of appropriations for this work, so that the volumes 
on these territories will not be long delayed. 

The editorial work and the style of printing in the volumes which 
have appeared commend themselves to all who have seen them. The 
editor, Dr. Clarence E. Carter, and his associates, are earning the 
thanks and the highest appreciation of the historical world for the 
work which they are doing. 
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The following resolution was then offered by Mr. Coleman 
and adopted by the association. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, assembled at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, at its annual meeting and ineluding in its membership 
representatives from forty-six states in the Union, wishes to convey 
to the Honorable, the Secretary of State, its appreciation of the im- 
portance and the excellence of the volumes of the Territorial Papers 
of the United States which have been recently published. The Exeeu- 
tive Journal of the Northwest Territory, and the many other doeu- 
ments thus made available, will be of inestimable value in obtaining 
and disseminating an understanding of the governments and the 
institutions which have grown out of these great events. In view of 
the preparations now being made for the observance of the one hun- 
dred fiftieth anniversary of the passage of the Northwest Ordinance 
and of the organization of the Territory, these two volumes upon the 
Northwest Territory are most timely. The scholarship and the char- 
acter of bookmaking in these volumes represent the very highest 
standard for such historical work and put the historical world under 
great obligations to the Secretary of State and the editor of the Ter- 
ritorial Papers. 

The association respectfully urges that sufficient appropriations be 
made for the speedy publication of the volumes to follow those pub- 
lished last winter. Historians and citizens generally are desirous of 
having the material contained in them available. The association re- 
spectfully requests that the hope of teachers, journalists and leaders 
of public opinion generally throughout the Mississippi Valley, that 
the volumes upon the Old Southwest Territory and Mississippi, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and neighboring states, may be published 
and distributed during the ensuing year, be transmitted to those con- 
cerned in the making of the Budget and in appropriations for the 
next fiscal year. 


The following resolution introduced by Harlow Lindley was 
adopted by the association. 


Whereas, the 150 anniversary of two great events in the funda- 
mental history of the United States— namely, the passage of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and the establishment of the Northwest Territory — 
oeeurs in 1937 and 1938, and 

Whereas, proper observance of the anniversary of these events offers 
unusual educational and inspirational value to the people of the na- 
tion, particularly perhaps at this time, and 

Whereas, there has been a movement started by the ‘‘ Temporary 
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Committee’’ of Marietta, Ohio, and the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, and the tentative plan proposed by them has met 
with approval by the State Historical Societies of the States made 
from the Northwest Territory, and all interested parties 

Therefore be it Resolved, That the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association in convention assembled express its endorsement of the 
participation of both the United States Government and the states 
involved in a proper and adequate celebration approximately as 
outlined. 


Dr. Milo M. Quaife called attention to the illness of Dr. Otto L. 
Schmidt, a loyal friend of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, and a personal friend of many of its members: 

In 1926-1927 he was president of the association and throughout 
his life has been active in promoting historical work and very generous 
in his contributions. Dr. Schmidt is now very seriously ill and even 
in his illness gives thought to the welfare of the association. I move 
that an expression of our gratitude to him, and of sympathy in his 
aftlietion be sent him by the secretary. 

This motion was adopted by unanimous vote. 

The report of the nominating committee was presented by E. 
E. Dale, chairman: for president, Louis Pelzer of the State 
University of Iowa; for secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Clarence 8S. 
Paine; for members of the executive committee for three years, 
EK. Merton Coulter, of the University of Georgia, Walter Prit- 
chard of the University of Louisiana, and Christopher B. Cole- 
man of the Indiana Historical Commission; for chairman of the 
Teachers’ Section, Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Min- 
nesota; for secretary of the Teachers’ Section, Mrs. Grace Hyatt 
of Lincoln, Nebraska. The report was accepted and an unani- 
mous ballot was east for the above named officers. 

The business session adjourned following the unanimous adop- 
tion of the report of the resolutions committee consisting of A. 
B. Moore, F. L. Owsley, and L. B. Schmidt: 


Resolved; that we express our sincere appreciation to the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and the Cincinnati Womans’ 


Club for the numerous courtesies and hospitalities extended to the 
Association. 


Resolved further, that we express our deep gratitude to Mayor Rus- 
sell Wilson, to Dr. Beverley W. Bond, Jr., and the various members 
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of the Committee on Local Arrangements, to Dr. Elmer Ellis, and ; 


‘ 


other members of the Program Committee, and to those who hay 
participated in the presentation of a series of scholarly and stimy|,:; 


ing papers. 


The following is the financial report of the secretary-treasure; 
for the year ending April 1, 1935: 


Cash Balance, April 1, 1934 
Receipts, April 1, 1984-April 1, 1935: 
Library membership fees.._..-..-------------- $2,110.25 
1,813.00 
525.00 
93.40 
354.00 
343.54 
20.50 
25.00 
Investment (transfer ckg. to 100.00 
Guide 177.61 


Total to be accounted for 
Disbursements: 
I i cal aos sane testes dn deinigiv de dat beam akie $2,956.68 
Clerical salary ,200.00 
Postage 226.86 
Miscellaneous and printing 162.15 
Office expense 77.04 
Editorial office — postage and expense 225.00 
Travel expense 164.30 
Government tax and bank charges__-_-------~--- 27.42 
Investment (transfer ckg. to svgs. acct.) 100.00 


ee ee 


ee 
Analysis of Balance 
Checking account, National Bank of Commerce___-$ 938.69 
Savings account, National Bank of Commerce 1,458.65 
Warrants on hand 16.00 


Total cash on hand, April 1, 1935 


$1,990.49 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
MovustierR’s Memorr On Lovisiana 
Epirep sy FE. Witson Lyon 


From the end of 1787 to the end of 1789, Eléonore Francois 
Elie de Moustier* represented France in the United States. Dur- 
ing his ministry the American government was engaged in a 
dispute with Spain over the navigation of the Mississippi, but 
by 1789 negotiations between the two powers had broken down.’ 
This strained relation and the growing tension in the West were 
productive of rumors that France was about to recover Louis- 
iana. Examining the situation, Moustier concluded that the col- 
ony would be valuable to France and that the present was the 
golden moment for acquiring it. 

The minister embodied his ideas in a voluminous memoir com- 
posed in January, 1789.° The significance of this document lies 


1 Moustier was born at Paris, March 15, 1751, and died at Bailli, near Versailles, 
January 28, 1817. He entered the army in 1769, After missions at Lisbon and Naples, 
Moustier became minister of the King to the Elector of Tréves in 1778, replaced 
Luzerne in the United States in 1787, and on his return from this country became 

bassador to Berlin in 1790. Recalled from Berlin, he refused the proffered Ministry 
* Foreign Affairs and was named ambassador to Constantinople. By this time 
Moustier had become an open enemy of the Revolution, and he joined the émigrés. 

icted on various diplomatic missions for the Counts of Provence and Artois, not 


Louis XVIII to Ghent. He retired to his estate in 1816. Nouvelle Biographie Générale 
Paris, 1854-1866), XXXVI, 803-805. 

* For accounts of the negotiations, see Samuel F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (Balti- 
re, 1926), 71-123; Arthur P. Whitaker, The Spanish-American Frontier (Boston, 


27), 68-77. 

‘‘Memoire sur une question interessante; souvent agitée en Amerique et quel- 
efois en Europe. S’il convient a la France de desirer la retrocession de la Louis- 

’’ Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Louisiane et les Florides, 
ipplément des Etats-Unis (transcripts in the Library of Congress), VI, 169-316. 
Otto had written Vergennes on April 23, 1786, that there was a report abroad 
it Louisiana was to be exchanged for a French possession. N. M. Miller Surrey 

, Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris for the History of the Mississippi Valley 
Washington, 1926-28), II, 1633. In September, 1786, there was a rumor at Ver- 
sales that the King of Spain thought of giving either Louisiana or Florida to 
Pranee. Ibid., II, 1636. Moustier reported that for two years there had been rumors 
‘hat Louisiana would be exchanged for a French possession in the Antilles. Fol. 173. 


S 
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in the fact that it was the first serious suggestion by a respon- 
sible official that France recover her former colony, first point. 
ing out the economic advantages of a possession on the lower 
Mississippi.* Study of the memoir gives further perspective to 
France’s interest in Louisiana and makes more understandable 
her desire to recover it after 1792. 

Realizing the antiquated nature of the data at Paris, the mip. 
ister thoroughly investigated the geographic, military, and 
economic conditions of the colony, also including brief studies 
of its history. From these facts he drew conclusions regarding 
the political future of Louisiana and France’s interest in the 
territory. Moustier pointed out that the American Revolution 
had completely changed the destiny of the Mississippi Valle 
and that the rapid settling of the trans-Appalachian region gaye 
France an interest in the colony which she did not have when it 
was ceded to Spain in 1762.° 

Moustier felt that both political and commercial motives 
should inspire France to recover Louisiana. Unless she did so, 
the Americans would ally themselves with Great Britain and 
drive Spain from the Mississippi Valley.* Such a conflict would 
embroil France with her American allies. Moreover, the western 
Americans, the inhabitants of Louisiana, and the Indians desired 
French control of the colony.’ Once planted on the banks of the 
Mississippi, France would hold the balance between the United 
States and the Spanish colonies, and, as in Europe, she would 
have considerable control over Spanish commerce. Pressure 
could be put on the United States, if necessary, and the retentio 
of Canada made precarious for England. Commercially, Louis 
iana could become a center for the northern fur trade, a customer 
of the mother country,* a depot of supplies for the Antilles,’ and 
the theatre of a vast trade with the United States, to which wide 
concessions should be made. 

Contemporaries were aware of Moustier’s interest in Louis 


4 For a more detailed analysis of the ‘‘Memoire,’’ see E, Wilson Lyon, Louisiana 
French Diplomacy, 1759-1804 (Norman, 1934), 60-66. 

5 Fol. 173. 

6 Fols. 272-73. 

7 Fols. 266-70. 

8 Fols. 274-79. 

9 Fols. 279-81. 
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iana. Jefferson wrote to William Short on August 10, 1790, ‘‘that 
the Count de Moustier during his residence with us, conceived 
the project of again engaging France in a colony upon our con- 
tinent, and that he directed his views to some of the country on 
the Mississippi, and obtained and communicated a good deal of 
matter on the subject to his court.’”° Fauchet referred to the 
memoir while urging the retrocession of Louisiana on February 
4, 1795." 

Bernard Fay makes brief mention of the document.’ Some of 
Moustier’s correspondence from the United States has been 
edited,’® but no part of this memoir has ever been published. The 
table of contents and the complete text of chapter seven follow. 
Except for a few changes, accents and spelling are those of the 
original. 


MEMOIRE SUR UNE QUESTION INTERESSANTE ; SOUVENT AGITEE EN AMERIQUE 
ET QUELQUEFOIS EN EUROPE 
““S’il convient ad la France de desirer la retrocession de la 
Louisiane ?”’ 
Janvier 1789 
Table des matteres 

Introduction 
Motifs de ce memoire.— Cartes a consulter.— Memoires, Livres et 
Pamphlets 

I 


Anciennes limites de la Louisiane — Dernieres limites 
II 


Description du Mississipi. —Son cours tortueux.— Rapidité de ses 
courans. — Navigation. — Alluvions. — Arbres flottans convertis en Isles. 
— resemblance avec le Nil — fertilité de ses bords 


‘© Quoted in Frederick J. Turner, ‘‘The Policy of France Toward the Mississippi 
Valley in the Period of Washington and Adams,’’ in American Historical Review 
New York, 1895-), X (1905), 257, n. 3. 

1. F. J. Turner (ed.), Correspondence of the French Ministers to the United States, 

797, in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1903, II, 567-68. This 
despatch was intereepted by the British, but the important thing is that Fauchet 
knew of the existence of the memoir. 

‘2 Bernard Fay, The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America (New York, 
1927), 274, 539. 

‘Henry E. Bourne (ed.), ‘‘Correspondence of the Comte de Moustier with the 
Comte de Montmorin, 1787-1789,’’ in American Historical Review, VIII (1903), 709- 
33; IX (1903), 86-96. 
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III 


Postes et etablissemens sur le Mississipi. — La Balise. — Detour des 
Anglois. — La Nouvelle Orleans. — Cannes brulées. Chapitoula. Etablis. 
semens allemans X* — Acadiens — Poste d’Iberville. — Pointe coupée 


Chafalaya — Fort Rosalie et Natchéz 

IV 
Cotes de la Floride occidentale. — riviere d’Iberville. — Amit. — La: 
Maurepas. — Lae Pontchartrain. — riviere de la Perle. — Biloxi. — Pas. 
eagouli. — Isles — Baye de Mobile — Importance de lae Mobile. — Pen- 
sacola. — Campletown. — Escambia 

Vv 
Rivieres qui se jettent dans le Mississipi. — Le Missouri. — Le 8S. Fran. 
cois. — L’Askansa. — La riviere Rouge. — La riviere des Illinois. — L; 
Kaskaskias. — L’Ohio. — Le Chickasaw. — Le Yazous 

VI 
Rivieres qui se jettent dans l’Ohio. — Le Ouabache. — Le grand Miami 
— Le Siotto.— Le Hockhocking. —- Le Muskingum. — Le Cherokee. — 
Le Cumberland. — Le Kentuke. Le Grand Kankawa. — Le Monongahela. 
Observations générales sur les terres qui avoisinent 1’Ohio. 

Vil 
Situation actuelle de la Louisiane. — Population. — agriculture. — com 
merce et productions. — Tabac. — Indigo. — Pelleteries. — Munitions 
navales. — Bois de construction. — Planches, douves, merreins, bardeaux 
— Viandes salées, cuirs, suifs. — Chevaux. — Sucre. — Ris, mais et 
legumes. — cire vegetale. — Laines. — Blés. Soie. — Chafvre. 
Evaluation des exportations annuelles. — Importations. — Negocians 
francois. — Commerce de la Nouvelle Orleans avee Londres, — |’ Espagne, 
—La Havane, — Carthagene,—la Jamaique, — Philadelphie. — Com- 
merce dans |’interieur du pays. — Avantages dont la Louisiane jouit 
dans ce moment ci. Inconveniens qu’elle eprouve. 

VIII 
Raisons qui peuvent interesser |’Espagne pour la Louisiane. — Raisons 
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Mesures essentielles pour rendre cette acquisition trés utile et peu 
onereuse, 


Vil 
SITUATION ACTUELLE DE LA LOUISIANE 


La Louisiane ne connoit point les extremes du froid et du chaud, elle 
est située dans un des plus beaux climats du monde. La partie meri- 
dionale rafraichie sueccessivement par des brises n’est pas brulée en été 
comme d’autres pays sous la méme latitude et ses regions septentrionales 
ont un air pur et serein semblable a celui du Sud de la France ou de 
Lisbonne. La Nouvelle Orleans située 4 30° 2’ ala méme temperature que 
Marseilles. Presque deux degrés plus haut dans le pays de Natches le 
climat est encore plus uniforme et plus temperé; et au pays des Illinois 
sous le 39 degré 1’Eté n’est pas plus chaud qu’a Paris. Plusieurs causes 
que nous aurons soin de developer dans ce memoire ont cependant em- 
peché la Louisiane de prendre tout l’accroissement dont elle etoit sus- 
ceptible. 


POPULATION 


Sa population actuelle se monte a environ 20 000 Europeens ou Creoles 
et le nombre des negres peut étre evalué & 25 000. Le commerce y attire 
successivement des francois, des Anglois et des Americains. Le principal 
objet de ces derniers est la contrebande des farines de Philadelphie et 
du Maryland. 

AGRICULTURE 


L’agriculture y a fait de grands progrés depuis que le Gouvernement 
a permis aux Louisianois d’exporter leur denrées aux Antilles et en 
Europe. Cependant la facilité qu’ont les habitants d’oceuper de vastes 
territoires leur fait generalement preferer l’education des troupeaux, qui 
demandent peu de depense, peu de soin, et qui procurent des profits con- 
siderables. L’aceroissement successif de la population rendra les terres 
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plus rares et donnera insensiblement le gout d’une culture plus suiy) 
Celle du tabae et de l’indigo offrent deja des moyens importans d’echang, 
pour les marchandises d’Europe malgré les restrictions que le Gouvern 
ment a mises a l’exportation du tabac. La plupart des francois originaire- 
ment etablis dans la Louisiane se sont livrés a la traite des pelleteries , 
se sont melés avec les sauvages avec lesquels ils font une chasse trés lucra- 
tive. La race abbatardie des Acadiens, qui y ont été transportés aprés |, 
paix de 1763 sont encore moins agricoles. Les habitans qui se livrent le 
plus a l’agriculture sont les Allemans, etablis sur la rive Occidentale ; 
les Anglo-Americains qui font valoir de trés belles fermes qu’ils ont 
etablies eux mémes dans le pays de Natchés. 
COMMERCE ET PRODUCTIONS 

Le commerce annue! de la Louisiane est evalué a 8,450,000 # ** tournois, 
ce qui prouve dans l’etat actuel des choses combien il pourroit ¢tre 
profitable si la colonie etoit entre les mains d’une nation commercante et 
s’il etoit permis aux Americains etablis sur l’Ohio d’exporter leurs 
denrées 4 la Nouvelle Orleans. A l’exception de la part que des Gouver- 
neurs avides l’approprient dans ce commerce les profits qui en resultent 
sont faits par des negocians etrangers, qui ne |’etablissent a la Nouvelle 
Orleans que pour y faire fortune et s’en retourner aprés dans leur propre 
pays. Les Louisianois suivent une methode trés sage en employant chaque 
année une partie des profits qu’ils font sur leur commerce a augmenter 


le nombre de leur negres et aux autres depenses necessaires pour |’exten- 
sion de la culture. 
TABAC 

Le tabae du Mississipi est consideré comme infiniment superieure 
celui de Virginie et du Maryland et la grande fertilité des terres a fait 
eroire que ce pays pourrit en approvisionner toute 1’Europe sans nuire 
aux autres objets de culture dont les habitans pourront s’occuper dans 
ia suite. Il s’en exporte annuellement pour le compte du Roi d’Espagne 
environ trois millions pesant qui 4 raison de 10% par * peuvent monter 4 
1,500,000 * tournois. C’est environ le double de ce que ces tabacs pour- 
roient couter dans les ports d’Espagne, si cette cour permettoit aux 
Americains oecidentaux de descendre le Mississipi et d’y etablir une 
eoneurrence. On croiroit d’aprés cela que la culture du tabae est prod! 
gieusement encouragée dans la Louisiane et que les habitans doivent } 
gagner considerablement. Mais de ce que le Roi pay 10$ par? il ne sen 
suis pas que le planteur les recoive. Comme le souverain est | unique 
acheteur, le cultivateur ne peut vendre son tabae qu’en payant de gros 
benefices a l’officier chargé de cette operation. Quoique le Roi d’Espagn 

"4% was the symbol for the livre, which was worth 193 cents; also used to indicat 
the livre as a unit of weight equivalent to half a kilogram. 
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se soit reservé le commerce exclusif du tabae on est fait avee sucees la 
eontrevande a S. Domingue. La culture du tabae cessera infailliblement 
dans la Virginie et dans le Maryland, lorsque les pays occidentaux 
jouiront de la permission de descendre le Mississipi parceque les terres 

ces deux Etats sont pauvres et epuisées et que celles de l’Ohio sont 
tres riches et fecondes. Plusieurs Virginiens convaineus de cette verité 
ont deja introduit une nouvelle culture dans leurs Etats et se flattent 
ie les moutons principalen‘. reussiront parfaitement dans leur climat 
, ii y paroit effectivement trés favorable. 

INDIGO 

On considere |’indigo de la Louisiane comme aussi parfait que celui de 
S. Domingue et il s’en porte une grande quantité en France. Le produit 
annuel de cette plante est evalué a 500,000 Livres pesant qui a 64 10° 
par livre font la somme de 3,250,000* tournois. Cette fabrication sera 
necessairement perfectionnée et augumentée lorsque les pays de |’in- 
terieur seront plus peuplés et qu’on leur aura accordé la permission de 
porter leur denrées a la Nouvelle Orleans. Le pays des Illinois et les 
bords du Ouabache sont trés propres a la culture de l’indigo et les 
habitans qui y sont deja etablis s’y livrent avee suceés. Ils feront neces- 
sairement tomber 1’indigo de la Caroline, qui est trés inferieur a celui de 
S. Domingue. Deux années de travail payent ordinairement pour un 
negre employé aux Indigeteries du Mississipi, quoique les negres y 
soient communement beaucoup plus cheres qu’aux Antilles. 

PELLETERIES 

Depuis 1765 jusqu’dé la guerre les Louisianois exportoient annuelle- 
ment des pelleteries pour une somme d’environ 4,000,000 *. Ce com- 
merce est considerablement diminué depuis la paix puisque le peu de 
negocians etablis & la Nouvelle Orleans manquent de capitaux, qui sont 
indispensables pour faire les avances necessaires et attendre les retours. 
On peut done evaluer cette branche tout au plus a 200,000* tournois. 
La traite principale se fait par les sauvages du Missouri a S. Louis, dont 
les habitans sont presque tous francois et connus aux environs par leur 
integrité et leur bonne conduite. Ils y attirent méme les Sauvages du 
Nord des Illinois, mais ils font tout le commerce que leurs capitaux leur 
permettent et & mesure que leurs correspondans 4 la Nouvelle Orleans 
font fortune ceux ei se retirent en France, 4 S. Domingue, ou ailleurs. 
Sous le Gouvernement actuel il leur est impossible de s’attacher a la 
Colonie et ils ne s’y fixent pendant quelques années que pour mieux 
jouir ailleurs du fruit de leurs travaux. 


MUNITIONS NAVALES 


Le Bray et le goudron de la Louisiane sont d’une excellente qualité 
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et il ne leur manque que des debouchés suivis pour devenir une branch 
importante de commerce. I] s’en fait beaucoup entre la Nouvelle Orleans 
et la Mobile. Pendant plusieurs siecles les contrées de l’interieur seron: 
inepuisables et pourrent fournir abondamment des munitions navales 
toutes les nations de 1’ Europe. 


BoIs DE CONSTRUCTION 


Les bois de construction sont devenus rares et chers en Europe. La 
Louisiane en produit en grande abondance. En admettant que les r 
proches qu’on fait 4 ceux des Etats Atlantiques soient fondées, ceux des 
pays de l’OQuest sont certainement exemts des defauts des autres; jl: 
eroissent dans des pays dont la temperature est plus favorable sous les 
mémes latitudes, ils sont tous a la portée de grandes rivieres qui aboutis. 
sent au Mississipi et par ce fleuve a la mer. Mais sans compter méme sur 
les bois de ]’interieur qui pendant trés longtems seront inepuisables, | 
Louisiane pourroit en fournir abondament. Malgré le mauvais system 
qui y est etabli dans ce moment ci on construit 4 la Nouvelle Orleans 4 
aussi bon marché qu’en France. Les matures, bordages, planches et autres 
bois exportés annuellement sont evalués 4 800,000 *. On en tire beaucon; 
de petits batimens et meme des vaisseaux de 400 tonneaux, qui joignent 
la solidité au bon marché. On pense qu’on pourroit y construire de su- 
perbes fregattes. Le chéne verd, blane et rouge y sont trés abondans et 
remarquables par leur hauteur, leur grosseur et le grain serré de leurs 
bois. Le eédre y est de la plus belle qualité. On en exporte aussi de tris 
bonnes matures en cyprés. Les habitans aiment 4 s’occuper de la coup: 
des bois qu’ils trouvent plus profitable que la culture de |’indigo, mais 
ils manquent de debouché. Les cotes offrent une quantité considerable 
cedres blanes et rouges. Ce bois quoiqu’ineorruptible est tendre et facil: 
a travailler et sa legereté en facilite le transport. Le eypres y est aussi 
trés beau et trés abondant. Il s’en trouve d’une hauteur et d’une grosseur 
prodigieuse. Son bois est incorruptible. Les sauvages en font de tres 
grandes pirogues. Le pin croit en quantité sur les bords de la mer, qu 
sont sablonneux. Il est trés propre aux matures et plusieurs voyageurs 
instruits l’ont comparé au sapin de Suede. 

En automne les planteurs employent leurs esclaves 4 la coupe de bois 
dont le transport est facile au moyen des fossés qu’ils creusent de leur 
plantations a la riviere. D’autres envoyent esclaves aux marais de cypr’s. 
dont il y a un grand nombre entre la Nouvelle Orleans et la Point 
coupée. Ils y forment de grands radeaux qui le courant porte a la ville 


PLANCHEs, DOUVES, MERREINS, BARDEAUX 


La Louisiane exporte aux Antilles des planches, douves, merreins, &* 
bardeaux en grande quantité. On y fait annuellement 100,000 caisses 4 
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suere pour la Havane. Cet article seul monte 4 prés de 500,000 %. Les 
bois de charpente forment un object de la plus grande importance; on 
n'a pas caleulé leur exportation puisque le commerce n’a pas fourni 


assez de batimens pour faciliter ces sortes de speculation. Mais quand 
n considere la grande quantité de bois importés annuellement aux An- 
tilles par les citoyens de |’Amerique Septentrionale, on concoit facilement 
| ‘avantage que sous un autre regime les Louisianois pourroient retirer de 
cette branche de commerce. Il s’y trouve dans ce moment ci environ 50 
moulins & planches a deux scies, qui commencent a rouler aussitot que 
le fleuve monte, e’est a dire dans les premiers jours de fevrier. Ils con- 
tinuent jusqu’au mois d’avril. Ils font de 3. a 400 planches par 24 
heures. Ces moulins ne vont pas tous les ans faute de debouchés. Ils ont 
été singulierement perfectionnés et on a soin d’en etablir dans toutes les 
grandes plantations. 


VIANDES SALEES, CUIRS, SUIFS 

Un autre article particulierement propre aux marchés des Antilles 
c'est la viande que des troupeaux innombrables fournissent en abond- 
ance dans la Louisiane. Cette colonie seroit en etat de vendre en peu 
d’années toutes les salaisons 4 8S. Domingue d’ou cependant elle seroit 
obligée d’importer le sel. On a etabli depuis quelque tems dans la Louis- 
iane des laiteries qui y reussissent parfaitement. Les cuires et le suif de- 
pendent aussi de cette branche qui augmente journellement et dont la 
France a constamment besoin. Il s’y trouve deux tanneries assez con- 
siderables. 

CHEVAUX 

Les Natchitoches, Apelousas et Attakuapas fournissent 4 la Nouvelle 
Orleans des chevaux et des mulets et seroient dans le cas fournir des 
cargaisons en peu de tems s’ils pouvoient en trouver la vente. Ces chevaux 
sont bons et va l’abondance du forrage aisés 4 nourrir. Avant la prise de 
possession par l’Espagne, les negocians avoient commencé a en envoyer 
i S. Domingue. 

SUCRE 

Aprés la paix de 1763 on y etablit trois sucreries, ot l’on faisoit de 
tres beau sucre, mais comme on etoit obligé de couper toutes les cannes 
en novembre, quoiqu’elles fussent trés belles, elles n’etoient pas assez 
nourries ; pendant qu’on rouloit les premieres les dernieres avoient perdu 
beaucoup de leur suecre, ce qui fit renouncer A cette culture pour faire 
de l’indigo, dont les produits etoient plus abondans. 


RIS, MAIS, POIS, FEVES, ET AUTRES LEGUMES 
Il n’y a gueres de contrées plus heureusement située que la Louisiane 
pour envoyer aux Antilles tous les rafraichissemens qui y sont neces- 
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saires. Les teres basses produisent du ris en abondance; celles qui sont 
plus elevée sont propres 4 tous les legumes comme en Europe et 4 
plusieurs qui sont particuliers 4 cette contrée. Les Francois qui s’adon. 
nent plus particulieremens au jardinage ont cependant abandonné depuis 
quelques tems cette occupation. Sous le gouvernement actuel il leur est 
impossible de s’attacher au sol; les Allemans les ont remplacés en partie 
et y reussissent parfaitement. Les Anglo-Americains des Natchés sont 
comme partout ailleurs peu portés pour ce genre d’industrie. 


CIRE VEGETALE 


Le cirier est si commun dans cette partie de 1’Amerique que lorsque Ja 
population sera plus avaneée la preparation de la cire vegetale fera un 
grand objet d’exportation. Jusqu’ici on s’est borné a en faire des bougies 
pour la consommation interieure; avant 1765 on en a exporté aS. Dom. 
ingue. Le cirier se plait dans tous les terreins; la cire qu’il produit est 
de deux especes, l’une est d’un jaune blanchatre et l’autre verte 
Lorsqu’elle est bien extraite elle est si seche qu’elle secasse en morceaux 
si on la laisse tomber, aussi dure-t-elle beaucoup plus que celle d’Europe, 
surtout dans des pays chauds et ¢c’est pour cela qu’on la prefere dans nos 
Isles. On la mele avee un peu de suif de boeuf sauvage pour la rendre 
plus coulante. Elle donne une lumiere pareille aux bonnes bougies de 
France, mais elle est infiniment préférable au blane de baleine, dont les 
vapeurs mal faisantes affectent les poumons et noircissent les apparte- 
mens. On peut observer ici que le cirier se trouve jusqu’en Canada, qu'il 
reussit dans tous les sols et dans tous les climats de sorte qu’on pourroit 
facilement en encourager la culture en France. 

Les laines ont parfaitement reussi dans la Louisiane et le gouvernement 
s’est occupé depuis quelque tems a perfectionner la race des moutons. 
Depuis la Nouvelle Orleans jusqu’a la Mobile on voit beaucoup de trou- 
peaux qui fournissent de bonnes laines. Les terres, le long de la rivier 
sont si bonnes que tout y reuissit. Les moutons ordinaires sont de la plus 
grande espece de France. Depuis peu le gouvernement a fait venir des 
beliers de Barbarie. La beauté du climat permet aux habitans de laisser 
leurs troupeaux toujours a l’air ce qui contribue beaucoup a la beaute 
de leur laine. Plusieurs particuliers commencent 4 la faire filer et travail- 
ler pour leur consommation domestique. 


BLEs 


I] ne tiendroit qu’a l’Espagne de faire de la Nouvelle Orleans un 
entrepot de grains de toutes especes. Les Kentukois et les autres colonies 
de l’interieur desirent ardemment d’avoir la permission de descendre !a 
riviere et de vendre le surplus de leur grains. On peut méme assurer 
que les defrichemens augmenteroient en raison de ce debouché et qu on 
auroit plutét lieu de se plaindre du defaut d’acheteurs que du defaut de 
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denrées. Le tems pourra amener d’autres combinaisons et peut étre 
|'Espagne sentira-t-elle bientot qu’il est de son interét d’ouvrir une porte 
par la quelle elle pourroit s’approvisionner elle méme. On ne sauroit voir 
sans etonnement que les Americains libres ne cessent d’envoyer des 
erains et des farines en Espagne et que cette Puissance refuse de les 
prendre des Kentukois sur lesquels elle pourroit au moins gagner le fret 
et la commission. Depuis le dernier incendie de la Nouvelle Orleans ** on a 
envoyé des commissionaires au Kentuke pour y acheter des grains et des 
tabaes ce qui a fait monter sur le champ le prix de ces denrées dans la 
colonie. Ils y sont apporté en echange de vins de France, que les colonies 
ont acheté avee la plus grande avidité. Une bouteille de vin s’y vendoit 
pour une piastre. 

Les cargaisons de farines de Newyork ou de Philadelphie, qui vont en 
contrebande & la Nouvelle Orleans gagnent souvent 100 pour % de bene- 
fice net. 

La SOIE 

Le murier est si commun dans cette partie de |’Amerique et le climat 
si favorable & l’education des vers a soie qu’on pourroit esperer d’en 
recolter une grande quantité pour l|’exportation. Jusqu’ici cet article a 
été plutot un objet de curiosité que d’utilité publique. 

CHANVRE 

Le chanvre des pays de |’interieur fera bientot un objet de commerce 
trés considerable. Les fermiers de 1’Est seront obligeés d’en abandonner 
la culture. On pourra le tirer 4 meilleur marché de 1l’Ohio. Il y croit 
spontanement et dans la plus grande perfection. Il a ordinairement dix 
ou douze pieds de haut et paroit principalement propre a faire des cor- 
dages. Il pourra remplacer un jour celui que les puissances de 1’Europe 
tirent de la Russie. 


EVALUATION DES EXPORTATIONS ANNUELLES DE LA NOUVELLE ORLEANS 


Un negociant francois qui a fait pendant un grand nombre d’années 
le commerce de la Nouvelle Orleans et qui y est etabli nous a communiqué 
le tableau suivant des principales exportations annuelles de la Louisiane 


Tabac.--~3,000,000  d‘ 1,500,000 
Ni itlidaricth sisdictedssacteeocmsin-orlaginiaanincends saieeecaconebenmeedoneokts 2,000,000 
Caisses & suere pour le havanne 100,000 environ__-. 500,000 
Bois, matures, planches, bordages____.__._________ 800,000 
Mumtions navales, ris, pois, feves, mais X* 400,000 


Indigo__-. 500,000* pesant a 6* 10 %_______________ 3,250,000 # 


8,450,000 


* The great fire of 1788 which destroyed the city. 
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I] faut observer que l’exportation du tabac etant soumise A yp 
monopole cet article ne fournit pas le tiers de ce qu’il pourroit rendre. 
meme avee la population actuelle, sous un regime plus libre; que les 
pelleteries rendoient autrefois plus de 4,000,000., mais le defaut de 
eapitaux, l’avidité des administrateurs et le moindre degré d’attache. 
ment que les sauvages du Missouri ont pour les Espagnols que pour les 
francois ont fait tomber ce commerce; que l’exportation des bois et 
munitions navales est naturellement bornée par le peu de commerce actif 
que |’Espagne a dans ce moment-ci et que sous un autre Gouvernement 
cette branche seroit infiniment plus etendue; qu’il y a plusieurs autres 
objets de culture et de commerce qui languissent faute d’encouragement 
et de capitaux et que le produit annuel de commerce n’est pas méme 
profitable 4 1’Espagne puisque les benefices sont accaparés par des nego- 
ciaux etrangers et en partie par les officiers de 1l’administration. Les 
intentions du Gouvernement Espagnole sont généralement assés bonnes 
mais elles sont mal executées par des hommes qui sacrifient tout A leur 
interet personnel. 

IMPORTATION 


La meilleure partie des importations dans la Colonie vient de la 
France. Elles consistent en vins de Bordeaux, de Champagne, quelques 
vins d’Espagne de la premiere qualité, eaux de vie, liqueurs de la Mar- 
tinique, farines, fromages, huiles, savons, taffia, caffé, fer, acier, poudre 
a canon, fusils et toutes especes de marchandises seches pour les colons 
et les sauvages. Les marchandises de luxe y trouvent méme un bon 
debouché. 

NEGOCIANS FRANCOIS 


Ce double commerce se fait au moins pour les 3. par des negocians 
francois qui envoyent annuellement en France sous pavillion Espagno! 
5. ou 6. batimens chargé d’indigo, de pelleteries et de piastres. Ils en 
raportent des vins, des liqueurs, des farines, du fer, du savon, de la 
poudre 4 canon, du plomb, et generalement toutes sortes de marchandises 
pour la consommation des blanes et des hommes rouges. Ils envoyent 
aussi 60. petits batimens 4 8S. Domingue et quelques uns a la Martinique 
et 4 la Guadeloupe, chargés de bois, de ris, de legumes, de bray, de 
goudron, de tabac, de quelques bariques d’indigo, de bardeaux, d’un peu 
de merrein et de beaucoup de piastres. Ils en raportent toutes sortes de 
marchandises et des negres. Quant au sucre et taffia, ils ne peuvent les 
introduire qu’en contrebande parce que le Gouvernement veut qu'on les 
tire de la Havanne. 

Tout ce commerce se faisant principalement par des francois on ne 
trouve 4 la Nouvelle Orleans aucun commercant riche, parecequ’’ mesure 
qu’ils commencent 4 jouir de quelque aisance ils s’en retournent dans 
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leur patrie pour eviter les vexations des administrateurs, qui se montrent 
jaloux de la fortune que les etrangers peuvent y faire et qui les per- 
secutent sans avoir assés de prevoyance ni de patriotisme pour engager 
quelques capitalistes nationaux a prendre la place des etrangers. C’est a 
cette jalousie mal dirigée qu’on peut attribuer surtout la decadence du 
commerce des pelleteries qui tombe 4 mesure que les negocians francois 
retirent leurs capitaux. Les sauvages paroissent d’ailleurs penetrés d’un 
sentiment d’affection et d’estime pour notre nation qui facilite singuliere- 
ment la traite dés qu’un francois s’y trouve interessé. D’un bout du 
continent a 1’autre ils sont habitués a considerer le Roi comme leur Pere 
et A recevoir chacun de ses sujets avee des emotions vraiment frater- 
nelles. Quelque soit le traitement que les administrateurs font eprouver 
aux negocians francois ils n’y paroissent pas authorisés par le Gouverne- 
ment. L’Espagne ne veut pas que le pavillon francois soit arboré a la 
Louisiane, pareeque ce pays doit etre consideré comme une colonie 
Espagnole, mais Elle permet aux francois etablir dans le pays d’y com- 
mencer sur le méme pied que les Espagnols et Elle leur accorde les mémes 
privileges. Elle recoit en général tous ceux qui veulent s’y fixer; ils ont 
le droit d’envoyer leurs batimens en France, en Espagne et dans toutes 
les Colonies des deux Souverains et d’y porter toutes les productions de 
la Louisiane. Il leur est permis aussi d’acheter partout des negres. 


COMMERCE DE LA NOUVELLE ORLEANS AVEC LONDRES 


Les negocians francois et Anglois de la Nouvelle Orleans envoyent 
annuellement 3. ou 4. batimens a Londres avee de l|’indigo, des pelleteries 
et des piastres. Ils raportent beaucoup de marchandises pour les sauvages 
et moins pour les colons. 


AVEC L’EsPAGNE 
Depuis deux ans ils envoyent 3. ou 4. batimens a Cadix pour y porter 
du tabae a fret. Ils passent dela en France ou a Londres pour y prendre 
des cargaisons propres au marché de la Louisiane. 


AVEC LA HAVANNE 
Ils expedient pour la Havanne toutes sortes de bois et munitions 
navales, du ris, des legumes, des viandes salées, des peaux de boeuf 
sauvage et des ours, quelques barigues d’indigo de la plus mauvaise 
qualité et des marchandises de contrebande en bijouterie, batistes, gazes, 
ruban, soieries. Ils en raportent du Taffia, du sucre, quelques cuirs et 
beaucoup de piastres. 


Avec CARTHAGENE ET CARAQUE 
Carthagene et Caraque recoivent de la Nouvelle Orleans du Bray, du 


goudron, du ris, des legumes, qui sont payés en piastres. La Vera Crux 
en tire des marchandises de contrebande et du tabac. 
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AVEC LE JAMAIQUE 

La Jamaique et la Dominique importent de la Nouvelle Orleans dy 
bois de charpente, des bardeaux, un peu de merein, de 1’indigo des pel- 
leteries et des piastres. Elle y exportent des negres. 

Les Louisianois envoyent 4 Philadelphie des batimens en contrebande. 
avec des piastres, ils en exportent de la farine, du blane de baleine, des 
marchandises seches et des salaisons. On ne sauroit voir sans etonnement 
que les marchands de Philadelphie et de Baltimore ayent pu faire 
jusqu’ici avec avantage la contrebande des marchandises Europeennes 
a la Nouvelle Orleans malgré le double fret, la double commission et les 
risques de la contrebande. Mais ce qui est encore plus surprenant e’est 
que des marchandises Europeennes ont été envoyées avec profit de Balti- 
more au Kentuke et de la 4 la Nouvelle Orleans. Preuve incontestable du 
monopole qui malgré les sages reglemens de la cour se fait toijours dans 
la Louisiane. 

COMMERCE DANS L’INTERIEUR DU PAYS 


Independamment de ce commerce exterieur qui seroit susceptible d’un 
accroissement prodigieux la colonie a des relations assez importantes avec 
les postes de l’interieur et avec les florides. 


ILLINOIS 


Elle envoye annuellement aux Illinois environ 10 ou 12 batteaux depuis 


15 jusqu’aé 25 tonneaux, qui y portent un peu de vin, des liqueurs, beau- 
coup de taftia et toutes sortes de marchandises seches pour les blanes et 
pour la traite des sauvages. Ils chargent en retour des pelleteries, du 
plomb, quelque fois de la farine, des jJambons de pore et d’ours. La 
moitié des equipages vont a la chasse des boeufs sauvages, qu’ils apor- 
tent abondamment en ville tout l’hiver dans de grandes pirogues avec 
du suif et des peaux de boeuf et d’ours. 


LESARCS 
Lesarcs recoit deux ou trois batteaux par an avee quelques marchan- 
dises pour les habitans qui ne sont pas en grand nombre et pour la 
traite des sauvages. On en raporte toutes sortes de peaux, beaucoup 
d’huile d’ours, du suif de boeuf sauvages et de chevreuil, qui est excellent 
et qui melé avec les baies de cirier fait de la trés bonne chandelle que les 
habitans brulent communement. Avant la prise de possession des Espag- 

nols on en fournissoit beaucoup au Cap. 


NATCHES 
On envoye 4 Natchés un grand nombre de batteaux et de grandes 


pirogues, chargées de toutes sortes de marchandises pour les habitans, 
qui sont trés nombreux trés industrieux et jouissent d’une grande 
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aisance. On en raporte beaucoup de tabac et de pelleteries, un peu 
d’indigo, du bois de toutes especes et des matures. 


POINTE COUPEE 
La Pointe coupée recoit de méme beaucoup de marchandises en echange 


de |’indigo, des pelleteries, du tabac, des peaux, de chevreuil et d’ours, 
de l’huile et du suif, qu’elle envoye a la Nouvelle Orleans. 


NATCHITOCHES 


On expedie & Natchitoches beaucoup de batteaux et de grandes pirogues 
chargées de marchandises d’Europe et des Antilles tant pour les habitans 
que pour les sauvages. On en raporte des tabac, peaux de chevreuil, jam- 
bon de eochon et d’ours, de |’huile, du suif, un peu d’indigo, des chevaux 
et des mulets. 

APELOUSAS ET ATTAKUAPAS 


Apelousas et Attakuapas recoivent des marchandises pour les habitans, 
peu pour les sauvages, des negres, beaucoup de sel pour les salaisons et 
pour la nourriture des bestiaux. Les retours se font en indigo, tabac, 
pelleteries, Jambons, huiles, suif, boeuf et pore salés, vaches, beaucoup 
de chevaux et quelques mulets. 


MosBILE ET PENSACOLA 


Les ports de Mobile et Pensacola recoivent toutes sortes de marchan- 
dises seches et pour la traite des sauvages, du ris, du mais; on en raporte 
des peaux de chevreuil et d’ours et des piastres. 


AVANTAGES DONT LA LOUISIANE JOUIT DANS CE MOMENT CI 


‘°en juger par les details que nous venons de donner sur le commerce 
actif et passif de la Nouvelle Orleans on auroit lieu de croire que la 
colonie est dans un Etat de prosperité. Le zéle de M". de Galvés lui a 
effectivement procuré de trés grands privileges, surtout quand on les 
compare auX maximes generales et aux prejugés du Gouvernement Es- 
pagnol. On a aeecordé a la Louisiane pour 15 ans la liberté de faire le 
commeree directement avec la France, on a reduit les droits de 6 a 2 %.,2" 
on permet aux colons de faire venir de la Jamaique les negres necessaires 

16 Tlegible. 

‘7 Apparently a reference to the Royal Cedula of 1782. Moustier here makes two 
errors, Direet trade with France was permitted for ten years, not fifteen, from the date 
of the general peace, and export duties on all commodities, save staves sent to Spain, 
were fixed at 6%, not 2%. There was, however, a 2% export duty on articles sent to 
Havana and other ports of the Indies. Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
Louisiane et les Floridas, Supplément des Etats-Unis, VI, 160-63. The Spanish text of 
the Cedula, with an English translation, is printed by Arthur P. Whitaker, Docu- 


ments Relating to the Commercial Policy of Spain in the Floridas (De Land, Florida, 
1931), 30-39, 
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pour la culture, ils peuvent librement y porter des especes pour ce trafic 
sans payer de droits (le seul cas ou il soit permis d’exporter des especes 


de la colonie) on ne les inquiete pas dans leurs possessions, on n’y a p 


as 
introduit le rigorisme de la religion. 
INCONVENIENS QU’ELLE EPROUVE 

Malgré tous les avantages les Louisianois sont mecontents, non qu’ils 
eprouvent des souffrances reelles mais parce qu’ils ne jouissent pas de 
tous les avantages dont leur situation est susceptible. Les sages reglemens 
de la Cour sont constamment enfreints par des administrateurs avares qui 
ne se croyent etablir dans la Louisiane que pour faire une grande fortune 
en peu d’années, ils reclament leur part dans toutes les speculations de 
commerce et le particulier ne sauroit exporter ni importer sans dis- 
tribuer une position de ses benefices. Il en resulte que le commerce y est 
extremement gené quoique les lois lui soient trés favorables. Les mar- 
chandises Europeennes sont d’une cherté extreme et on exporte de Phila- 
delphie avee avantage 4 la Nouvelle Orleans malgré le double fret et la 
double commission les droits acquittés 4 Philadelphie et les dangers de 
la contrebande. Meme le Kentuke en fournit aux Illinois 4 50 pour %™ 
meilleur marché que ne peut le faire la Nouvelle Orleans. Dans ce port 
les farines de la Pennsylvanie et du Maryland gagnent souvent 100 
pour %., benefice etonnant quand on jette les yeux sur les beaux pays qui 
avoisinent le Mississipi et qui pourroient fournir au plus bas prix tout 
ce qui est nécéssaire 4 la consommation d’une colonie, qui en y com- 
prenant les negres n’a que 45,000 habitans. 

Quel est done le motif de la disproportion extréme de la population 
d’un des plus grands, des plus fertiles et des plus beaux pays du monde 
établi depuis pres d’un siécle a celle du petit pays de Kentuke qui n’a 
que 50 milles en quarré et qui en 1779 etoit encore un desert? D’ou 
vient qu’il se trouve deja dans cette contrée plus de 80,000 habitans et 
que ce soit-elle qui envoye des provisions a l’ancienne colonie de la 
Louisiane? Dans le Kentuke l’homme se sert librement de ses bras, i! est 
sur de jouer de tout le fruit de son industrie, aucun gouvernem*. avide 
ne le privit de son activité; il est maitre de deployer toute son energie et 
de faire valoir toutes ses resources. 
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ZACHARIAH CHANDLER’S Part IN THE REELECTION OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Epirep By Wrinrrep A. Harpison 


August, 1864 presented a unique political situation. Contrary 
to circumstances at this stage of the usual presidential cam- 
paign, a large degree of uncertainty persisted in regard to party 
alignments and candidates. The Republicans, with the codpera- 
tion of the most pronounced War Democrats, had met at Balti- 
more in June under the banner of the National Union Party, 
and, apparently with practical unanimity, had renominated 
President Lincoln upon a vigorous war and anti-slavery plat- 
form. This action had been dictated by the growing popularity 
of the Lineoln administration during the early months of the 
year, but it met at least the passive disapproval of many of the 
more radical Republican leaders, especially among the members 
of Congress. These Radicals had wanted a more aggressive and 
vigorous executive, a man with more determination to crush the 
rebellion by any and every means, an exponent of a more rig- 
orous reconstruction program —in short a Radical. Many of 
these men had previously supported, either actively or passively, 
the candidacy of Secretary Salmon P. Chase, General Benjamin 
F. Butler or General John C. Fremont, but their opposition to 
Lincoln’s renomination failed to gain sufficient unity or popular 
strength to promise success. The irreconcilables of this faction 
bolted the party and nominated General Fremont for the pres- 
idency on an independent ticket. But the majority of the Rad- 
icals, in Congress and out, were too practical to jeopardize their 
prospects of success by disrupting the party. They acquiesced, 
temporarily at least, in the President’s renomination and con- 
soled themselves with a virtual request in the platform for the 
dismissal of the more conservative members of the Cabinet, 
particularly the postmaster-general, Montgomery Blair, who 
had become extremely obnoxious to the Radicals. 

By July, however, the Radicals had found further cause for 
exasperation with President Lincoln in his ‘‘pocket veto’’ of the 
Radical plan of reconstruction as embodied in a bill sponsored 
by Senator Benjamin F. Wade and Representative Henry Win- 
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ter Davis.’ A month later these two Radicals replied with 4 
public manifesto,’ attacking Lincoln’s entire reconstruction pro- 
gram with such bitterness that their opposition to his reélection 
was anticipated by many. In the meantime, Republican politi- 
cians were becoming alarmed over the widespread popular im- 
patience and discontent with the apparently slow progress of the 
Union armies. They beheld a rising wave of pacifism throughout 
the war-tired North and noticed with increasing concern the 
success of the Democratic leaders in riding this wave.’ Sugges. 
tions were coming from various quarters that both Lincoln and 
Fremont should withdraw so that all the Union forces could be 
united behind a new candidate to be chosen at another conven- 
tion. By mid-August some of the Republican managers were al. 
most ready to admit defeat. Substantial military success would 
stem the Democratic tide, they reasoned; otherwise only a most 
energetic campa ¢n by a united and harmonious party could pre- 
vent the defeat »{ Abraham Lincoln and his party — and per- 
haps his cause. ) 

According to his official biography,* Senator Zachariah Chand- 
ler of Michigan undertook to save the Republicans and their 
cause from impending defeat by reuniting the party. Chandler 
was one of the most pronounced Radicals in Congress, on inti- 
mate terms with Wade, and a close friend of both Davis and 
Fremont. With the other Radicals, he was decidedly opposed to 
Lincoln’s moderate war and reconstruction policies and to his 
retention of such conservative advisers as Blair and Seward.’ 

1 The Radicals had just been irritated on June 30 by what they considered the 


forced resignation of Chase, secretary of the treasury and the outstanding Radical 
in the Cabinet. 

2 This document, known as the Wade-Davis Manifesto, was first published in Gree 
ley’s New York Tribune on August 5 and was widely copied by other newspapers. 

3 The Democrats had postponed their national convention from July 4 to August 
29 in order to take advantage of any misfortunes that might befall the Linco! 
Administration during the summer. This maneuver also handicapped the Republicans 
because they had no candidate or platform to attack and had to remain on t 
defensive. 

4The Detroit Post and Tribune, Zachariah Chandler: An Outline Sketch of H's 
Life and Public Services (Detroit, 1880), 263-78. 

5 Reliable evidence of Chandler’s attitude towards Lincoln’s renomination 
searce. Doubtless he preferred a more radical candidate, but when public opin 
supported the President he summarized his position in his reply to a letter from 
Greeley (May 2, 1864), asking him to help prevent Lincoln’s renomination: ‘‘ As for 
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Unlike some of the Radicals, however, Chandler’s personal rela- 
tions with the President were reasonably pleasant, fostered 
doubtless by his control of a generous share of the federal pat- 
ronage in his state. Moreover, he considered General George B. 
McClellan, the prospective Democratic nominee, both a weakling 
and a traitorous ‘‘ Copperhead,’’ and was too much of a politician 
to hesitate long in choosing the less objectionable of the two 
major presidential candidates. 

Late in August, according to his biographer,*® Chandler set out 
to reunite the discordant elements of his party. As the initial 
step he visited Wade, who by this time had become convinced, 
through association with his constituents, that Lincoln was the 
only candidate who had a reasonable chance of defeating the 
dreadful ‘‘Copperheads.’’ Consequently Wade was willing to 
take the stump for the Baltimore ticket but felt that the Pres- 
ident should make a concession to the Radicals by dismissing 
Blair from his eabinet.? Moving on to Washington, Chandler 
found the party managers there as anxious as he to present a 
united front. After considerable negotiation with these men and 
atrip to Philadelphia to consult other prominent politicians, in- 
cluding the chairman of the national executive committee,’ 
Chandler was able to secure a reluctant assurance from the Pres- 
ident that Blair would be sacrificed to secure Fremont’s with- 
drawal and the support of the sulking Radicals. On September 6 
Chandler hurried to New York to interview Fremont and his 
political managers. He found the general reluctant to enter the 
bargain and also encountered an abortive conspiracy on the part 
of several prominent Radicals from New York and neighboring 
states to force the withdrawal of Lincoln and the substitution of 
a candidate considered more acceptable to the diverse elements 
of the party.® After several days of conferences and another trip 
the Presidential question I fear it is beyond our control but God knows I do not.’’ 
Chandler MSS. (in Library of Congress). 


George W. Partridge, who was for some years a private secretary to Chandler, 
is regarded as the author of the chapters which deal with his political life. 

‘Chase and his many political friends also were decidedly opposed to the reten- 
ton of Blair in the cabinet. Cf. Gideon Welles, Diary (Boston, 1911), II, 158, n. 1; 
Donnal V. Smith, Chase and Civil War Politics (Columbus, 1931), 148-57. 

‘Henry J. Raymond, the editor of the New York Times. 

* August 24, 1864, Henry Winter Davis, who was one of the leaders of this con- 


spiracy, wrote Chandler strongly urging him to come to New York to aid the move- 
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to Washington for further consultation with campaign man 
agers, Chandler secured Fremont’s belated promise to retire. 
'remont’s letter of withdrawal was published on September 22, 
and the next day the President asked for Blair’s resignation. By 
this time most of the Radicals had taken the stump for the 
Lincoln ticket and, thanks to timely military victories and to the 
anti-war platform of the Democratic Convention, were becoming 
confident of success. 

Serious doubts have been cast upon the version of these nego- 
tiations presented by Chandler’s biographer. Lincoln’s private 
secretaries and official biographers appeared to know little or 
nothing about the definite nature of the political maneuver.” 
Professor Stephenson, who places great emphasis upon the 
struggle between Lincoln and the Radicals, alludes to the Chand- 
ler version as a ‘‘legend’’ and a ‘‘myth.’’* In his recent study 
of the Blair family, Professor William E. Smith designates the 
account ‘‘an interesting story,’’ but apparently a story to be 
trusted.’* Miss Dilla accepts the version in question but is un- 
able to understand the motive for Chandler’s action.’* The fol- 
lowing letters written by and to Chandler confirm the general! 
nature of the account in his biography, but modify and supple- 
ment it in certain interesting details. They also disclose the 
personal attitude of such prominent Radicals as Chandler and 
Wade towards President Lincoln and his candidacy for reélee 
tion."® 


ment. Chandler MSS. Chandler, however, had probably left Detroit before the 
letter arrived. 


10 Fremont afterwards denied that his withdrawal was purchased by Blair’s re 
moval or other promises of personal advantage and claimed that his ‘‘only con 
sideration was the welfare of the Republican party.’’ Allen Nevins, Fremont (New 
York, 1928), II, 665. 

11 John Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, A History (New York, 1890), 
IX, 337-42. 

12 Nathaniel W. Stephenson, Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1922), 391, 458, n. 5. 

18 William E. Smith, The Francis Preston Blair Family in Politics (New York, 
1933), II, 283-89. 

14 Henrietta M. Dilla, ‘‘The Politics of Michigan, 1865-1878,’’ in Columbia U 
versity Studies (New York, 1892-), XLVII (1912), no. 1, p. 35. 

15 The originals are in the Chandler MSS, recently deposited in the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress. 
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Confidential of course 
Washington August 27" 64 
My dear Wife 
[ arrived here late last night having failed to connect at Harrisburgh 
Spent the forenoon with Mr. Cameron ** & left after dinner I consider 
it on the whole rather providential that I was left as I am of the opinion 
that Cameron can & will aid me. The Pa State Central Committee meet 
at Philadelphia on Wednesday next & C[ameron] wants me to be there. 
if I dont sueeeed to my mission & think I ean get aid there I shall go. 
In fact I am more & more of the opinion that the Election of Mr Lincoln 
& salvation of the country may depend upon my mission, whether 
anything will come of it or not. God knows, I do not. I shall leave no 
stone unturned to ensure success. Have not seen the President yet & 
shall not before Monday or Tuesday. Have an appointment tomorrow 
Sunday) with his particular friends, those who drop in & chat with 
him of evenings & who have his confidence What the result may be I 
know not. You see my whole heart is set upon success & I must win or 
leave the country. If traitors rule this land it is no place for me, nor do 
I believe I could live here if I would. Exeuse haste with much love 
affectionately your husband 
Z Chandler 
P.S. having told you secrets that must not be divulged I have written 
confidential upon the letter. 


Washington Augt 27 [28] 64 
My dear Wife 
| have spent the day among the confidential friends of Mr Lincoln but 
am unable to say what was accomplished if anything. I fear he may prove 
stubborn & mulish & if so! but I will not prognosticate. I shall I think 
go to Philadelphia on Wednesday to meet influential men from N. Y.— 
Pa & Ohio & shall leave no stone unturned to accomplish my object & if 
I fail, it will be with the consciousness that I have done my whole duty. 
I do nothing night & day but attend to this one thing. No news Am well 
affectionately your husband 
Z Chandler 


Confidential 
Washington Sept 2"¢ 64 
My dear Wife 

[ have been to Philadelphia. Seen Raymond,’* Cameron & a host of 


‘Simon Cameron, a prominent Pennsylvania Republican politician and Lincoln’s 
riginal secretary of war. 
‘t Henry J. Raymond, the chairman of the Union National Executive Committee. 
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others. Went on night before last, returned last night sitting up all night 
Pleasant you will say for a man of Family, with at least the ordinay,, 
comforts of home. I admit that I may have made a mistake when [ ep. 
tered the political arena, but not now. I am trying to do my duty & 
save the country. | may accomplish nothing, but I would certainly prefer 
the traitor Jef Davis, to the equal traitor MeLelland for President, The 
one has brains, the other has none. The one has will the other none. both 
are d——d traitors but give me a smart villain before a fool one. | 
thought of starting for home last night from Pa in disgust but coneluded 
to make one more effort and am glad I did. Have not yet talked with 
the President but shall see him with Harlan & Washburn ** tomorroy 
& then. Well, I shall know what to look for & that is more than I do 
now. He & his particular friends seem to be perfectly infatuated with 
Seward, Weed,'* Blair ete — My God! is the Country to be lost through 
this infatuation. I cannot believe it. I will not. I do not. I don’t want 
to write a line or say a good natured word to any one. it must not be, 
& shall not. I dont know when I shall come home, but rest assured I shall 
not stay one second after I loose hope or succeed. I am disgusted beyond 
the power of language to express & yet here I am... I wont stay much 
longer any how. If it was only Abe Lincoln I would say, go to —— in 
your own way, I will not stop a second to save you but it is this great 
nation with all its hopes for the present & future I cannot abandon the 
effort now. Affectionately your husband 

Z Chandler 


ASTOR HOUSE 
NEW YORK 
New York, Sept 6 1564 
My dear wife 
I arrived here this morning to meet Mr. Wade upon a telegraph & the 
sumoning | ?] to Mr. Wade to meet me here but he is not here. | think 
I shall be successful to the fullest extent but may still fail God knows | 
deserve success. Never did I undertake so thankless or hopeless an enter- 
prise. If I sueceed, Glory enough, the country is safe. If I fail, Well we 
will try still to save it but I shall feel discouraged. Sherman’s victory has 
helped us amazingly & others may save us. Don’t know when [| shall be 
home, but at first possible moment in haste affectionately with much 
love, your husband 
Z Chandler 


18 Senator James Harlan of Iowa and Congressman Elihu B. Washburne of Il) 
nois, members of the Union Congressional Committee. 

19 Thurlow Weed, a prominent conservative Republican politician of Albany, New 
York. 
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New York Sept 8" 64 

My dear wife 

Wade has disappointed me unaccountably I have been waiting here 
since Tuesday morning & last night was informed by Telegraph that 
Wade could not come. If he were here I could accomplish all I started to 
do but without him I fear I shall fail. The President was most reluctant 
to come to terms but came & now to be euchered is hard. I saw Fremont 
vesterday & shall see him again today when the matter will be decided 
one way or another. I may go to Washington again & I may not. If I do 
vou will see me on Tuesday morning next if not I shall get home 12 
hours ahead of this letter. You will not hear from me again until you 
see me, as I either start for home or Washington tonight. | am real mad 
at Old Wade, as but for him | should never have started & now upon 
the eve of emenent success to have the whole dish kicked over is too bad. 
Jerome**| ?] is here & wants me to go back to Washington for a day or 
two Shall know soon I was never so homesick in my life nor did I 
ever attemt so hopeless or thankless a task as this in my life. Nothing but 
my intense desire to save the country by defeating that Traitorous cuss 
McLelland could have induced me to undertake this mission. however 
it may turn out I shall feel that I tried to do my whole duty. There 
has been the most extraordinary change in publick opinion here that ever 
was known within a week. Even Bob Dun” says he will not vote for 
MeLelland on the platform, in fact MeLs[MeClellan’s] nomination has 
fallen flat 

Affectionately your husband with much love 

Z Chandler 


Washington, Sept 18" 64 

My dear wife 

I arrived here this Sunday morning, having failed to meet Genl Fre- 
mont or to accomplish my object. I am now to meet him on Wednesday 
unless 1 am compelled to return here to finish with the President. This 
Senator Harlan Judge Edmonds ** & Washburn advise & I see now no 
way to avoid it, & if so I shall wait untill al/ is accomplished & may not 
be home untill the first of next week They all seem to rely wholly upon 
me in this matter & say no one else ean do it. perhaps this may be so or 
itmay not. At any rate Harlan told me this morning that if I succeeded 
| should aeeomplish more to save the campaign & the country, than any 
ten men could do upon the stump or in any other way. It seems to me 
to be all important & therefore I pursue it, stand by it & will not give 

° Probably David H. Jerome of Saginaw. 

*1 Robert G. Dun, the head of ‘‘The Mercantile Agency’’ of New York City. 

*? James M. Edmunds, commissioner of the United States Land Office. 
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way to doubt or dispair. You will see but little of me until after the 
Election in Nov as I have already agreed to go to Indiana next week & 
to spend two weeks in New York. While in Michigan I shall be happy ty 
have your company whenever I may go on the line of Rail Roads but no: 
on wagon routes as you would break down & I fail to meet my appoint. 
ments. I must spend two or three weeks in Michigan to meet the Expecta- 
tions of my Friends. They are now urging me to speak in the academy 
of Musick Brooklyn N. Y. on Thursday of this week & to stay in N. Y 
but I cannot do anything untill my present mission is accomplished & 
then I am at the disposal of the country or of the managers of the 
campaign. I shall not stand in the way of the candidates for Senator jy 
Michigan often. Of that they may be assured & I regret that I was com. 
pelled to offend one of them at Ypsilanti but no matter. With much love 
& great impatience to get home I am affectionately your husband 


Z Chandler 


Washington Sept 24" 64 


My dear wife 

I have succeeded in all that I have undertaken & should have started 
for home last night had not Mr. Sheldon ** Telegraphed me that Mr 
Baldwin ** was on his way here & to wait for him Today I have accepted 
an invitation to to speak in Patterson New Jersey on Monday next So | 


shall not reach home until Wednesday While they all admit that | 
have done my full share of work in this campaign and & more than any 
ten men can accomplish during it, still they will not grant me a days 
rest. Harlan and I are going immediately to Indiana So you see ther 
is no rest. 1 have been running a nightly express between here & New 
York the past week but have now closed that business. H. Winter Davis 
has just left my room. He is delighted with my success & cant see how 
it was done. Well! I may as well call it impudence [?] as anything else 
It was persuasion [?] under difficulties that accomplished the work. | 
can assure you that I am receiving a perfect ovation for what I hav 
done. Stanton told me day before yesterday that I should fail *° 
affectionately your husband 
Z Chandler 


23 Allan Shelden, one of Chandler’s business partners. 

24 Henry P. Baldwin, a prominent business man and Republican of Detroit. 

25 September 24 Adam Gurowski, in his Diary: 1863-’64-’65 (Washington 186! 
359, explained Blair’s removal thus: ‘‘ The victory was exclusively won by Senato! 
Chandler.’’ September 26 J. K. Herbert wrote from Washington to General But 
‘*Chandler had a ‘celebration’ over his success, for it is really his own triun 
that Blair is removed at this time.’’ Benjamin F. Butler, Private and Oficial ( 
respondence (Norwood, Massachusetts, 1917), V, 168. 
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Jefferson [Ohio] Oct 2° 1864 
Brother Chandler, 

At ten o’clock last evening I received your letter of the 29th ult. and 
lest you should continue to curse me, I hasten to reply to it. I had noticed 
before that letter reached me, that you had accomplished what you 
undertook so far as the removal of Blair was coneerned. When I saw it 
announced in the papers that he was to leave, I knew it was brought 
about by your labor. I also noticed in my last Tribune that you had 
done what would entitle you to the gratitude of the nation. I don’t see 
how you effected it, except it was by working on Old Abe’s fears, for I 
know him well enough to know that he would not have done it because 
all his political friends desired it, he was governed by a fear that Blair’s 
continuing might affect his re-election. My wife is exceedingly anxious 
to know what you said to produce this effect. We both think that the 
withdrawal of Fremont was coupled with the resignation of Blair. But 
he has gone and I thank God for it, I only wish Seward was with him. 
It is a great victory and you may well be proud of it, it is all the greater 
because you achieved it alone. Now for your curses of me because I did 
not respond as you wished. In the first place I did not understand that 
in your opinion it was essential that Fremont should withdraw from the 
canvass. | mentioned that thing to you while here and that I ought to 
have some influence with Fremont and thought I could persuade him to 
withdraw, but concluded from your manner that you attached but little 
importance to the idea and as my mind was made up after visiting Lin- 
coln as one of the Senatorial Committee in the Seward matter,** that I 
would never apply to him again for anything, I could not well see of 
what use I could be in the matter. But aside from this, your dispatch 
reached me on Monday evening and you wished me to meet you on 
Tuesday morning at the Astor House, when your next came | was on a 
journey to Lexington Ky. Your communication from Detroit requesting 
me to come there, I replied to at once, I do not know that you received 
the letter, but stumping engagements at that time, even had I received 
your letter in season would have prevented my accepting the invitation. 
To the request made in your last, I regret to say, I am compelled to make 
the same answer. My time up to the 18", inclusive, is engaged in this 
State and Pennsylvania. Now I believe I have made a thorough defence 
against your charges and that you will have to take them all back. As 
for the election of Lincoln, I never had a doubt of our ability to elect 
him by an over whelming majority. I only wish we could do as well for 

*6 Wade was a member of the committee of Republican Senators who made a deter- 

ned effort in December, 1862, to force the resignation of Seward but who were 
‘hecked by Lincoln’s refusal to accept the resignation. 
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a better man. But to save the nation I am doing all for him that I pos. 
sibly could do for a better man, were it not for the country there would 
be a poetical justice in his being beaten by that stupid ass McClellan. 
who, he persisted in keeping in the service against all that you and |. 
and Andy Johnson could do, to have him removed and a live man in his 
place.*7 That stupid wilfulness cost this nation more than a hundred 
thousand men, as you well know and when I think of those things, I can 
but wish the d——1 had Old Abe But the issue is now made up and 
we have either got to take him, or Jeff Davis, for McClellan and all who 
will support him, are meaner traitors than are to be found in the Con. 
federacy Shall we ever proceed to take the testimony we are ordered by 
Congress to take, if so, when shall it be? 
Tomorrow morning I start for the stump in Pennsylvania. 
As ever, very truly your friend 
B. F. Wade 
27 As the senatorial members of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War 


Wade, Chandler, and Andrew Johnson during 1862 repeatedly urged Lincoln to r 
move McClellan from command of the Army of the Potomac. 
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History of New Mexico. By Gaspar Pérez de Villagra, Alcala, 1610. 
Translated by Gilberto Espinosa. Quivira Society Publications, Vol. 
[V. (Los Angeles: The Quivira Society, 1933. 308 pp. Plates.) 

Gaspar Pérez de Villagra was one of the doughty captains who served 
under Don Juan de Onate in the first permanent colonizing of New 
Mexico. More than three centuries have passed since, in the form of an 
epic poem of thirty-four cantos, this sturdy soldier of Castile wrote his 
Homeric tale of the conquest ; yet at that time the ‘‘land of Cibola’’ had 
been known to the Spaniards for two generations. Villagra himself was 
an observer and a participant only for the years 1595 to 1603, and any 
facts which he recounts before and after these dates he had from other 
sources. Indeed within these limits he tells of many events in which he 
was not actually present; and he ends his tale with the crushing of the 
rebellious pueblo of Acoma in January, 1599, and with the hope ex- 
pressed that he might later write another book. 

That hope was never realized, perhaps because Villagra knew so little 
of later developments. Yet it is interesting to note his mention of Padre 
Peinado (pp. 179-80), for the first reference to this missionary as com- 
missary found in the Contaduria records shows that he was in charge of 
the band of recruits who came to New Mexico with Governor Peralta late 
in 1609. 

Villagra’s history has long been recognized for its exceptional value as 
a contemporary record, and generous use of it has been made by H. H. 
Bancroft and later historians. It seems remarkable that it was not turned 
into English long before this, but it is not easy to translate poetry — 
especially when it is as bad poetry as Villagra’s. The method of prose 
translation avoids that difficulty, and it also allows condensation and 


even elision in the long wearisome passages where the author’s faney ran 
away with him. 


There are many points both in the translation and in the editing of 
this book which might be discussed, but only a few of them can be men- 
tioned. Father Shea’s suggestion that ‘‘Juan de la Cruz’’ was simply the 
religious name of Fray Luis de Escalona would seem to clear up that 
old diffieulty (p. 137). Again, the name of Cibola as applied to this whole 
northern country had come down from the time of Coronado, and it had 
been extended to the great plains, the ‘‘plains of Cibola.’ It is true that 
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the plains were the habitat of the ‘‘cows of the country’’ so that they 
were soon known as cibolos (buffalo). But the translator (pp. 150 56 
and the editors (p. 154, n. 19) seem to have reversed the etymological 
process. 

Onate’s ‘‘request’’ in 1599 for more soldiers is not clearly related to 
the fact that, a year before, he had been allowed to proceed north only 
after Guerra and his wife had given bond for the furnishing of eighty 
more soldiers — to make up the minimum quota of two hundred (p. 30), 

The proof-reading has been well done; the illustrations are excellent 
Sr. Espinosa has shown great skill in abridging the original and at th 
same time keeping the atmosphere and spirit of the original, while Dr 
Hodge has been most felicitous in his introduction and editing. As the 
latter intimates, many of the notes are familiar to those who know the 
earlier work of Dr. Hammond. 


University of New Mexico Lansine B. Bioom 


The New Haven Colony. By Isabel MacBeath Calder. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1934. x + 301 pp. Illustrations and bibliographi- 
eal note. $3.50.) 

The New Haven Colony traces the history of New Haven from its 
earliest origins down to the absorption by Connecticut under the charter 
of 1662. For this work an exhaustive study has been made of sources in 
English archives and in various American collections. The printed ree- 
ords have not been overlooked, but the bulk of the author’s researches 
has been in manuscript material, including parish registers in England, 
state papers domestic and foreign, and in various town records. 

The book reveals much information concerning the English back 
ground of Davenport and Eaton, its chief founders, The account of Dav- 
enport’s gradual alienation from the established church testifies to the 
fact that a colony in New England was an idea of slow development in 
the mind of a man driven gradually into non-conformity and exile by 
the Church of England. The author in her narrative of the residence of 
the Davenport company in Boston refutes Professor Osgood’s contention 
that they never intended at any time to remain permanently in Massa- 
chusetts but merely to use that place as a point of orientation. She has 
shown how the internal doctrinal strife and the insecurity in government 
through the attack on the Massachusetts charter caused the New Haven 
leaders to alter their plans of receiving a grant of land from that colony 
and permission to settle, and made them look elsewhere for location. She 
has not underestimated, at the same time, the influence of the commer- 
cial factor in determining them to seek a good harbor and neighbors in 
trade. That the founders were ambitious in their plans for economic ex 
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pansion is shown by their efforts to extend the colony to the Delaware. 
Although they did not seek a royal charter, they attempted to acquire 
titles to the land by Indian purchase and by grant from various claim- 
ants. and later planned to seize the region from the Dutch by force, thus 
anticipating the Duke of York’s conquest in 1664. 

The merging of several little squatter settlements into a larger unit, 
the establishment of a colony government similar to that of Massachu- 
setts, the joining in the still larger political unit, the New England Con- 
federation, are all treated in much greater detail than can be found in 
any other souree. The legal, religious, and educational developments add 
detail to what has already been known of those phases of the colony's 
history. The last chapter, one of the best in the book, explains how the 
movement for inclusion in Connecticut’s charter originated and gives 
more information as to the methods by which Winthrop and the Con- 
necticut government tricked New Haven out of its separate and inde- 
pendent existence. 

Miss Calder’s book has the defect often found in dissertations, of a 
narrative so full of detail that the pattern of interpretation is not always 
clearly visible. Perhaps a somewhat different marshalling of facts would 
have made unnecessary the buttressing of the main structure by the 
epilogue which is repetitious rather than interpretative. These, however, 
are minor defects in a splendid piece of work, for the book is the most 
comprehensive account available of the early history of New Haven, and 
is the work of a scholar who knows her field and her tools. 


Mt. Holyoke College Viota F. BaRNEs 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series: America and West Indies, 
1722-1723, Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cecil 
Headlam. (London: His Majesty’s Stationary Office, 1934. Ixi + 
496 pp. 1£ 10s. Od.) 

The years covered by this volume were comparatively quiet. The In- 
dian disturbance in Maine and Nova Scotia was the only military oper- 
ation going on, though the rivalry with France at all points of contact 
was barely short of war. On the banks, among the northern Indians, at 
Niagara, and in the West Indies the two nations were constantly trying 
to gain advantages over each other. The British did not yet seem to be 
much disturbed over the smuggling war in the sugar colonies, but they 
had become aware that no statute forbade it. The recommendation of the 
Board of Trade that this deficiency be remedied was one of the early 
steps toward the Molasses Act. 

During such a period of quiet one can see clearly the ill effects of the 
defective colonial constitutions. Since the governments as constituted 
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represented two independent sources of authority, conflicts between the 
two elements were inevitable. In almost every colony the officials repre. 
senting the people were at odds with the representatives of the imperial 
authority. The points in question are often so trivial that to quarrel over 
them seems mere factiousness, but they assume importance when one 
reflects that conflicting theories of government lie behind each petty 
dispute. 

The editor in his preface seems to take too seriously the testimony of 
one Thomas Moore whom Lord Carteret sent to the colonies to look for 
disaffection. Moore reported treasonable speeches to be ‘‘the common diet 
of the ecountry’’ around Boston, from which Mr. Headlam concludes that 
the spirit of independence of Revolutionary days was already prevalent 
in New England by 1723. When one considers, however, the exaggerated, 
bitter, and fault-finding tone of Moore’s letters, it is easy to see how 
such a man might elicit ultra-radical expressions and then magnify them 
through his own imagination. Moore was not the only British represen- 
tative in the colonies who did this. 

The extracting of the documents continues to be done with the same 
praiseworthy fullness that has characterized all the later volumes of this 
series. The preface review is as usual, but, unfortunately, so is the lack 
of sufficient subject topies in the index. No word is needed about the util- 
ity of these volumes to the historian. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. Gov.Lp 


The Caracas Company, 1728-1784: A Study in the History of Spanish 
Monopolistic Trade. By Roland Dennis Hussey. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1934. xii + 358 pp. Appendix and _biblio- 
graphy. $4.00.) 

The Caracas Company was the great Spanish venture in monopolistic 
trading corporations. The reader is not told whether the cacao blight that 
had just lifted cacao prices in Europe played any part in its origin. The 
company operated the Venezuela trade through three periods of extreme- 
ly destructive warfare; it paid large dividends; and it never faced 
bankruptey, nor had to seek aid beyond minor concessions from the gov- 
ernment. In addition, the company conducted a number of petty indus 
tries. Much attention is given to the history of Spanish companies in gen- 
eral and to the development of free trade. Whether Charles IIT had any 
personal influence on the latter policy is not mentioned. 

Mr. Hussey writes from the Spanish records and, in general, treats the 
fortunes of the company rather than those of its customers. He tells, 
however, of colonial complaints about prices, about a policy of maintain- 
ing insufficient supplies of goods for sale, about accepting only part of 
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the produce offered, about overbearing factors, and about interference 
with other trade both legal and contraband. Such complaints are familiar 
to one who has read the lamentations of other colonists. On the other 
hand, it is shown that the company did much for the colony. 

Mr. Hussey seems to think that the Spanish government was none too 
much interested in the complaints of the colonists against the company ; 


but when one considers the attitude of other colonizing powers, Spanish 
ofticials seem in many instances to have looked out for the welfare of 
their colonials. There is nothing comparable to the French doctrine that 
since the colonies were established for the mother country, the interests 
of the home merchants should always be considered before those of the 
colonists. 

Qne question approached that might have been answered, is the re- 
sponsibility of the Caracas Company for the coast guard activities lead- 
ing to the War of Jenkins’ Ear. We can hardly demand a complete 
economie history of Venezuela, but greater expansion on colonial condi- 
tions would have been interesting. That many additional questions are 
suggested is a eredit to a study in such an unworked field. 

Better proof-reading would not have permitted ‘‘lead’’ for ‘‘led,”’ 
‘‘advisor’’ and other minor slips. 

This volume throws a very bright light on a very dark field. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLp 


The New York Merchant on the Eve of the Revolution. By Virginia D. 
Harrington. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1935, 389 pp. 
Appendices and bibliography. $4.50.) 

The title of this volume might lead one at first glance to expect to find 
considerable emphasis upon polities in the treatment of New York’s 
trade on the eve of the Revolution, but the author explains in the preface 
that she has not intended to concern herself to any considerable degree 
with matters which have already been treated by Professors Schlesinger 
and Becker in their well known monographs relating to this period. It 
has rather been her purpose to deal with commerce from the institutional 
point of view and it is only in the final chapter that much attention is 
given to the relationship between trade and polities. Dr. Harrington 
faced an extremely difficult problem in undertaking this study, both by 
reason of the technical nature of the subject itself and because of the 
character of her sourees, for the assembly of which great patience cer- 
tainly was necessary, and for the interpretation of which a considerable 
amount of specialized knowledge must have been essential. She has per- 
formed her task in a thoroughly painstaking and scholarly fashion and 
the volume is a model of careful and detailed analysis of a body of very 
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complex data. Included in her treatment are discussions of such matters 
as forms of business organization, markets and marketing methods, trade 
routes, currency and exchange, trade balances, insurance, investment of 
profits, government regulation, smuggling, ete. A great deal has been 
written in the past concerning British policies with respect to trade and 
their political consequences, but the value of this work lies in the fact 
that it deals with specifie persons and conditions and reveals how eigh- 
teenth century commerce actually functioned. It is only on the basis of 
such preliminary detailed analysis as is given here that broader ques- 
tions of policy can be authoritatively handled. To take but one specitic 
instance, historians have had much to say concerning the British Acts 
of Trade and their consequences. By study of statistics and the perusal 
of merchants’ letter books, the author shows how the individual mer- 
chant reacted to these regulations and she describes in interesting fashion 
the devious methods resorted to for circumventing the laws. No criti- 
cism of the book is implied in saying that the immense amount of detail 
which it contains renders it difficult reading. In an institutional study 
of this sort such minuteness of treatment is doubtless unavoidable. The 
volume will be an indispensable work of reference for all future students 
of the critical years from 1763 to 1775 and it is to be hoped that this 
monograph may be followed by similar ones dealing with other important 
commercial centers. An interesting possibility for future study, for which 
books of this sort might well serve as a basis, would be the subject of 
business ethics in eighteenth century America. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. Stevens 


Women in Eighteenth-Century America: A Study of Opinion and Social 
Usage. By Mary Sumner Benson. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. 343 pp. Bibliographical essay. $4.00.) 

Miss Benson’s book is, as she herself states, conditioned by the nature 
of the available material which for the most part gives the center of at- 
tention to women of the upper classes. Essays on education, novels, plays, 
periodicals, sermons, letters public and private, and diaries and travel 
journals were consulted for opinion and theory. Laws and court reports 
offered something more tangible, permitting surer deductions as to the 
legal status of women. The bibliographical list, which is exhaustive and 
impressive, testifies to the high standard of scholarship which the book 
maintains. } 

The author began her study as a treatment of the opinion of contem- 
porary half theorists, European and American, on women’s position and 
the proper education for them, but feeling that the theories by them 
selves gave an inaccurate picture of the actual status, she has included 
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also chapters designed to show how far the views of the theorists were 
ut into practice in everyday life. For these later chapters the author 
as found the material more scattered and therefore considers her ac- 
count somewhat general. This point in her self-criticism is well taken, for 
the last part of her book lacks the strength and force of the first part, 
and gives rather the impression of being tacked on. 

The European writers almost without exception considered women 
either as intellectually inferior to men and not capable of the same edu- 
cation, or as designed by nature and the social order to fulfill sueh a 
different funetion in life as to make a similar type of training unneces- 


p 
h 


sary. Even the radical Rousseau assigned a decidedly inferior sphere to 
women, not only because it might be unwise to develop their gifts but 
also beeause he doubted the possibility of their possessing any. 

Even many of the women intellectuals supported the commonly ae- 
cepted opinion about the position of women. Hannah More in her essays 
emphasized the difference between masculine and feminine character 
and warned women that they never understood their interests so little 
as when they aped the men. Madame de Genlis entertained similar ideas 
for she thought educators of women should be very careful not to influ- 
ence the feminine minds with ambition, since women were born for a 
dependent situation. Alone among these women Mary Wollstonecraft put 
forth theories which have a very modern sound. In her Vindication she 
maintained that education of women had heretofore been planned by men 
who failed to consider women as human beings, and it was her conten- 
tion that the feminine failings could be remedied through proper educa- 
tion. The ideal of education, whether for man or woman, was to produce 
strength of mind and body regardless of sex. Unfortunately Mary Woll- 
stonecraft was too radical in her ways of living to make her ideas aec- 
ceptable to society generally. Therefore, although her writings were 
widely read in America, she apparently had less influence than the more 
conservative writers like Hannah More. 

The author’s conelusions are not very positive. Drawing evidence from 
practical sources, she believes that women in America made distinct gains 
in edueation, in legal status, and in economic affairs, but that they fell 
far short of attaining equality with men. The failure of the liberal and 
radical leaven of such leaders as Mary Wollstonecraft left women at the 
end of the century still in a state of dependence. Neither the Age of Rea- 
son nor the American Revolution gave to women what they might logi- 
cally have considered as belonging to them by the light of the philosophy 
developed, and for the most part they did not seem to desire it. Although 
the book would have been improved by a more definite and positive 
treatment of the last part, it is nevertheless an excellent treatise on an 
interesting and timely subject, made especially so today by the disturb- 
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ance which the depression has caused in the position of women. It is t 
be hoped that Miss Benson can herself in the near future undertake the 
more specialized study which she suggests in her introduction and for 
which her book has paved the way. 


Mt. Holyoke College Viota F. Barnes 


Evolution of Executive Departments of the Continental Congress, 1774 
1789. By Jennings B. Sanders. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935. 213 pp.) 

In this useful study Professor Sanders has undertaken to trace the 
evolution of the executive departments of the Continental Congress, to 
indicate their actual workings, and to give illuminating details of Con- 
gressional politics in their organization, and in the choice of their per- 
sonnel. This task has been successfully accomplished. The main theme 
deals of course with the three departments, Foreign Affairs, later the 
Department of State, Treasury, and War. Two final chapters, on the 
Post Office and the Office of the Secretary of Congress, add greatly to 
the value of the book. 

Professor Sanders has divided his volume into two parts. The first one, 
covering the period 1774-81 of the Continental Congress, emphasizes the 
contrast between the ‘‘destructive’’ and the ‘‘constructive’’ points of 
view. The adherents of the former school, looking to the present, opposed 
any permanent executive, and attempted to conduct the public business 
through standing committees. Of the latter opinion were those who, with 
an eye upon the future, worked to establish the permanent boards which 
developed into departments, each under a single head. In the second part 
of this study, covering the period of the Confederation, 1781 to 1759, 
Professor Sanders points out the many political maneuvers which men- 
aced the departments, and succeeded in 1785 in replacing Robert Mor- 
ris, as Superintendent of Finance, with a Board of Treasury. 

There is an extensive and well chosen bibliography, including among 
the sourees the Papers of the Continental Congress and other valuable 
collections in the Library of Congress. Professor Sanders has also used 
the Letters of the Members of the Continental Congress which Dr. Bur- 
nett collected for his important series. The secondary authorities, like- 
wise, cover a wide range, and indeed the entire bibliography forms a 
valuable guide for the student of the politics of the Continental Congress 
and the Confederation. An excellent index makes the many details read- 
ily available. 

In style, the volume lacks distinction. Too many facts are merely cata- 
logued; and aside from an introduction to each part, there are few sum- 
marizing passages to carry along the main thread of development. The 
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erowth of each department is given in meticulous detail, but there should 
have been a Summary to tie the different chapters together, and to show 
in more detailed form the final development into departments of the 
national government. But despite such obvious shortcomings, Professor 
Sanders has done a painstaking and comprehensive piece of research, 
which is a real contribution to the administrative history of this critical 
period in American history. 


‘miversity of Cincinnati SEVERLEY W. Bonp JR 
| ty of ¢ nnat BE W.B J 


The Autobiography of George Washington, 1753-1799. Arranged and 
edited by Edward C. Boykin. (New York: Reynal and Hitcheock, 
1935. 119 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. ) 

This autobiography of Washington by Edward C. Boykin is strictly 
speaking not an autobiography at all, but a collection of excerpts from 
the various writings of Washington, designed to show what manner of 
man Washington was. At best, such an attempt can be only a poor sub- 
stitute for a genuine autobiography, for the man who plans definitely 
to provide posterity with an account of his actions and ideas, decides 
what picture of himself posterity shall have, sometimes with a view to 
justifying certain policies and procedure, sometimes for the purpose of 
idealizing a self-portraiture. An autobiography is for this reason very 
different from a diary. Letters to friends fall more in the diary class than 
in the autobiographical, and it therefore seems rather unfair to select 
from writings designed only for the eyes of certain people, which may 
have needed a biased or personal presentation, statements taken out of 
their context and out of their relation to the receiver, and make them 
stand for traits of character or points of view which would have been 
presented quite differently by Washington in a piece of work as public 
as an autobiography. A fairer title for the book would have been some 
such name as ‘‘The Life of Washington as Reflected in His Letters and 
Papers.’’ 

It is as a life of Washington that the editor’s selections must be con- 
sidered, and not as a source collection, for they are inadequate for re- 
search purposes. Except for the general bibliographical list the editor has 
given no clue as to the sources from which he has selected the extracts 
and for the most part has even omitted the names of the people to whom 
the selected letters were written. Moreover, with all the available source 
material on Washington, the research historian needs no such abbreviated 
collection. 

Within the limitations of the author’s purpose, the book fulfills its 
mission and is presented to the reader in interesting form. Illustrations 
taken from paintings or engravings, handsome cover, and fine paper and 
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print make the book very attractive. The life of Washington is presented 
most vividly through his own words, although one is distinetly aware of 
the variations and gaps in the material. The table of contents lists what 
would appear to be chapter headings, but the body of the book offers no 
further evidence concerning chapter arrangement than an occasional 
large type page heading. While the material is arranged for the most 
part chronologically, it is difficult at times to tell what has been the 
author’s plan of selection. For example, under a page heading ‘‘ Haye 
The Chariot Made In The Newest Taste,’’ an extract from one of the 
letters of 1768, he inserts a letter of 1769 concerning the dispute between 
the colonies and the mother country, jumps next to very brief extracts 
of a journal on a trip to the west in 1770, then after a few miscellaneous 
letters, turns back to a letter on the Stamp Act dated September 20, 
1765. By that arrangement one can follow Washington’s interests neither 
chronologically nor by topic. The excellence of the editor’s comments 
supplementing the gaps in the material suggests the question as to 
whether it might not have been better if he had written the biography 
himself based on the selections he has chosen, appending those selections 
at the end as a body of supporting material. 


Mt. Holyoke College Vioua F. Barnes 


Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America. 
Vol. III, Documents 41-79: 1819-35. Edited by Hunter Miller. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1933. xxiv + 833 pp. 
Maps, list of documents, and bibliography.) 

The documents covered in this volume begin with the Florida Pur- 
chase Treaty and end with an additional article, in 1835, to the treaty 
with Mexico in 1828. Two maps are included. One is a map of the Flori- 
das in 1819 and the other is a facsimile reproduction of the Steuben- 
Webster copy of Mitchell’s map. The documents are given in the original 
language or languages as the case may be. This necessitated facsimile 
reproduction of one in Turkish, one in Siamese, one in Chinese, and one 
in Arabic. In the notes the editor has included related official documents 
as well as comments and explanations. There is a list of the writings 
cited. The index will cover the set but the separate volumes are not 
indexed. The series when complete will be indispensable for scholars in 
the field of international relations. 


W. RU. Jacosp C. MEYER 
The First American Neutrality: A Study of the American Understand- 
ing of Neutral Obligations during the Years 1792 to 1815. Wy 
Charles S. Hyneman. Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol 
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XX, Nos. 1-2. (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1934. 178 pp. Bib- 
liography. $2.50. ) 

Dedicating his work to the memory of Amos Shartle Hershey, the au- 
thor offers a worthy tribute to that master of the Law of Nations. He 
eoes a long way, in fact, toward inheriting the mantle of the older man. 
‘The approach to the subject is strictly scientific, yet so fitting is the 
style, so agreeable the format, that one is not overwhelmed by a doecu- 


mentation which is nevertheless noteworthy for its breadth and scope. 


A theme of great importance here receives an interpretation which is 
definitive to the point of finality for its historic base, and at the same 
time is useful as a guide to precedent for a law of nations still in the 
making. 

Of the many facts assembled, not all, of course, are novel. It may be 
noted, however, that the author accords the Washington administration 
most of its traditional credit for the neutrality of 1793 and following, 
subject, however, to various precedents established by certain minor 
Italian States. Dr. Hyneman is generous in his interpretations. Wash- 
ington is not deprived of credit. Hamilton partakes of it. While even 
Thomas Jefferson is acquitted of any disposition to hamper the admin- 
istration, or, when evidence of this is too apparent, is defended on the 
score of conventions not yet crystallized, or of an equally unworthy 
conduct by his rival at the treasury. Extenuating words are even found 
for Citizen Genét, who, had he not anticipated a balance of natural senti- 
ment in favor of his country, might have insisted more rigorously on 
the terms of the alliance of 1778, which technically had not expired. The 
author’s generosity is not to be condemned, though the reeord of Genét 
in Russia, and the impression made by him upon Gouverneur Morris and 
others before he set out for America inspires but little confidence in his 
integrity. 

Dr. Hyneman carries his study into the period of the Napoleonie Wars, 
when American neutrality received its major tests. He attributes its 
ultimate suecess to a recognition by each of the belligerents that Ameri- 
ean neutrality was genuine and that this country strove sincerely to pre- 
serve it against both parties to the war. But Washington and his sue- 
cessors were nationalists and patriots, seeking primarily the welfare of 
their own land, even to a strong insistence on their right to export con- 
traband of war, subject only to the usual hazards of that traffic. The 
author cannot refrain, however, from some wishful thinking on what 
might have been, could broader views but have prevailed. He says, for 
example: ‘‘Neutral and enemy governments might have joined hands to 
cut off the assistance which so-called neutral individuals now east at the 
feet of belligerents. Instead, in that case, of neutral nations serving as 
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great arsenals to nourish carnage and profit from the slaughter of alien 
peoples, the exhaustion of native resources would cut short the conflict.”’ 

The author is entitled to some element of the subjective. He has earned 
it by a faithful examination of the record and by a most satisfying treat. 
ment of a highly complex subject. 


Purdue University Louis MarTIN Sears 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, Inter-American Affairs, 
1831-1860. Selected and arranged by William R. Manning. Vol. Vy, 
Chile and Columbia, Documents 1579-2190d. (Washington: Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, 1935. xl + 1015 pp. $5.00 

This series began in 1932 with the appearance of the first two vol- 
umes (Vol. I, Argentina; Vol. II, Bolivia and Brazil). It was continued 
in 1934 with the publication of Volumes III and IV on Central America 
(Vol. ILI, Central America, 1831-1850; Vol. 1V, Central America, 1851. 
1860). 

The present bulky volume, number five in the series, contains selee- 
tions from the diplomatic correspondence between the United States on 
the one hand and Chile and Colombia on the other. The communications 
with Chile occupy approximately the first third of the space; those with 
Colombia occupy the remaining two-thirds. Each division has two subdi- 
visions, one containing the communications from the United States t 
its representatives in the South American country and the second the 
communications from these representatives to their government. 

‘*In accordance with the limitations explained in the preface to the 
first volume’’ of the series, most of the correspondence relating to claims 
of American citizens against the Chilean government has been excluded, 
in spite of the fact that the claims subject occupied an abnormal portion 
of the time and energy of American agents at Santiago. The two notable 
violations of the general plan are found in the correspondence on the 
**Sportsman’’ and the ‘‘Macedonian’’ claims. The justifications for the 
violations in the two cases are these: in the ‘‘Sportsman’’ case because 
the correspondence has a vital bearing on the boundary controversy be- 
tween Chile and Bolivia; in the ‘‘Macedonian’’ case because the contro- 
versy brought Chile and the United States almost to the verge of war 
before it was submitted to the arbitration of the chief executive of 4 
third state. The remainder of the documents on Chile fall more logically 
within the limits established by the editor in his preface to the series, 
or within the field of international relations. 

In the correspondence on Colombia one likewise notes exceptions to 
the general rule not to include documents relating to claims of citizens 
of one country against the government of the other. The inclusion “f 
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ioeunments on the claims of United States citizens against the govern- 
ment at Bogota growing out of a riot at Panama while the Americans 

re in transit across the isthmus enroute to California constitutes a 
violation of the general rule. This and several other major violations of 
the general rule the editor amply explains. One wonders — perhaps the 
editor wonders — whether it was wise to set up such rigid limitations at 
the beginning of the series. 

The portion of the volume on Colombia (during the period under eon- 
sideration known as New Granada) is devoted largely to documents relat- 
ing to questions arising out of trans-isthmian routes across Panama and 
n particular out of the provisions of the Treaty of 1846. 

The front of the volume contains a list of the documents with the dates 
and the names of the authors and receivers; the close is occupied by a 
good index of twenty-eight pages. The editorial work of the present main- 
tains the high standard set by the earlier volumes. 


Ohio State Unwersity LAWRENCE F., Hin 


Documents Relating to the North West Company. Edited by W. Stewart 
Wallace. (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1934. xv + 526 pp. Bib- 
liography and illustrations. ) 

All scholars who are interested in the fur trade will be under obliga- 
tion to the Champlain Society for this important contribution to the 
history of the Canadian West. In general form and appearance this book 
measures up to the high standard previously maintained by the Cham- 
plain Society. This volume includes materials, some of which have been 
previously published and some of which have hitherto been unpublished, 
relating to what the editor describes as ‘‘the constitutional history of the 
Company.’’ 

Without claims to a complete history of the North West Company, the 
editor, in an historical introduction of thirty-six pages, sketches the main 
features of that development. ‘‘ Beginning as a pool or syndicate formed 
by a few bold adventurers who had penetrated to the fur-bearing regions 
of the Canadian North West in the early days of British rule, it devel- 
oped into an organization which was one of the first examples of ‘big 
business’ in the New World. Within the brief space of fifty years, its 
wintering partners opened up the whole of the North West from Lake 
Superior to the Pacific Ocean, and from the Sources of the Mississippi 
to the Aretie Sea; and despite the competition of the ancient and pow- 
erful Hudson’s Bay Company, invested by royal charter with exclusive 
rights over the watershed of Hudson Bay, it made good its sway over this 
vast empire.”’ 


The list of documents published in this volume includes letters, agree- 
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ments of partners, extracts from journals, minutes of company meetings 
and extracts from the Hudson’s Bay Company Minute Book relating +, 
amalgamation with the North West Company. The letters are chiefly 
those of Simon McTavish, Benjamin and Joseph Frobisher, and William 
and Simon McGillivray. The various agreements between the partners 
or firms composing the North West Company reveal the main features 
of the evolution or expansion of the company. The letters contain infor 
mation in regard to the nature, extent, and methods of fur trading oper- 
ations. 

Appendix A: ‘‘A Biographical Dictionary of the Nor’ Westers,’’ con. 
tains sketches of the lives of some 250 men who were identified with the 
fur trade or the work of the Company. This is a very valuable contribu. 
tion to the literature of the fur trade. 

Appendix B: ‘‘A Select Bibliography Relating to the History of the 
North West Company”’ lists seventy titles, including both source and 
secondary material. The illustrations include pictures of Simon MeTay- 
ish, William and Simon MeGillivray, John Ogilvy, and William MeKay 
The volume is also supplied with a good index. 


West Virginia University WiLson PorRTER SHORTRIDGE 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Vol. I, General, Preliminary Printing. Vols. 


II and III, The Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, 1787-1303 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1934. Vol. I, xv +37 
pp. 15¢. Vol. II, xi + 694 pp. $2.00. Vol. III, v + 588 pp. $2.00.) 

The present publication is the first fruit of years of earnest endeavor 
by scholars interested in western history for the publication of materials 
in Washington depositories on the development of the territories. The 
subject was first brought to attention by David W. Parker, Calendar of 
Papers in Washington Archives Relating to the Territories of the United 
States, published in 1911. In 1925, Congress passed an act authorizing 
the secretary of state to have collected, transcribed, and edited the papers 
relating to the territories in the archives of Washington. Under the <- 
rection to Dr. Newton D. Mereness, between 1926 and 1928, the greater 
majority of the papers listed in Parker’s Calendar, with much more 
additional material, were transcribed and other necessary work done 
in preparation for their publication. 

Under the authorization of a new act of Congress, Dr. Clarence Edwin 
Carter was appointed editor in June of 1931. He now presents two 
volumes of papers relating to the Northwest Territory between 1757 and 
1803, as well as a preliminary printing in pamphlet form of a skeleton 
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Volume I which is, in its final form, to include general introductions and 
papers of general and miscellaneous character. 

In a sense this would seem to involve reprinting some of the material 
ysed in volumes II and III. It is hard to see how there can be documents 
of more general significance in territorial history than the Land Ordi- 
nance of 1785 and the Publie Land Acts of 1796 and 1800, to say noth- 
ing of the Ordinance of 1787 itself. That problem, however, has doubt- 
less been foreseen and provided for by the editor. 

In view of the large amount of material available for such a publiea- 
tion, it has been necessary to lay down certain principles of inclusion and 
exclusion which in general seem sound. Firstly, it was decided that 
papers adequately printed elsewhere should not be included. Secondly, 
judicial records are excluded, and materials relating to Indian affairs, 
except so far as they had special concern with territorial history ; a simi- 
lar criterion applies to military records. Files at Washington have ocea- 
sionally been supplemented with originals from collections elsewhere. 
The arrangement is in general chronological with such exceptions as the 
reprinting of the Journal of Executive Proceedings, 1788-1803, by itself 
in pages 261-535 of Volume III. 

Special subjeets developed in very interesting fashion in the two vol- 
umes completed are post roads, post routes, and postoffices and private 
land claims and land purchases; both classes assemble in convenient 


form very interesting bodies of material. Especially new and interesting 
is the first classification mentioned. It overflows with interest; a reprov- 
ing letter reveals a flash of western mails carried in a canoe by a boy 
fourteen years old. 


As far as political and administrative concerns are involved, it be- 
comes necessary to deal with the present publications in comparison with 
William Henry Smith’s St. Clair Papers published in 1882. Mr. Carter 
has not a high opinion of the editing of the St. Clair Papers and reprints 
a large number of papers originally published by Smith. A good many 
of them are indicated in footnotes as having originally been printed by 
Smith but in the case of a good many more — in the neighborhood of 
twenty —a document or letter appearing in some form in the Sf. Clair 
Papers is reproduced without a reference in the present publication. In 
one case (Vol. II, p. 229), a document printed as an extract in the pres- 
ent publication appears in fuller form in Smith. Omitting in the interests 
of brevity much of Smith’s material, Mr. Carter conversely supplements 
it with the correspondence of Sargent for the long periods when St. Clair 
was absent from the territory, which naturally did not appear in a 
publication based on St. Clair’s papers. 
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The present reviewer was interested in comparing the versions in Mr 
Carter’s publication with those of Smith. Smith, of course, modernized 
and altered capitals, spelling, and punctuation; occasionally he missed a 
word; sometimes, partly due perhaps to the fact that he was reprinting 
drafts, he omitted a closing sentence or paragraph of minor importance 

sut with all these faults, it is evident that the student brought up on 
Smith was taught from a precious source book of northwestern history 
and is not likely to have imbibed any deeply erroneous impressions from 
its inaccuracies of detail. 

Mr. Carter includes a competent index in volumes II and III and his 
apparatus of footnotes is competent, erring neither on the side of excess 
or of poverty. As a whole he has produced a work which will be supreme- 
ly useful as a guide and handbook to the serious student of the evolution 
of the American colonial system. His presentation of the great documen- 
tary texts of Northwest history in officially authentic form at last is a 
boon for which the historical student has cause for gratitude. 


University of Illinois THEODORE CALVIN PEAsE 


The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809-1816. Edited by Louis B. Ewbank 
and Dorothy L. Riker. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau, 
1934. xiv + 923 pp. Appendices. ) 

This volume with its opening ‘‘ Review of Legislation,’’ its reproduc- 
tion of the laws, memorials and joint resolutions of the territorial as 
semblies from 1809 to 1816 is an admirable addition to the recent publi- 
cations of source material relating to the Old Northwest. The outstand 
ing feature of the material published is the marked decentralization in 
the administration and substance of the laws, thus continuing the pro 
cess of softening the effect of some of the provisions and purposes of tli 
Northwest Ordinance. The county court assumed more and more respon 
sibilities. Some of these were the exercise of greater discretion in the 
creation of prison bounds and in the issue of writs of habeas corpus; 
the appointment of township election inspectors and tax listers and of 
county inspectors of flour, beef, and pork; new and increased supervision 
of tax administration, tavern inspection and the work of road overseers 
Prosecuting attorneys and county treasurers were no longer appointed by 
the governor but by the county court. Impeachment of county clerks anc 
justices of the peace was transferred from the legislature to the loca! 
grand juries and trials thereon to the county courts. The General Court 
was deprived of all original jurisdiction. All court fines were to be paid 
into the appropriate county treasury. The court of chancery was abo!- 
ished and its powers transferred to the county courts and the local 
judges given the right to issue injunctions either in term time or in 
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vacation. All these changes reflect a suspicion of the central agencies of 
territorial government. This is further illustrated by the act of Decem- 
ber 31, 1813, merging the duties of auditor with those of the treasurer, 
and increasing legislative scrutiny thereof. The unique device was re- 
sorted to of requiring the clerks of the county court to deliver to one of 
the county’s assemblymen a statement of territorial taxes due from the 
county. 

The powers and duties of township officers and agencies were in- 
creased. Road administration was placed on a tax instead of a corvée 
basis, the rates being determined by the county court and the work ad- 
ministered by the newly created township commissioners. Individual 
justices of the peace were given added jurisdiction in the anti-kidnap- 
ping laws directed against the slave trade, in getting fathers to support 
their illegitimate children, in hearing road-work delinquents, and 
in the new duties resulting from the creation of machinery for the 
trial of small cases involving sums up to one hundred dollars. All this 
increased the duties of constables who were brought under new require- 
ments to guarantee their efficiency. 

The introductory ‘‘Review of Legislation’’ is not as helpful as it 
should be. A quarter of it is taken up with a summary of subsequent 
state legislation on the subjects of exemptions in enforced debt collections, 
of imprisonment for debt, and of improvement of river navigation. The 
exclusion of other subjects from such treatment cannot be defended and 
the space might well have been taken up with a more cogent and penetrat- 
ing analysis of the territorial legislation. The jurisdiction of individual 
justices of the peace was not limited in 1815, as the writers say (p. 77-78), 
from twenty to forty dollars but had been extended by act of September 
9, 1814, to one hundred dollars in some eases (p. 556). It is also disquiet- 
ing to note that the writers, in commenting on the road act of December 
26, 1815, missed the facet of the adoption of a township system of road 
administration. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Ranpoutpi C. DOWNES 


Old Chillicothe: Shawnee and Pioneer History, Conflicts and Romances 
in the Northwest Territory. By William Albert Galloway. (Xenia: 
The Buckeye Press, 1934. xiii + 336 pp. Illustrations, appendix, 
and authorities. ) 

The author, a physician of Xenia, Ohio, devoted himself for years to 
the task of preserving the history and traditions of his own locality. He 
died before the publication of his book but it stands as a worthy tribute 
to his memory. Around the theme of ‘‘Old Chillicothe,’’ the Shawnee 
town once located near present Xenia, he has brought together an inter- 
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esting collection of Indian and pioneer stories and traditions, a consider- 
able amount of information on the Shawnees, much of it from their own 
sources, and accounts of the five American expeditions into the Miami 
Valley, 1779-90. The author made some use of the Draper Manuscripts as 
well as a number of printed sources, from which he has quoted at some 
length. Historical and patriotic societies should be particularly grateful! 
for his efforts to locate as accurately as possible the Indian villages and 
trails and other spots of historic interest in Greene County. Pictures of 
the markers, erected largely through Dr. Galloway’s efforts, appear in 
the book. 

Much of the information about the Shawnees and Tecumseh came from 
Thomas W. Alford, member of the business committee and custodian of 
the tribal records of the absentee Shawnees of Oklahoma and a great- 
grandson of Tecumseh. Alford wrote portions of the book — the most val- 
uable including a section dealing with Shawnee customs — and a part of 
the appendix. An article by Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg on Nonhelema, 
sister of Cornstalk, and selections from Hildreth’s Pioneer History and 
other early accounts are included in the volume. There are twenty-three 
illustrations, an index, and an appendix containing the Shawnee alpha- 
bet, vocabularies, and a list of the descendants of Tecumseh. 

The book suffers from a lack of organization and the inclusion of much 
miscellaneous material but remotely connected with the subject. Chapters 
and sections are not numbered and in places it is difficult to tell where 
the author is giving his own views and where he is using an extract or 
sketch written by someone else. Not much attention is paid to the chron- 
ology of events and the whole effect of this lack of any systematic or- 
ganization is to confuse the reader. But this was a labor of love and one 
should not be too eritical of a sincere effort in the neglected field of local 
history. The general reader, interested in the Indian and pioneer period 
of the Old Northwest, will gain more from this volume than the special 
student. 


Ohio State University EvuGENeE H. Rosesoom 


Trade and Travel Around the Southern Appalachians before 1830. By 
Randle Bond Truett. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. xii + 192 pp. Illustrations, appendices, and bibliogra- 
phy. $2.50.) 

An all too neglected phase in the history of the great drama of con- 
quering and peopling the Old Southwest has been the trails and roads, 
over which the emigrant passed. Largely to this end Mr. Truett set 
himself the task of revealing in an easy reading narrative the trade and 
travel in the states of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana prior 
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to 1830, at which time the introduction of the railroad materially altered 
transportation. This book serves as an excellent complement to a similar 
monograph by Durrenberger, Turnpikes; A Study of the Toll Road 
Movement in the Middle Atlantic States and Maryland, which was pub- 
lished in 1931. 

The first stage of travel, in the region under consideration, was the 
wild animal paths which were followed by the Indian on his trails. These 
usually led to the source of Indian trade, the chief factor in attracting 
men into the heart of the wilderness. The necessity for adequately marked 
and mapped roads or paths increased as the immigrant in search for a 
home, moved into the Old Southwest. Augmented particularly by the 
purchase of Louisiana, the need for communication with the East be- 
came more acute, and this the government met rather adequately by the 
establishment of a system of post roads. The procurable accommodations 
for travellers on the arduous trips to and from the frontier were poor 
and generally very expensive. Steady improvement was made in roads, 
inns, and means of conveyance — this allowed the southern territories 
to fill rapidly and to become states at an early period. 

It is to be regretted that the author has made such extensive use of 
direet quotation — more than one-third of the text is quoted. As a re- 
sult, the context frequently suffers from the lack of transition and of 
coherence, and the reader feels that perhaps all the material has not 
been properly digested. To make reference that one ‘‘experience brings 
a similar one to mind”’ does not enhance the author’s sureness of touch. 
Que line of a footnote on page 35 was reprinted on page 40; otherwise 
the book is a eredit to its publishers. The formidable bibliography, cov- 
ering twenty-two pages, includes perhaps all available primary sources 
and most of the secondary materials. A geographically and chronologieal- 
ly arranged list of inns and taverns is contained in the appendix. The 
book is a worthwhile addition to the rapidly growing list of studies on 
different phases of the Old Southwest. 


Birmingham-Southern College Water B. Posey 


The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections. By Frederick 
Jackson Turner. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1935. xiv 
+ 602 pp. Illustrations and maps. $4.50.) 

Indeed it would be difficult to find a more complete career in the 
realm of American historical scholarship than that of Frederick Jackson 
Turner. This volume makes for the completeness of that career; it is the 
capstone. Had it been finished it undoubtedly would have been the mas- 
terpiece. Within its covers is incorporated not all of the work of this 
great historian but perhaps the most important and goodly portion of it. 
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Viewing his long list of productions it was only reasonable to expect that 


some day Turner would select a general period in the field of American 
history to include his ripe understanding of frontier forces and of sec. 
tionalism, Having conceived the idea as early as 1907, it was evidently 
his desire to write a companion volume to his Rise of the New West. 
1815-1529, which would continue his study into the era of Jacksonian 
Democracy embracing the period when the Mississippi Valley was at its 
high-tide of influence. Professors Avery Craven and Max Farrand, to 
gether with Mr. Crissey, Turner’s secretary, are to be highly commended 
for their efforts in completing the task left unfinished by Turner’s un- 
timely death. 

The outstanding contribution made by the author in this volume is the 
analysis of the sectional approach to American history. Much of this 
approach is based upon geographical considerations, and many an his 
torian will find it difficult to adjust himself to the new nomenclature 
which accompanies it, especially since such nomenclature is not so char- 
acteristic of the source materials of that day as it is the product of the 
inventive genius of geographers and census takers. Half of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of the sections of the country; the other half 
deals with the relationships of these sections to the national field 
affairs. The brief and excellent summary of the hypothesis on sectional- 
ism (pp. 370-83) should be read along with the introductory material in 
the first chapter. 

One finds much of a constructive contribution in the treatise. Turner 
approached a very large and important task with energy, courage, and 
enthusiasm, and has handled the copious materials, which he so labor 
iously gathered, not only with insight and understanding, but also wit! 
remarkable firmness, fairness, and dispassionate judgment. The book is 
written in a spirit of moderation that will require the respect of every 
one, even the most hostile critics of the frontier hypothesis and the most 
sensitive of the New England and southern schools of thought. Only once 
or twice does he boldly challenge the interpretations of other historians 
For instance, his sharp rebuke of Professor Channing’s analysis of the 
election of 1828 (pp. 30-37) is perhaps the most barbed attack in all his 
writings. His exposition of Jackson’s democratie leanings will also serv 
as a defence against those recent attacks which emphasize the aristocratic 
make-up of the Old Hero’s character and actions. 

It is true that the best part of the book is the treatment of the North 
Central states, with his chapter on New England ranking next in order. 
The many short biographical sketches distributed profusely throughout 
the volume are highly commendable. There is a decided emphasis upon 
political and economie history with neglect in some phases of social and 
cultural history. The footnotes in many instances are miniature biblic- 
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craphies, but one is disappointed in that they are complete only up to 

» time when any given chapter was written; consequently, some im- 
nortant books published between 1924 and 1932 find no citation within 
the book. A few of the maps are excellent, but many are poor, due 
mainly to the fact that they were not clearly nor distinctly reproduced 
n the printed page. 

The volume does lack a little in literary style and grace, but what is 
lost in this respect is compensated for in the considerable freshness and 
individuality of the exposition. In fact, its splendid scholarship is of 
nermanent character, a record of hard work and of slow but sure attain- 
ment the usefulness of which will increase with the coming years. All in 
ll, the volume, in spite of its incompleteness, will be adopted as one of 
. great books on the middle period of American history. 


W.R. UV. Roy M. Ropgsins 


A History of Lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861. By Richard G. Wood. 
University of Maine Studies, Series 2, No. 33. (Orono: University 
of Maine, 1935. 267 pp. Bibliography and illustrations.) 

New Englanders who accept the frontier hypothesis have long suffered 
from an inferiority complex since their region in the nineteenth century 
apparently possessed no sparsely settled areas to influence the course of 
history. It was no compensation to recall that New England had been the 
frontier centuries earlier or to resort to verbal ambiguities like the 
‘marine frontier’’ or the ‘‘intellectual frontier.’’ Now Dr. Wood has 
come to the rescue of these unfortunate sufferers with a definitive study 

’a genuine New England frontier, the lumber district of Maine. The 
period he has chosen extends from the admission of Maine into the Union, 
by which time lumbering had generally retreated from the coast line 
to the river valleys, to 1861, when spruce supplanted pine as Maine’s 
chief lumber tree. 

The author’s survey of this golden age, when the magnificent pines 
of the interior were harvested and codperation rather than individualism 
or large-seale capitalism ruled the industry, is complete. The methods 
‘f the industry in the woods, along the lakes and rivers, and at the saw- 
mills are deseribed; two valuable chapters trace the product to foreign 
and domestic markets and follow the significant migration of Maine lum- 
bermen to California, the south, and the mid-west pineries. Certainly one 
of the most interesting and important chapters in the book is the one 
dealing with the land systems of the lumber area. This discusses the 
unique effort of Maine and Massachusetts jointly to establish and operate 
a publie land system; describes the interesting administration of the 
extensive Bingham holdings; and gives, for the first time, a complete 
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account of the great land bubble of 1835. More clearly in this chapter 
than elsewhere emerges the importance of this frontier in the history of 
the state; it is a theme which might have received sharper emphasis. 

Dr. Wood’s study is based upon a thorough and patient use of many. 
seript and printed materials and he has been fortunate in his publishers, 
for the press of the University of Maine has given the book several im. 
portant maps and interesting illustrations. It would be difficult to write 
dully of so exciting a subject and there are few arid stretches in this 
monograph. Dr. Wood has not written an epie of the Maine woods to 
rank with those of Springer, Thoreau, or Winthrop — nor could it rea- 
sonably have been demanded of him; he has avoided at any rate the sen- 
timentality of Edna Ferber. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. Kirkianp 


Wilkinson, Soldier and Pioneer. By James Wilkinson. (New Orleans: 
The Author, 1935, xiii + 238 pp. Illustrations.) 

This short account of General James Wilkinson’s career by his great 
grandson, a distinguished lawyer of New Orleans, asks ‘‘no praise for 
what he may have done,’’ but only ‘‘ peace to his ashes and justice to his 
memory.’’ To refute the accusations of treachery and venal conduct that 
have been made against his ancestor, Mr. Wilkinson presents his argu- 
ment in the form of a lawyer’s brief. He is concerned, primarily, in 
proving General Wilkinson innocent of any treasonable dealings with 
Spain and with any deliberate complicity with Burr in his mysterious 
conspiracy. 

In the first case it is contended that all moneys received by General 
Wilkinson from Spain were on account of commercial dealings and not 
in payment of his so-called pension. In this argument, Mr. Wilkinson 
seems to attempt to prove General Wilkinson innocent, by proving his 
accusers to have been false, faithless, and deceitful men. In the face of 
reliable documentary evidence that has been turned up in recent years, 
the arguments advanced, which are essentially negative in character, do 
not convince. 

In the matter of the Burr Conspiracy, the author is on more solid 
ground. By a skillful comparison of the chronology of the letters sent 
and received by Burr to Wilkinson and others the author attempts { 
prove that Andrew Jackson rather than Wilkinson was Burr’s real ally. 
Burr’s general plans and movements in the months preceding his arrest 
were widely known and had kept the frontier settlements in a state of 
excitement and suspense. Almost without exception it was understood 
that Burr’s plans contemplated a movement against the hated Spaniards 
who still controlled most of the country west of the Mississippi. Jackson 
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shared in this understanding and because he needed money, a chronic 
frontier affliction, he was ready to undertake the building of Burr’s 
boats. However, his reaction against Burr was immediate, when he re- 
ceived information that seemed to indicate that Burr had deceived him. 
Wilkinson’s reaction was also immediate and unexpected, though from 
what motives, is not yet entirely clear. 

In the light of Dr. Cox’s recent investigation of the activities of Burr’s 
English friend, Charles Williamson, who was Lord Melville’s secret emis- 
sary in this country, it is possible that the real principals were Burr and 
Williamson. Wilkinson, Jackson, and others, perhaps, may have been 
only secondary aides to be turned to if occasion required, but not con- 
templated as principals in Burr’s original scheme. However, as soon as 
it beeame evident that no help could be expected from Williamson, Burr 
turned to Wilkinson. By this time Wilkinson, apparently, had become 
convineed that Burr could not succeed in his venture, whatever it was. 
By a grand gesture he would save his own skin and his country too. At 
least the real import of the Burr-Williamson relations deserves further 
careful research and study. 

Mr. Wilkinson has based his book on easily accessible printed material, 
with the addition of several unpublished letters. Considerable irrelevant 
material is introduced that adds little of value to the discussion. Power 
is branded as a traitor to Wilkinson and of no account; Daniel Clarke 
Jr., is an ingrate and a two-faced, disappointed friend, a ‘‘ Daniel come 
to judgment’’; Charles Gayarre, the historian and ‘‘Grandee of Roneal’’ 
is portrayed as a spite witness who ‘‘hated’’ Wilkinson and ‘‘used his 
opportunity to gratify a grudge and injure’’ him; Andrew Jackson, 
however, is the real villian. 

There is no bibliography or index, but there are several illustrations. 
This book is a belated contribution to the study of the amazing career of 
James Wilkinson, the soldier and pioneer. Though this is a brief in ex- 
tenuation, it points the way for more careful study of Wilkinson’s career. 
His enemies have done their worst. Those who are inclined to go back 
of the printed word in an effort to gain a truer understanding of the 
man and his motives and acts will find Mr. Wilkinson’s book suggestive 
and provocative. 


Great Neck, New York Tuomas Ropson Hay 


Journal of a Soldier under Kearny and Doniphan, 1846-1847. By George 
Rutledge Gibson. The Southwest Historical Series, 111. Edited by 
Ralph P. Bieber (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1934. 371 
pp. Maps and illustrations. $6.00.) 

Three contemporaneous accounts of Doniphan’s Expedition by those 
who took part in it have long been available to the students of the War 
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with Mexico: — F. 8S. Edwards’ Campaign in New Mexico with Doni 
phan (Philadelphia, 1847) ; William H. Richardson’s Journal of D 
phan’s Expedition (Baltimore, 1847); (second and third editions jy 
1848) ; and John T. Hughes’s Doniphan’s Expedition (Cincinnati, 1845. 
Two of these books have been made more easily accessible through re- 
productions: Hughes’s under the editorship of W. E. Connelley (Topeka, 
1907) and in a reprint by the Government Printing Office (Washington. 
1914) ; and Richardson’s in the Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XXII{. 
1927-28, with an introduction by William B. MeGroarty. A fourth eon. 
temporaneous account of the same expedition by another participant js 
now made available in printed form for the first time through the Sout)- 
west Historical Series, under the title of Journal of a Soldier under 
Kearny and Doniphan, by George Rutledge Gibson, edited by Ralph P. 
Bieber. In form it is very similar to Richardson’s in that it is a diary 
written in the main day by day as the events of the expedition occurred; 
while Edwards’ and Hughes’s accounts are narratives of the expeditio: 
written after its close. Each form has its inherent virtues and defects 
but on the whole for this kind of a book the diary form is somewhat 
more interesting and perhaps more valuable as an historical document. 

Gibson was born in Virginia in 1810, and like many other Virginians of 
the time, he soon set his face westward. In 1834 he moved to Vincennes, 
Indiana, where he began to practice law, and in 1844 he moved on to 
Missouri, locating first at Independence and later in the same year at 
Weston. In each of these two places he attempted to supplement his 
meager law practice by establishing a newspaper, but in each case failed 
When therefore an overland expedition against Mexico was announced 
to set out in the early summer of 1846 from Ft. Leavenworth, he made 
ready to go, as did more than 1,500 other men mostly from Missouri. Af- 
ter the war he returned to his family at Weston, Missouri, but was soon 
drawn out to California by the gold rush, where he remained for two 
years. Shortly after his return from the Far West he moved from Mis 
souri to Illinois, locating first at Auburn and then at Matoon. But the lure 
of the West had a very strong hold on him, and leaving his family «t 
Matoon, he went back to California twice in his later years, spending three 
years the first time and five years the second. He was planning to retur! 
to Illinois when he died, January 28, 1885. 

dibson arranged his journal in six sections. The first covered the period 
from June, 1846, when he set out from Ft. Leavenworth, to August 19; the 
second continued his story to November 29, the third to January, 1547 
the fourth to April and the fifth and sixth to his return to Ft. Leaven- 
worth in 1848. The editor did not deem the fifth and sixth sections as 
having enough historical significance to justify publishing them, so tha! 
the volume under review contains only the first four sections of the jou 
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Ke in April, 1847. One must defer to the editor’s judgment as to what 


should be included and excluded in such a work as this, but inasmuch as 
the omitted sections covered about a year of Gibson’s life in Santa Fe, 
luring which time he edited a newspaper there, one suspects that there 

ist be a good deal in these sections that are of real interest and hence 
‘an not help regretting that they were not also published. 

(Gibson retained his journal in his possession until 1873 when he sent 
+ to his brother in St. Louis with instructions to deposit it with the Mis- 
souri Historical Society there. In its manuscript form, Justin Smith used 
it in that part of his War with Mexico dealing with Doniphan’s expedi- 
tion; but how many others have made use of it in these sixty odd years 
t has been in the Missouri Historieal Society collections, one can not tell. 
Now that it has been published, it is safe to say that it will be more widely 
ised and read than any other single original source on the Kearny and 
Doniphan expeditions. Here are to be found not only vivid accounts of 
the men on the march, in camp, and in battle but also very interesting 
bservations on the country through which they passed and the people 
with whom they came in contact. 

The editor has done a remarkably good piece of work both in his cita- 
tions to references and in his explanatory and supplementary comments. 
The printer has also sustained his well established reputation. But one 
wonders why there is no index in the volumes of new series now coming 
through the press. A general index is promised when the series is com- 
plete, but the value of each volume would be greatly enhanced if it eon- 
tained an index of its own. 


Louisiana State University E. M. VIoLettTe 

Robert Mills: Architect of the Washington Monument, 1781-1855. By H. 
M. Pierce Gallagher. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1935, 
xxv + 233 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $4.50.) 

Some twenty years ago the author of this book came under the per- 
suasiveness and power of the Washington Monument in Baltimore. For 
her it was the inspiration for a labor of love, the reclamation of all that 
‘ould be found of its architect. Robert Mills was America’s first native 
born architect trained for the profession. Native genius plus fortunate 
relations with Hoban, Jefferson, and Latrobe, made of Mills a creative 
and significant foree in American architecture. Of his works, the Wash- 


was ereator of the Treasury, Post Office, and Patent buildings, besides 


ouses, churehes, college buildings, bridges, hospitals, and prisons, a 
odly number, many still surviving. 


aa 
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Mrs. Gallagher’s book, following an illuminating foreword by Fiske 
Kimball, consists of her text in two parts, ‘‘citizen and friend of presi. 
dents’’ in 36 pages; and ‘‘architect and city planner’’ in 104 pages. Six. 
ty-four pages of appendices are added, including autobiographical items 
and letters. Fifty-three pages of superb illustrations, beautifully and 
significantly supplement the text. 

‘*It has been my endeavor,’’ says the author, ‘‘to create a source hook 
of integrity which might also serve as a channel of relevant Americana 
through which would be allowed to slip items of profit to the student, 
or even of pleasure and interest only.’’ As a source book this work makes 
its chief contribution, placing in the author’s debt all who would study 
Robert Mills. Here is a survey of his achievements, their identification 
and location, and in a measure, the placing of Mills in the history of 
American architecture. 

Less significant is the ‘‘relevant Americana.’’ The letter of Andrew 
Jackson to Robert Mills of July 8, 1824, is a pleasant item, but to credit 
it with clearing up the location of Jackson’s birthplace gives it too much 
value. Jackson had said as much before. Moreover, students of Jackson 
have been familiar with this letter to Mills. Jackson’s spelling of Wax. 
haw is ‘‘ Waxaw,’’ not ‘‘ Waxand’’ as transcribed by the author (p. 36 
for facsimile). 

The author says the ‘‘assertion is made. . . that his (Mill’s) efforts 
were largely responsible for conceiving and executing the first railroad 
in the United States.’’ In ‘‘substantiation’’ she quotes his autobiography 
in which he says only that he presented the subject of railroads to the 
legislature of South Carolina and then to the commercial interests of 
Charleston. No proof here of ‘‘executing.’’ The quotation from the auto- 
biography varies materially and erroneously from the autobiography as 
it is printed in the appendix. As to priority in railroads, Mills said that 
the Charleston and Hamburg road ‘‘was in operation long before the 
building of the Manchester and Liverpool Railroad.’’ This is a glaring 
error but the author accepts it. 

Though these are not ‘‘items of profit to the student,’’ this book is a 
beautiful memorial to its subject and in its central interest, a very rea’ 
asset to the student of American architecture. 


‘ 


Rutgers University IrviNG StopparpD Kv 


Early Life of Eric Norelius (1833-1862), Journal of a Swedish Imm- 
grant in the Middle West. Translated by Emeroy Johnson. Augus 
tana Historical Society Publications, No. 4. (Rock Island, Tilinois: 
Augustana Book Concern, 1934. 320 pp.) 

In this autobiography of the early years of an outstanding leader of 
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the Swedish people in America, the student of western history, as well 
as of immigration, will find much of value. The volume describes Erie 
Norelius’ childhood on a Swedish farm and his migration to America in 
1850, where he hoped to acquire the education he despaired of attaining 
in Sweden. In detail he pictures the hardships of life in the Swedish 
settlements on the Mississippi Valley frontier — at Andover, Illinois, 
and in Chisago County, Minnesota — in the fifties, and the experiences 

f an impoverished student at a Lutheran seminary in Columbus, Ohio, 
where he spent three years. New York, where Norelius lingered for a 
summer, and Chicago, where he conducted a school for immigrants for 
a year, are briefly described. The closing sections of the book deal with 
Swedish settlements in Minnesota, where Norelius served first as a pas- 
tor at Red Wing and Vasa, and then as traveling missionary for the 
Augustana Synod of the Swedish Lutheran Church. 

The autobiography, written in 1916 when Norelius was eighty-three 
years old, is based on his diaries, and parts of it consist of excerpts 
from them. When records failed him, he had recourse to a remarkable 
memory. The author’s point of view is colored by a strong Lutheran 
bias which was probably emphasized by the perspective of years, but 
his comments throw light on the perplexing problems that confronted 
the immigrant church in America, and do not detract from the value 
of the book. 

The volume has certain faults. Its format is not attractive. The spacing 
is poor; and the use of running heads, and the addition of a table of 
contents and index would have made it more usable. Typographical er- 
rors, although not abundant, do occur. The translation is literal rather 
than literary, but this may have been the aim of the editors and the 
translator. 

In publishing in book form this narrative, which first appeared in 
Swedish and later in an English translation in church periodicals, the 
Augustana Historical Society has performed a commendable service. 


Minnesota Historical Society Artuur J. LARSEN 


Alerander Porter: Whig Planter of Old Louisiana. By Wendell Holmes 
Stephenson. University Studies, No. XVI. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1934. 154 pp. Frontispiece and bibliography. ) 

Alexander Porter emigrated from Ireland to Nashville, Tennessee, in 

1801. About 1809 he removed to Louisiana where he attained suecess as 

a lawyer, wealth in the form of a plantation and 160 slaves, and the good 

will of many Louisiana citizens, especially of the French element. He 

served in the constitutional convention of 1811-12, in the lower house of 
the state legislature from 1816 to 1818, on the supreme bench of the state 
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from 1521 to 1833, and in the United States Senate from 1833 to 1836 
From then until his death in 1844 he was in private life. Although he was 
reélected to the Senate in 1843 his physical condition lead him to resign 
before taking his seat. 

Holding that ‘‘it is his brief senatorial career that entitles him to a 
place, however small, in American history’’ (p. 144), the biographer 
gives more space to Porter’s three years in the Senate than to all of his 
other public life. National questions of the period of his Senatorship are 
defined, probably at more length in some cases than is necessary, and 
Porter’s votes and speeches on these are set forth in detail. Some of this 
could have been summed up in the simple statement that he was a Whig 
To understand the remainder one ought to understand the Louisiana 
forces that were tugging at him. From what Porter did and said it is 
evident his state was a unique compound of South and West, of agricul- 
ture and manufacturing, and of several races. His biographer realizes 
this, but he is too brief in his descriptions of this background; yet this 
was what differentiated Porter from other Whig Senators. Porter, doubt- 
less considered his federal Senatorship as the highest of his offices, never- 
theless his life has significance in state rather than in national history, 
and a shift of emphasis from Washington to Louisiana would have en- 
hanced the value of this study. 

Although this is primarily a political biography, there is information 
about such things as plantation life in the sugar region — especially about 
blooded horses — and about Porter’s travels and his friends: J. B. Harri- 
son, J. J. Crittenden, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, W. T. Porter, and George 
Porter. The diligence with which Professor Stephenson has sought in- 
formation about Porter is attested to by an ample bibliography and nu- 
merous citations. Furthermore, he has not allowed Porter’s attractive 
personality and wit to blind him to his faults, for scientifie objectivity 
is evident through every part of the biography. 


University of Mississippi CHARLES S. SyDNoR 


Robert Tyler, Southern Rights Champion, 1847-1866: A Documentary 
Study Chiefly of Antebellum Politics. By Philip Gerald Aucham- 
paugh. (Duluth, Minnesota: The Author, 1934. xii + 387 pp. 

Robert Tyler was a son of President Tyler who settled in Philadelphia 

after his father’s term at Washington. He practised law and served 8 

a court official until the Civil War broke out. He was also active in 

polities as a leader of the Irish Democrats in Philadelphia. As such he 

was useful to Buchanan and also kept in touch with Virginia polities 
through his father and Henry A. Wise. Mr. Auchampaugh has collected 
the letters which passed to and from Tyler and these various political 
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assoviates and has arranged them in chronological order. They contain 
a miscellaneous amount of information on Demoeratie presidential poli- 
ties in general and on Philadelphia polities in particular. It is disap- 
pointing to find that politicians wrote so much and said so little but it 
was 8 very ‘‘windy’’ period. These men knew much more of the practical 
side of polities than they revealed in their letters although their pages 
are oceasionally freshened by a few, all too few, frank details. None of 
these writers, except possibly Buchanan, was remarkable for much politi- 


‘al sagacity. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicuous 


Thaddeus Stevens. By Thomas Frederick Woodley. (Harrisburg: The 
Telegraph Press, 1934. xv + 664 pp. Illustrations, references, and 
bibliography. $4.00.) 

Every addition to the knowledge of the work and the personality of 
Thaddeus Stevens is a distinct contribution to the history of the United 
States in what was, perhaps, its most interesting and dramatic period. A 
dominant figure in Pennsylvania polities from 1830 to 1850 and a con- 
gressman of ever increasing importance through the period of the Civil 
War, Stevens became the acknowledged dictator of a triumphant radical 
element in Congress in the Johnson administration. 

A man of complex personality, without tact or great personal charm, 
a crusader whose devotion to a cause blinded him to the rights of those 
whom he thrust out of his way in his ruthless progress toward a desired 
end, his enemies could see nothing but vindictiveness in his character 
while his followers gave him absolute obedience if no warm devotion. 

It has always been a difficult task to write of him without bias. He 
died almost seventy years ago and yet no impartial, definitive biography 
has ever been written and even minor accounts of him such as those in 
Claude Bowers’ Tragic Era, and Robert Winston’s Andrew Johnson, are 
colored by bitter animosity. This new biography of Stevens by Thomas 
Frederick Woodley is by far the longest and most complete account and 
yet the author emphasizes the difficulty of adequate portraiture and the 
impossibility in one volume, of reproducing Stevens and his work against 
an accurate historical background. 


The most valuable part of this new biography is the section, nearly 
one-half the book, dealing with the period prior to the Civil War. Based 
largely upon newspaper material and unpublished manuscripts, the ac- 
counts of Stevens’ early years, his interest in the Anti-Masonie party, 
the political conflicts in Pennsylvania, and the struggle for free public 
school edueation, constitute a fascinating picture of the man and the 
locality in which he lived. Stevens was elected to Congress in 1848 and 
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again in 1850. In the four years he became known as an abolitionist 


an aggressive opponent of compromise with the South. From 1853 ; 
1859 his Pennsylvania law practice occupied his attention but his op; 
sition to the Fugitive Slave Law and to the extension of slavery in t}, 


territories made him an early adherent of the new Republican party and 


figure until his death in 1868. 

The author’s avowed method of emphasizing the activities and per- 
sonality of his subject without much regard for the historical setting 
weakens the Civil War section of the work. The position of Lincoln js 
subordinated and no adequate account is given of the complex political 
situation in the country or of the play of factions in Congress itself 
Stevens’ work as chairman of the ways and means committee was un- 
doubtedly of importance but cannot be evaluated without some consider. 
ation of that of Chase and Fessenden. The most valuable part of this 
section seems to be the recognition of Stevens’ realism and clarity of 
thinking in regard to the effect of the war upon the Constitution and 
upon the position of the southern states, and the early formulation of 
his ideas as to future Reconstruction. 

The account of the period from the assassination of Lincoln to th: 
death of Stevens in August, 1868, is intensely interesting but disa) 
pointing. Stevens’ part in the struggle with Johnson and in the } 
ginning of Reconstruction has never been more clearly shown but the 
apparent attitude of the author toward the South is that of Stevens and 
his Radical followers. There is not the slightest evidence of a comprehen 
sion of southern problems nor of use of the abundant new secondary 
material on actual conditions in the South but rather a calm acceptance 
of Stevens’ ideas on such matters, for instance, as the Black Codes 
The author completely disregards the economie factors back of the de- 
mand for the continuation of the Republicans in power — factors which 
must have influenced Stevens even though he made no speeches about 
them — and apparently accepts without question the Radical thesis that 
without negro suffrage and the proscription of southern white voters, 
northern and southern Democrats would have immediately united to re- 
store slavery and nullify the success of a war won by Republican efforts 
No question is raised as to the constitutionality of many of the acts 
forced upon Congress by Stevens. One can only say ‘‘not proven’’ to the 
author’s contentions that the idea of immediate negro suffrage was 
forced upon Stevens by a recalcitrant South and that, had Stevens lived 
the South would not have been subjected to carpet-bag rule. The ac- 
count of Stevens’ part in the impeachment of Johnson and of the trie! 
itself is inadequate, perhaps because the author felt that Stevens’ il!- 
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ness made his control over this last act of his dictatorship less absolute. 
i; is a striking commentary on the work that, although the excellent bib- 
iography lists all of the newer monographs and popular accounts of the 

st-Civil War period the footnote references are almost entirely to con- 


temporary newspapers, the Congressional Globe, and older general works. 


The arrangement of the book is a little unusual but consistent with 
declared purpose of the author. Its format is excellent although this 
viewer always finds the segregation of all footnote references irritat- 
ng. Since they are, however, almost entirely citations the irritation is 
inbearable. The style is smooth and clear if sometimes rhetorical 

nd a little journalistic. There are a few minor errors, such as the spell- 
*Fremont’’ (p. 368, p. 382). The bibliography is 


‘ 


ing ‘*‘Freemont’’ for 
ineritical but comprehensive and the index adequate. The work is very 

ih worth reading and a very real contribution to a more adequate 
inderstanding of both Stevens and his times. 


University of Minnesota ALICE Fett TYLER 


Kate Chase, Dominant Daughter: The Life Story of a Brilliant Woman 
and Her Famous Father. By Mary Merwin Phelps. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1935. xii + 316 pp. Illustrations, 

$3.00. ) 

The author of this volume attempts to perform two difficult tasks. 
One is to recreate the portrait of Salmon P. Chase, the private individual, 
ietached as far as possible from the public career of the man; the other 
is to delineate the character of his brilliant daughter, Kate Chase. There 
isan abundance of material from which to hew out a biography of Chase, 
the man; but for the daughter there remains no scrap of record to reveal 
the mind and heart of this ‘‘selfish prineess’’ beyond a few letters to 
her father and a ‘‘few books with fly-leaf quotations and underlined 
sentiments.’’? The result is a volume which contains much interesting 
material for the reader who desires to get a picture of the social life of 
Washington before, during, and after the Civil War; a more intimate 
view of the family life of Chase; and a more detailed portrayal of his 
spirited, self-willed daughter than is found in any available biography. 
To many readers, however, the author’s analysis of the motives and 
ideals of Chase will seem too charitable in condoning the frailities of a 
man Whose insatiable ambition drove him to seek the presidency almost to 
the day of his death. In portraying the character and personality of the 
laughter, the author apparently did not feel the same restraint in point- 
ing out the weaknesses with the result that the portrait of the haughty, 
domineering Kate is painted in vivid hues. 

It is most fitting that the lives of these two should be combined in one 


chronology, source material, and appendix. 
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volume. Both were motivated by an impelling urge to reach the same 
goal — the White House; the father, with a crusader’s zeal in his own 
ability to steer the ship of state; the daughter, ambitious to be the firs 
lady of the land. The political maneuvers of both to reach the pinnacle 
are retold by the author; the embarrassment of Chase by the issuance of 
the Pomeroy Circular; the disappointment, humiliation, and rage of the 
daughter at the nomination of Seymour in 1868. The reader is told that 
the first question asked by Chase upon the receipt of this disheartening 
news was: ‘‘ How did Katie take it’’— a most revealing statement. The 
sordid married life of Kate Chase who married for money and yet 
wanted love and adoration; her relations with the supercilious Conkling: 
and the pathetie end of this unhappy woman are told in a manner which 
elicits pity if not admiration for this ‘‘tragic Queen’’ of American poli- 
ties. 


University of Cincinnati ReGinaLp C. McGrane 


The Gentleman from New York: A lafe of Roscoe Conkling. By Donald 
Barr Chidsey. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. vii + 4s 
pp. Frontispiece and bibliography. $3.75. ) 

Roseoe Conkling is at last the subject of a full-length modern biogra- 
phy. Its author is convinced that ‘‘ Roscoe Conkling’s personality, and 


not any real issue ... brought about the Stalwart — Half-Breed war” 
and ‘‘when finally he fell... he dragged the whole Republican party 
down with him.’’ This prodigious personality Mr. Chidsey has interest- 
ingly portrayed in a narrative obviously intended to be ‘‘readable.’’ The 
book has a slangy tone, in keeping with the cynicism of its plentiful run- 
ning comment, but the author does not put interest above fact, even in 
describing Ben Butler as a ‘‘tubby little demagogue,’’ Andrew Johnson 
as ‘‘a neat dresser,’’ Conkling as a ‘‘pavonine giant from upstate New 
York,’’ and Thaddeus Stevens, like Conkling, as ‘‘an island of ill-nature 
in a monotonous expanse of professional amiability.’’ The book suffers 
somewhat from a patronizing attitude toward its subject and his con- 
temporaries, such as the statement that George F. Edmunds ‘‘ came from 
Vermont, sat in the first row, and habitually objected to everything. so 
that he got something of a reputation as a liberal,’’ and the characteriza- 
tion of the Supreme Court as ‘‘a place for whitebeards who are almost 
ready to die, for old fellows who eare to end their days in an atmosphere 
of interminable argumentation.’’ There is too much of such writing t 
be overlooked, but there is also much excellent description. 

Conkling left no collection of papers. Mr. Chidsey unearthed a few 
seattered letters in the New York Publie Library, but was obliged to 
turn to other sources. He relies heavily on public documents, periodicals. 
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and standard secondary works rather than manuscript collections left by 
Conkling’s contemporaries. In the sparse footnotes, placed at the end of 
the volume, and in his long bibliography, he reveals his heaviest debt to 
twenty-seven books, of which sixteen are biographies and memoirs. 

While rejecting the reformers’ attitude toward all ‘‘ practical politi- 
eians,’’ and in particular their estimate of Conkling, the author approves 
their unfavorable opinions of Blaine, Garfield, and Arthur. If he exag- 
gerates Conkling’s responsibility for what was good in Grant’s adminis- 
tration, for the form and the adoption of the Electoral Commission Act 
in 1877, and for the Republican factionalism of the 1880's, it is not done 
to exalt his subject. Rather, he writes: ‘‘In many respects our Senator 
was none too admirable, no glittering hero. Though financially honest, 
surely he was a political crook —a domineering, thundering, bluffing 
boss, a bully, a tyrant. ... He was essentially parochial. He was not a 
really great man, certainly not a great statesman.’’ This attitude of 
‘hard-boiled realism’’ results in a fair appreciation of Conkling’s per- 
plexing characteristics and in considerable illumination of the more 
dimly understood details of his life. 

One finds no appreciation, however, of the evils inherent in a boss- 
driven machine operated by political patronage, evils which rendered 
factionalism and disaster inevitable regardless of the boss’s personality. 
For Conkling’s career illustrates not only the individual’s entanglement 
amid superior forces but also the country’s failure to reconcile its dem- 
ocracy with its need for leadership. 


University of Cincinnati GreorGE FrepericK Howe 


Sutter of California, a Biography. By Julian Dana (New York: The 
Press of the Pioneers, Inec., 1934. xi + 423 pp. Illustrations and 
bibliography. $3.50.) 

The young author of this volume, a former newspaper man, Morgan 
Mercer, has adopted the name Julian Dana. He is interested in biogra- 
phy, and is devoting himself seriously to that field of study. ‘‘I like my 
heroes,’’ he says, ‘‘human. I like the authenticity which etches — even 
with acid on the needle-point —the indelible pictures of a man as he 
walks and talks and plays and plans.’’ These are the things emphasized 
in Sutter of California. 

While his is a popular presentation, Mr. Dana’s life of Sutter is not to 
be classed with that fictitious narrative perpetrated a few years ago by 
Blaise Cendrars under the title of Sutter’s Gold. This work will not be 
listed in library catalogues as fiction. The author wields a facile pen, and 
no one probably will doubt the sincerity of his ‘‘hope that the real John 
Sutter lives again in these pages.’’ A certain éclat was associated with 
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+ 


al- 
tracted at that time has been somewhat accentuated in history and biog 


John Augustus Sutter by his contemporaries, and the glamor he 


raphy through subsequent years. There is no modification of this trend 
in the volume under consideration. 

In a biographical narrative which is so well written one regrets that 
the author did not have a more adequate historical background on which 
to sketch the portrait of his hero. He has examined a mass of manuseript 
material but not all that will be examined before a definitive life of 
Sutter is written. A wider familiarity with important secondary sources 
would have saved him from some of his mistakes and would have added 
both to the value and to the interest of his book. 

In this preface Mr. Dana says: ‘‘ There is one certainty: it will contain 
errors.’’ Only a few of these may be noted. The assertion that the United 
States ‘‘trounced’’ England in the War of 1812 (p. 2) is not true. There 
was no ‘‘ Republic of Texas’’ (p. 9) in 1834. There is not sufficient eyi- 
dence to justify the assertion that Fremont ‘‘dispatched a number of the 
floating population to capture the horses’’ driven by Arce in 1846, or 
that he gave orders to the men (p. 227), to take Sonoma at the time of 
the Bear Flag episode. The same mistake is repeated (p. 229) when he 
asserts that Fremont ‘‘dispatched the original Bear Party to Sonoma.”’ 
Following the arrival of Shubrick and his conferenee with Kearney (p. 
254) Fremont did not wait on the latter ‘‘at once’’ in Monterey. 

The volume contains an ‘‘ Acknowledgement,’’ ineluding a bibliogra- 
phy; an account of ‘‘Sutter’s Fort Today,’’ by Harry C. Peterson, the 
curator; an ‘‘ Inventory of Sutter’s Purchase of Fort Ross and Bodega’; 
a list of Sutter’s descendants; and an index. 


Mills College CARDINAL GoopWIN 


A Golden Highway: Scenes of History’s Greatest Gold Rush Yesterday 
and Today. By C. B. Glasseock. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merril 
Company, 1934. 333 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.50.) 

The Gold Rush to California has ever excited man’s imagination. To- 
day, nearly a century after the greatest gold hunt of the ages, the sub- 
ject seems to stir a responsive chord as it did in 1849. If, by chance, the 
reader has stood beside a miner and watched him wash the yellow flakes 
or nuggets from the gravel, he has experienced a thrill as real and «) 
lightful as that which animated the Argonauts of 49. 

The West, since 1933, has witnessed a new gold rush, owing largely 
to the increased price of gold. Thousands of men, armed with pick, 
shovel and gold pan, have turned to the hills for adventure and riches. 
Others, like C. B. Glasscock, armed with notebook and kodak, have done 
the same and have come away with treasures of the kind that are store! 
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» the soul. Lured by the spiritual riches of the Gold Land, Mr. Glass- 
«k made a pilgrimage such as the typical adventurer of “49 might 
ave done. Beginning in Portsmouth Square, San Francisco, as did the 
Forty-niners, he journeyed up the Sacramento on a river boat in that 


remarkable ‘* personality ear’’ of his, toured the gold camps of the 
pioneer days, sought out and interviewed those of the old timers he 


iid find, gleaned from their recollections and from numerous more 

ithentie sources the glamorous tales of a bygone age. With him went 
Memory, the enigmatical character who served as secretary, traveling 
companion, cook and much more, who, however, always remains in the 
shadows. Thus accompanied, he traversed the Mother Lode country, 
taking abundant notes and living over again the joys, the wild excite- 
ment, and the sorrows of the early gold seekers. 

Mr. Glasscock has told a beautiful story. It is not fiction; not at all. 
It is rather the tour of an artist over the trails of the pioneers of ‘49. 
He has sought to convey to his reader the graphic picture of the gold 
days; of life in the mining camps and in the towns that sprang up around 
them; of the struggle for law and order in a society that had grown so 
fast it knew not itself. He travels over the smooth highways of the pres- 
ent; he sees the beauty of the country as it now is, and as it must have 
been when the pathbreakers came; all this, however, with his eyes and 
ears open to the historie and the beautiful. His book becomes a modern 
guide to the old gold roads. It affords a pleasant adventure to those un- 
able to travel them in person. A Golden Highway is one book this re- 
viewer really enjoyed. 


University of Southern California GrorGe P, HAMMOND 


Glory-Hunter: A Life of General Custer. By Frederic F. Van de Water. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1934. 394 pp. Illustra- 
tions and bibliography. $3.75.) 

In these days when western ‘‘sagas’’ and ‘‘epies’’ clutter the book 
lists, the eritical reader may be excused if he approaches with some reser- 
vations a life of General George Armstrong Custer, entitled Glory- 
Hunter. However, beneath this rather gaudy title he will find an honest, 
workmanlike, and readable biography. There will be times when he may 
wish that the quest for glory motif had not been quite so overworked. 
There is no difficulty in convincing the reader, unless he be a Custer 
partisan, that the ‘‘hero of the Little Big Horn’’ was an exhibitionist 
who lived on popular acclaim and died in a mad effort to recapture it. 
But why labor the point? And why engage in that most Weemsian of 
hiographieal artifices, the discovery of signs and portents in episodes of 
doubtful authenticity in the life of a boy in his teens? Aside from these 
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defects, which the reviewer suspects are the result of the demands of 
the ‘‘trade,’’ the reader will find Glory-Hunter worthwhile. 

It was personal courage, well placed friendships, and a genius for 
picturesque publicity that transformed an indifferent and insubordinate 
West Point cadet into a major general at 25, the Murat of the Army of 
the Potomac. Suecess and public adulation had come easily, even for 
eavalryman. The author, by devoting the first third of the book to this 
early portion of Custer’s career, presents fully the mold in which the 
man was formed. 

Now with the Civil War and the Grand Review behind him, Custer 
finds himself at Fort Riley, Kansas, there to take command of that regi. 
ment to which his mistakes and his glory brought fame, the Seventh 
Cavalry. Then follows in succeeding chapters the Smoky Hill expedition, 
court martial and reinstatement, the Washita, the Yellowstone, the quar- 
rel with the war department, the Yellowstone again and then, finally, 
just ten years from Ft. Riley, that day on the ridge above the Little Big 
Horn. 

For the student in the field of western history, the volume presents 
nothing new. No new material has been uncovered which might give a 
new angle to the Custer story. The material is all there for anyone to 
read, and Mr. Van de Water, having read it with diligence, has pre- 
sented his conclusions based upon it with fairness and freedom from 
partisanship. This is something, indeed, it is a great deal, for the litera- 
ture that has sprung up since the ‘‘Last Stand,’’ is a bedlam of pro- 
Custer and anti-Custer polemics. For this effort to present an unbiased 
account, the reviewer is thankful, although he suspects that the book wil! 
be but a signal for a renewal of the absurd conflict. Pro-Custerites and 
Anti-Custerites live long, forget nothing, remain unconvinced to the end 
and appear to be capable of raising a new generation to carry on ‘“‘the 
battle of the Little Big Horn.”’ 


University of Minnesota E. 8. Oscoon 


Spider Woman: A Story of Navajo Weavers and Chanters. By Gladys 
A. Reichard. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1934. xi + 257 
pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

This fascinating account of Navajo weavers and chanters is based 
upon first hand experience obtained by the author while she lived with 
a Navajo family. Miss Reichard explains all the details of learning to 
weave Navajo rugs. At the same time she tells the story of each member 
of Red-Point’s family, the social conditions, religious beliefs, supersti- 
tions, judicial system, and simple life of that remarkable family. She 
has clearly shown the fine qualities of the Navajo people and has thor- 
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oughly disproved the common idea that they are lazy, untrustworthy, and 
unfriendly. 

The deseription of the homes and home life of these people is very in- 
teresting. The home-like atmosphere and affections of the family group 
have not been decreased by the environment of desert sands, torrents of 
rain, tornadoes, and sand storms; the more pleasant features of the 
country and climatic conditions provide a peaceful setting for Navajo 
life. The author is well acquainted with the joys and sorrows, amuse- 
ments and disappointments, philosophy of life and death, and the cere- 
monials of the Navajo’s because she was practicaily adopted into the 
family of Red-Point, the chanter and maker of sand-paintings. She had 
a chanee to hear the legends of the Navajo’s and witness some of their 
most sacred ceremonies. 

The book contains an account of the Navajo legend of creation and 
how evil was conquered in the world. All the details and sacredness of a 
wedding ceremony are described. Seven chapters are devoted to the 
Shooting Chant, the ceremonies of which Miss Reichard observed and 
took part in as a member of the family. The origin of this chant, the 
elaborate preparations for it, the medicines concocted by the chanter, 
the making of the sun’s house, the relation to the gods, the effects upon 
the patients, and the psychological results are carefully related. The War 
Dance was attended by the author and is described, but not in as much 
detail as the Shooting Chant. There is a very interesting chapter on col- 
lecting plants and making vegetable dyes for the wool. 

Illustrations of rug weaving, the principal characters in the story, and 
their surroundings add interest to the book. The work should cause a 
better understanding of the Navajo people and the Southwest. 


Oklahoma College for Women LILuiAN Este._e Fisher 


Southwest. By Laura Adams Armer. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1935. xiv + 224 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

Southwest is an unusual book, and not at all the kind of book one 
usually reviews for an historical journal. It is, in effect, a book of verbal 
sketches by a painter, scenes, figures, and impressions of the land she 
loves — an attempt at interpretation of the country and peoples of the 
Southwest, principally New Mexico, Old Mexico, and Arizona. All the 
typical figures appear here, freshly presented: pioneer American, Span- 
ish-American, Indians of many cultures and breeds. But the land itself 
is the central figure, the living background of the book. Perhaps no bet- 
ter way of indicating the range of these chapters can be found than to 
list them as they are listed in the table of contents: The Deep Center, 
Born of the Sun, Caverns and Skyscrapers, Hats off in Mexico, Drought, 
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A Navaho Healing, Erosion, Home Builders, Wisdom of Serpents, Sole. 
dad Mother of Four, Sands of the Sea, Ganado. Not all are given here. 
but enough to serve the purpose and indicate the tone of the book. The 
book is unusual, stimulating, not without insight; written in a style as 
modern as the illustrations. These, in themselves, are as unusual and 
haunting as they are beautiful. 

Historians who wish to supplement their facts and figures by some 
more poetic data (in the old Latin sense) will do well to read Southwest. 


University of Oklahoma STANLEY VEsTAL 


The Agricultural Fair. By Wayne Caldwell Neely. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935. xiii + 313 pp. Illustrations and bibliog. 
raphy. $3.75.) 

‘*The universally avowed purpose of the agricultural fair is the im- 
provement of agriculture, It is invariably described by its supporters as 
‘primarily educational,’ though sociologically it presents other charae- 
teristics quite as interesting and important. Unquestionably it has de 
veloped with the so-called educational features constituting a sort of 
main stem. Its essential element is a competitive display of agricultural! 
products, supplemented usually by exhibits of agricultural colleges, govy- 
ernmental agencies, promotive associations and manufacturers, all de- 
signed to stimulate the improvement of farming practices and modes of 
rural living.’’ Professor Neely finds this institution challenging both in 
its history and in its social significance, and has met the challenge with a 
capable analysis. 

He sketches briefly the history of the institution from the medieval 
fair, ‘‘a strange mixture of religion and commerce and entertainment,’ 
down to its modern successor, the sample fair and the exposition (na- 
tional and international). The agricultural fair is a collateral heir of 
these various types. He then devotes nearly one-half of his volume to the 
evolution of the agricultural fair in America. He reminds the reader that 
in England ‘‘the remarkable agricultural progress of the eighteenth 
century [both in cultivation and in breeding] can be traced largely to 
the gentleman-farmer’’ and points out that in America also the interest 
in theory and experiment spread downward from a group of national 
leaders. The first agricultural societies in America were founded in Phil- 
adelphia and Charleston in 1785. The most important figure in Americon 
agricultural history is Elkanah Watson, ‘‘the father of the agricultural 
fair,’’ for it was his influence, his labors, that induced plain farmers to 
take an interest in the agricultural societies and brought about the change 
from the learned group to the institution as it is today. 

From that time the idea flourished. Professor Neely calls the period 
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from 1850 to 1870 the golden age. In 1857, he writes, the commissioner of 


tents reported the incorporation of agricultural societies in twenty-one 


| a 
states and of boards of agriculture in four others; in 1858, he compiled 


a list of 912 state and county agricultural and horticultural societies. In 
these years the fair served practically all rural interests, and, though it 
iter had to undergo readjustment, in the twentieth century the fair has 
all the appearance of permanence, its most important tendencies now be- 
ing the development of specialized fairs, the increasing emphasis on the 
community fair, and the increasing importance of the boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural elub activities. 

In the remainder of the book the author discusses the functional as- 
pects of the fair: educational, recreational, and socializational, and estab- 
lishes clearly the part of the fair in rural society. A bibliography of 
twenty-four pages and an index of twenty-one pages add to the value of 
this carefully documented social study. 


Washington University Joun Francis McDermorr 


Shadow of the Plantation. By Charles 8. Johnson. (Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934. xxiv + 215 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 

This is an historical interpretation based upon personal interviews 
with the heads of six hundred and twelve negro families — peasant fam- 
ilies, living in cultural isolation on the plantations of Macon County, 
Alabama, under the very shadow of Tuskegee. These families reside in 
the lower third of the county in eight settlements or group-conscious 
communities. The region is distinctly a tenant area, where the planta- 
tion as an institution is dying, yet remains ‘‘the focus and center of ne- 
gro life.”’ 

The author and his corps of trained field workers found that the pop- 
ulation of this section has retained, with but slight modification, a dis- 
tinct social heritage from slavery; that their patterns of life and their 
social codes are being modified very slowly by outside influences; that 
former slaves among the group even retain dignity and prestige by con- 
trasting their memories ‘‘with the pretension to freedom of the younger 
generation’’; and that even the pre-war disdain toward ‘‘salt-water 
niggers’’ is retained by the group toward the descendents of those more 


recently imported slaves. Other evidences of the heritage from slavery 
are methods of farming and dependence upon protecting white families 
on the part of negro tenants. 

This traditional pattern of life is being altered at present by the migra- 
tion of the younger generation, the return of a few with a changed atti- 
tude toward life by virtue of an education, a general decrease in illiter- 
acy, and the influence of outside welfare programs. 
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That portion of the survey which deals with the agricultural economy 
of the section is splendidly done. It reveals a high percentage of negro 
tenantry, only sixty-four of the families owning their farms and an as. 
tounding number paying a fixed rental in cash or stipulated quantities 
of cotton. The cotton culture complex prevails. Labor is unskilled and 
requires supervision. Dependence upon credit permeates the entire sys. 
tem but works injury chiefly upon the tenant. The planters eseape its 
devastating effects by exploiting the tenant which exploitation is facili- 
tated by the tenants’ illiteracy, despair complex, and inability to dispute 
the planters’ complicated methods of bookkeeping. 

Equally well-done are the chapters on types of family organization, 
mothers, and children. Innumerable types of family organization range 
from stable old families with strong affectional ties and traditions to 
stable non-legal unions. Eighty-one percent of the women combine the 
duties of farming and housekeeping to the detriment of the normal 
functions of a housewife and mother. Child labor in agriculture is re- 
vealed in all its stark reality, with provision for it in many contracts 
between landlord and tenant. Seventy-four per cent of the families where 
the mother was illiterate had children employed, and sixty-one per cent 
of those where the mother’s education had exceeded the fifth grade. 

There are excellent chapters on education, with its slow but certain 
destruction of the system, and on the church as a social institution, an 
agency for social control and as a medium of spiritual exaltation. 


University of Michigan Dwieut L. Dumonp 


Edward Atkinson: The Biography of an American Inberal, 1827-190). 
By Harold Francis Williamson. (Boston: Old Corner Book Store, 
Ine., 1934. xiv + 304 pp.) 

This book is the biography of a nineteenth century liberal. Edward 
Atkinson, prosperous cotton manufacturer, and insurance man, was very 
much in the temper of his age. But as one looks back upon him and his 
kind from the changed world of 1935, there is a certain melancholy and 
futile note in his liberalism. Much of this liberalism, indeed, seems sus- 
piciously like reaction. Atkinson saw nothing good in labor unionism; 
he could view with well-nigh complete complacency the relative return to 
eapital and labor from the processes of industry; he had a large faith in 
the great doctrine of laissez-faire. Even railroad rate regulation seemed 
to him a step of doubtful wisdom. There are few self-styled ‘‘liberals”’ 
of today who would commit themselves to such theses. 

In some other respects Atkinson’s principles seem not so much illibera’. 
as doomed to failure. He was a low-tariff man (with qualifications, and 
an eye to the cotton industry), and the United States, despite his efforts. 
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became steadily more protectionist; he was a friend of Negro suffrage, 
and was obliged to witness the disfranchisement of the Negro in the 
South; he was an anti-imperialist, and yet was forced to see the im- 
perialist conception prevail, despite his opposition; hardly a cause in 
which he enlisted really triumphed, with the single exception of the 
‘sound money’’ crusade; and even Atkinson’s devotion to the gold 
standard seems slightly out-moded in 1935. 

An honest, able, optimistic, well-intentioned man, Mr. Atkinson illus- 
trates most brilliantly both the philosophy of the later nineteenth ecen- 
tury, and the genus of idealism which supported it. Cynics may sneer at 
the idealism as merely the expression of self-interest; but the more 
judicious will see in it not a mere rationalization of the then existing 
order, but a characteristic thought pattern of a whole age. 

Mr. Williamson, in writing Edward Atkinson’s biography, has done a 
genuine service. But he would have written a better book if he had not 
confined himself so narrowly to Atkinson’s papers, and publications; 
and he has not been able to infuse much life and color into his careful 
and scholarly biography. The book is a highly suggestive one; but the 
suggestions have to spring up in the mind of the reader, and are rarely 
glimpsed by the writer. The materials are there; the work of interpre- 
tation Mr. Williamson has by no means completed. And yet the reviewer 
can think of no other work which gives a more interesting picture of 
the now dying liberalism of the nineteenth century. 


University of Rochester DEXTER PERKINS 


Thomas Duckett Boyd: The Story of a Southern Educator. By Mareus 
M. Wilkerson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1935. x + 374 pp. Illustrations. ) 

In his preface the author characterizes Thomas Duckett Boyd and his 
brother David as ‘‘statesmen of the highest order.’’ The biography is 
marred by this strain of over-statement and eulogy which runs through- 
ont the book. The Boyd brothers — whose early careers were so closely 
linked that the author could not write of one without treating of the 
other — were Virginians. Their father had been born within sight of Mon- 
ticello. David, the older, was educated at the University of Virginia. Dur- 
ing the panic of 1857 he left his native state to seek employment as a civil 
engineer. Failing in this, he settled in Louisiana and eventually became 
connected with the institution which later developed into the State Univer- 
sity. His young brother Tom followed him to Louisiana in 1868, and the 
‘wo spent most of their lives thereafter in pioneer educational work in the 
state. Under the direction of Thomas Boyd, the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity was developed from a small military school into a reputable univer- 
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sity — no mean achievement during the poverty-stricken days following 
Reconstruction. Perhaps the liveliest sections of the book are those deal. 
ing with General William T. Sherman, whom, the South came to hate s 
bitterly because he thought it more humane to destroy property than life 
At the outbreak of the war, he was president of the Military Academy- 
later the State University — on whose faculty David Boyd was serving. 
He returned for a visit in 1873 and expressed a desire to shake hands 
with the cadet corps. Not pleased with the idea, the cadets, after shaking 
hands once, re-formed in the line at the rear and gave General Sherman 
an almost endless reception. 

The book would bear a more authoritative stamp if the author had no: 
relied so implicitly on family tradition and leaned so heavily on the 
verbal reminiscences of Dr. Boyd in his old age. The study is packed 
with trivia; indeed, toward the end it threatens to become a cumulative 
catalogue of names of no consequence. 


University of Virginia THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


Through Two Generations: A Study in Retrospect. By Horace Mellard 
Du Bose. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1934. 160 pp 
$1.50. 

The searcher after facts will find little to reward him here. Only the 
barest outlines are presented of a rich, varied experience — childhood 
and youth in the Lower South during the Civil War and Reconstruction, 
followed by more than fifty years of intense, unpeaceful activity, as 
student, pastor, editor, author, youth, leader, bishop, amateur archaeolo- 
gist, Anti-Saloon League secretary, husband, and father. There is not 
room in this small work for so much. Even were space granted him, it 
is doubtful whether Bishop Du Bose would use it, for the inhibitions of 
episcopal caution and Victorian reticence are too heavy upon him. 

The book may well be useful, even though it never fill a line in foot- 
notes. That Haeckel and Wellhausen apparently meant far more to this 
son of the Deep South than the Civil War, Reconstruction, and the Ne- 
gro, should make followers of Phillips take thought afresh. Herein stu- 
dents of style may see what a classical education and homiletie practice 
will produce in the way of a flavorful, ‘‘dated’’ style. (One not to be 
sneered at, either! ‘‘A contiguity of woodland’’ approaches polysyllabic 
indirection, it is true, but ‘‘dog-fennel rhetoric’? and ‘‘eultic abnormi- 
ties’’ [in Los Angeles, of course] offer atonement.) Finally, the thought- 
ful reader will gain a better understanding of that little-understood class, 
Protestant clergymen. 


Olivet College Mavrice C, Lartra 
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Ladies in Revolt. By Abbie Graham. (New York: The Women’s Press, 
1934. 222 pp. $1.75.) 

A chronological procession of the various champions of woman’s rights, 
designated as ‘‘Ladies in Revolt,’’ is presented in this little volume on 
the ‘‘ Woman Movement’’ in the nineteenth century. Only those episodes 
in their lives are depicted which account for the intense convictions of 
these magnetie leaders or which explain the rapid advancement of wo- 
men in this country. 

The author considers Mary Wollstonecraft of England as the most im- 
portant forerunner of the woman’s rights movement. Special recognition 
is also given to Frances Wright for her spectacular lecture tour in the 
United States, to Hannah Mather Crocker and later Sojourner Truth for 
their theological arguments in behalf of women, and to Margaret Fuller 
for her discussions and writings in which she advocated the unfoldment 
of the powers of women for the mutual benefit of both sexes. Of course, 
Emma Hart Willard, Mary Lyon, and Catharine Beecher stand out for 
their contributions in the field of education, and Elizabeth Blackwell, 
Maria Mitchell, and Antoinette Brown for proving that women could 
succeed in such professions as medicine, astronomy, and theology. An- 
gelina Grimké Weld and Anna Dickinson are cited for helping the cause 
of women by their daring eloquence in public against slavery. 

Of the numerous other workers it is to be expected that Lucretia Cof- 
fin Mott, Luey Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Anna 
Howard Shaw, and Carrie Chapman Catt receive the most attention. 
Much of the charm of the book lies in the intimate pictures of their activ- 
ities as they persevered toward their common goal. 

This treatment of the woman’s rights movement is not exhaustive and 
very little of the material is new. The bibliography is incomplete and 
lacking in scholarly technique; and unfortunately there is no index. 
Doubtless the book was designed more for the general reader than for the 
specialized historian. However, the author has supplied a useful, read- 
able, and unified account of the feminist revolters and their efforts to 
attain equality with men in educational and intellectual opportunities, 
economic independence, public participation in reform movements, legal 
and political rights, and the organization of elubs. 


Beaver College Ruth Lovine Hicers 


Samuel Gompers: Champion of the Toiling Masses. By Rowland Hill 
Harvey. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1935. viii + 376 
pp. Frontispiece. $3.75.) 

Professor Harvey has presented in a book of moderate length the long 
story of the life of Samuel Gompers, and has sketched in the inseparable 
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background of American labor movements from the time of the Cijyi! 
War, giving sympathetic and judicious estimates of both the man and 
the movements. The analysis of the influences that determined Gompers’ 
position on labor questions during his formative period is significant be- 
cause of the consistency with which he held to most of his early views 
throughout the years when he ‘‘had no life apart from the American 
Federation of Labor’’ (p. v.). It is doubly so if one accepts the author’s 
suggestion that the personalities of leaders often influence the affairs of 
men more than do such forces as economic determinism (see pp. 33, 34), 
for Gompers was a born leader. The portrait drawn of the mature man 
is one of a very human individual, earnest, enormously active, a re- 
doubtable fighter for his convictions, convivial, friendly with his op- 
ponents out of fighting hours, but seldom able to appreciate any point 
of view but his own. He was ‘‘not a man with a deep inner life’’ (p. 73), 
but one who lived strenuously on the surface, concerned with the imme- 
diate practical problems that confronted him. He needed enemies to 
bring out his fighting powers, and both employers and radical groups 
served this purpose. He believed in ‘‘pure and simple’’ trade unionism 
and individualistic democracy, distrusted both compulsion by the gov- 
ernment in labor disputes and theoretical panaceas for social betterment, 
and opposed labor parties in polities. His nationalistic patriotism inter- 
fered with his effectiveness in international labor negotiations. In the 
World War he presented the curious spectacle of ‘‘a Dutch Jew, born 
in England, turned violently American, leading cohorts of Irishmen to 
make the world safe for democracy’’ (p. 243). The post-war period found 
him an old man, unable to adjust himself to new labor developments. 

The book is for the most part attractively written, but marred by 
occasional inconsistencies or carelessness in revision. To read on page 22 
that Gompers was class conscious, on page 30 that ‘‘ American workers 
were wage-conscious but seldom class-conscious,’’ and on page 45 that 
they were class conscious again, is confusing when unexplained. The 
statement (p. 30) that ‘‘emancipation from the wage system of cooper- 
ation was a hope which died slowly’’ suggests an omission in copying. 
The footnotes are relegated to the appendix, which also contains the 
bibliography and a perfunctory index. The author has used the mate- 
rials, both printed and manuscript, in the archives of the American 
Federation of Labor, including Gompers’ letter books. 


Montclair State Teachers College DonaLtp L. McMurry 


Road To War: America 1914-1917. By Walter Millis. (Boston: Houg! 
ton Mifflin Company, 1935. xiv + 466 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) _ 
The author of the Martial Spirit tries his hand again. As in the earlier 
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vork the Road to War represents interpretation rather than research. It 
ontains neither footnotes nor bibliographical information of any kind. 
Mr. Millis says in his preface that ‘‘the merits of the European struggle 
are beyond its seope’’ and further that ‘‘it is no part of my purpose 
either to defend the German cause or to attack the Allies.’’ Nevertheless 
the book is a severe eriticism of the Allied use of high seas power, a 
favorable interpretation of the German, and an arraignment of the Wil- 
sonian diplomacy which led to American intervention. With Mr. Millis’ 
view that war is an anachronism no sober historian is likely to find fault. 
It is also equally true that the United States was in a position the more 
easily to choose the road to peace, or at least to do so with less immediate 
cost to itself, than any other nation. It might with perfect safety have 
avoided intervention in 1918, the Zimmerman Note and Von Tirpitz’s 
submarines to the contrary notwithstanding. Evidently President Wilson 
and his advisers thought the price of such a peace too great. 

In the light of events since 1918 it is not strange writers find a tempta- 
tion to condemn the statesmanship of the Great War period en toto. 
Probably those who guided American policy during the time would be 
the strongest to condemn, not their work, but the use the several nations, 
and particularly their own, have since made of victory. From the Wil- 
sonian point of view the compromise peace and provisions in the Cov- 
enant for its progressive betterment offered hope of a new world, un- 
troubled by the fear of war. The repudiation by the American people, 
and then by the Entente, of any responsibilities for carrying out the 
treaty in the spirit in which it was formulated, and rampant nationalism 
in the nineteen-twenties prepared the way for a world catastrophe of 
impoverishment, stagnation of trade, fear of a general war, and new 
aggressive wars by countries left in the peace of 1919 to decay in their 
restricted boundaries. For this plight of a world President Wilson and 
his associates ean scarcely be blamed. Of what has happened their voices 
gave timely warning. 

Mr. Millis seems to think President Wilson’s affliction was megalo- 
mania, and his misfortune a counsellor (Colonel House) who was per- 
petually the naive dupe of the Allied Statesmen. He holds that the United 
States should have foreed the Allies to permit it to trade with the Cen- 
tral Powers, and have imposed from the first an embargo on contra- 
band. The author certainly knows that Wilson seriously considered such 
a course and reflected that a similar policy led another Princetonian in 
the President’s chair into a War with England. He also probably knows 
that Wilson considered that an embargo would insure a German peace. 
Americans who have suffered so severely from the economic conse- 
quences of the Great War are prone now to consider whether a German 


’ 


peace would have been so hard upon them after all. Clearly a German 
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peace would have born heavily upon some people, a different group from 
that now unhappy under the existing treaty. 

The Road to War is a thought-provoking work. It deals with decisions 
the American people may be called upon to make again and again. |: 
weighs in the balance alternate possibilities in such a situation. Its author 
doesn’t think highly of a League of Nations as a peace factor; yet hy 
endorses Jane Addams’ idea of a neutral peace mission at the Hague as 
a means of bringing the Great War to an end. He writes with the free- 
dom a journalist ean take with events and characters, rather than in an 
atmosphere of judicious restraint, characteristic of the seasoned his. 
torian. The least satisfactory chapter is devoted to ‘‘The End of the 
Monroe Doctrine.’’ He misses the true meaning of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is not accurate writing to assert that the United States forcibly de- 
tached Texas from Mexico. In Mr. Millis’ earlier work he held that th: 
United States was drawn into the Spanish War by propaganda and finan- 
cial interest. The same conclusion is pressed in this analysis of American 
intervention. But Wilson was not a McKinley in the executive office. All 
the evidence as yet is against the thesis that propaganda and financial 
interest determined Wilson’s course. However, these forees did mak 
Wilson’s policy arrived at on grounds of his own, whether justified 
or not, a practical one. 


W.R. U. ELBERT J. BENTON 


The Open Door at Home: A Trial Philosophy of National Interest. By 
Charles A. Beard with the collaboration of G. H. E. Smith. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1934. ix + 331 pp. $3.00.) 

Since the time when Mr. Creel and Colonel House called upon histor- 
ians to mobolize their specialized knowledge for publie service, members 
of the profession have tended with some reluctance to come out of their 
closets and to recognize more explicitly their functional relationships to 
the actualities and potentialities of their own time. Mr. Beard has been 
a pioneer in showing the way, and now, in The Open Door at Home, ot- 
fers a blueprint for resolving the crisis in American thought and econ- 
omy, a broad set of specifications based on his interpretation of the 
past and his analysis of the present. 

Mr. Beard shows, with much evidence of catholic scholarship and co- 
gent reasoning, how the industrialist thesis of economy and statecraft 
has failed to organize this country’s great physical and technological 
resources for democratic and humane use; failed even to solve the most 
apparent contradictions and stresses in its eeconomie structure. On the 
basis of this convincing indictment from historical experience he dem 
onstrates the futility of trusting to the industrialist thesis for the solu 
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n of the most fundamental problems. The agrarian thesis of statecraft 
and economy, With its attachment to *‘ free trade’’ and international agree- 
ments for collective action in the common interest, is similarly discussed 
and condemned as a promising program of action. On ideological and 
ethieal grounds fascism and communism are likewise rejected as de- 
sirable plans of procedure. 

Having made this historical analysis Beard brilliantly diagnoses the 
elements and pattern of American nationality. His now well-known 
scheme of ‘‘nationalism of the commonweal’’ emerges logically from his 
criticisms and analyses. It is indeed hard to see on just what grounds 
critics have condemned him for advoeating a narrow, selfish nationalism, 
and for being indifferent to the fate of the rest of the world. A close 
reading of the final chapters clearly demonstrates that Beard shares the 
main objectives of the internationalists in wanting an orderly, decent 
world, but that he regards his ‘‘nationalism of the commonweal’’ as a 
far more promising method of achieving the mutually shared goal than 
the methods usually urged by internationalists. By reorganizing domestic 
economic life in such a way as to bring about a more efficient distribu- 
tion of wealth Beard proposes that the United States cultivate its own 
garden and thereby make it more possible for others to cultivate theirs. 
[It is to find at home, in its own potentialities and needs, the open door 
it has sought abroad with so much futility and danger to everyone con- 
cerned. 

The reviewer does not know whether Mr. Beard has read Thoreau’s 
review of Etzler’s The Paradise Within the Reach of All Men which 
appeared in the Democratic Review in 1848. In this paper the Coneord 
naturalist discusses some of the same social and technological problems 
that engage Mr. Beard’s attention. Both discussions will appeal to those 
who share their desire for an inclusive, rational, and beautiful ordering 
of the future. No one ean say that Beard has turned inward to the ex- 
tent that Thoreau did. Yet to some it may seem that both are a little 
isolated from certain of the realities that make those who own and rule 
so irrational and stubborn on many occasions; isolated too from some 
of the realities that make so ineffective many of the efforts of those who 
like President Roosevelt try to drive the money-changers from the tem- 
ple. One could wish that Mr. Beard, who has so trenchantly eriticized 
the methods as well as the platforms of past statecrafts and of the most 
challenging contemporary programs of action, would develop in. still 
greater detail his final chapter, ‘‘In the Sphere of Practical Action.’’ 
He would probably say to his critics, however, that his book is a book 
of strategy, not of tactics. As a relativist and an adherent of the method 
of trial and error, he would almost certainly say that his diagnosis and 
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prescription is an act of faith, to be justified or condemned tomorrow by 
‘the shape of things to come.”’ 


Smith College MERLE Curt! 


The New America: The New World. By H. G. Wells. (New York: The 
Maemillan Company, 1935. vii + 78 pp. $1.00.) 

The Economic Consequences of the New Deal. By Benjamin Stolberg and 
Warren Jay Vinton. (New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1935. 85 pp. $1.00.) 

History is being made so rapidly these days that any volume on cur 
rent problems is destined to be somewhat out-moded before it even 
reaches the hands of the reviewer, and even further ‘‘non-current’’ by 
the time the critique appears in published form. The limited usefulness 
of such a review must therefore be kept in mind when evaluating vo! 
umes on present day events. 

Of the two books under consideration the first is not only the most 
recent (Mr. Wells last visited this country during the spring of 1935 
but the broadest in vision and scope. Outlining the ‘‘whole present 
spectacle of mankind’’ with its ‘‘uneasy and mainly unintelligent re- 
sponse’’ to ‘‘the stresses of its ever-increasing maladjustment,’’ Mr. 
Wells begins with the fervent hope that this country, with its freedom 
of speech and freedom from ‘‘broad class antagonisms,’’ still holds the 
promise of a ‘‘New World.’’ He then proceeds to analyze the New Dea! 
and its critics. He berates the ‘‘raucous voices’’ of the Huey Longs ani! 
the Father Coughlins, but even more than against these, his ire is 
aroused by the ‘‘inexplicit men’’ who have failed to reply adequately to 
the ‘‘crowd shouters.’’ It is the lack of plan or purpose, the absence of a 
consistent, fully digested synthesis in the American New Deal which 
evokes his complaint. He bemoans the fact that the ‘‘ American people 


is thinking . . . but it is doing very little of its thinking in its higher 
strata,’’ and warns that ‘‘if they will not get together and think so that 
they can direct the thinking of the country . . . then it is from the leve! 


of Huey Long who thinks loudly and audibly, even if he thinks wrong. 
that the reconstruction of America must proceed.’’ 

A chapter of critical analysis follows, in which Mr. Wells discusses 
the new leisure class at the ‘‘base of the social pyramid,’’ toys with the 
implications of war, denounces willful destruction as practiced under the 
A. A. A., the contradictions of the N. R. A., and, in semi-despair, asks 
whether this world is ‘‘no more, after all, than a mirage .. . caught in an 
inadaptable tangle of relationships and antagonisms of its own devis- 
ing,’’ so that ‘‘it has to work out the consequences of the present system 
to the bitter end?’’ The author’s optimism has, however, partly returned 
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when he reaches his next and concluding chapter, in which he offers a 
number of suggestions for ‘‘Readjusting the Mechanism’’— some of 
these being improvement in the conditions of education, in sanitary ser- 


vices. in housing, ete. He is confident that a ‘‘new lease of life for eivili- 
zation’? must come from England and America, mainly from America 
and proclaims that ‘‘it is the duty of every civilized man to contribute 
thought. influence, and material help to . . . make over the wornout, 


private capitalism of America ... into a renascent progressive modern 
state.’’ 

There is not only food for deep thought but an urgent challenge in 
Mr. Wells’s little volume. Unfortunately, however, it is couched in such 
language as will appeal to only a very few of the ‘‘upper strata,’ but 
one fears that the masses, who hearken to the ‘‘raueous voices’’ will, 
because of its polysyllabie expressions, leave this book unread. 

The seeond of these small volumes, The Economic Conse quences of the 
Vew Deal, by Benjamin Stolberg and Warren Jay Vinton, is a radical if 
not a violent arraignment of the New Deal and its policies. The authors 
begin by condemning the Brain Trusters as ‘‘nothing but settlement 
workers who want the big bad bankers and the good little workers to 
play together in peace,’’ continue their explanation that the ‘‘depres- 
sion is the necessary consequence of capitalist prosperity,’’ and brutally 
conclude with the statement that 


se 


nothing the New Deal has so far 
done... could not have been done better by an earthquake.’’ Everyone, 
from the President down comes in for a share of these authors’ destrue- 
tive criticism. Their devastating analysis is very well written but there 
is nothing in the way of constructive synthesis to counter-balance it. 
Here are ‘‘raucous voices’’ of another stripe. They are eager to tear 
down but offer nothing in the way of rebuilding. A great deal of what 
they say may be true but it is very easy to pick the flaws in the other 
fellow’s program. These crities offer no better one of their own. 


W.&. U. Bertua E. Josernson 


The Roosevelt Omnibus. Edited and annotated by Don Wharton. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934. 174 pp. Photographs, cartoons and 
caricatures, miscellany, and bibliography. $3.50.) 

The editor relates that the materials for this volume were arranged for 
those who ‘‘would like to know a little more about Mr. Roosevelt.’’ He 
arranged the material under four heads: photographs, articles, cartoons 
and caricatures, and miscellany. Of the thirty-five personal photographs 
showing the physical development of the President from 1882 to 1934 
that of 1924 is especially interesting and revealing in view of the fact 
that none are given for the intervening years after 1920. Of the several 
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groups of photographs those under the captions ‘‘ Off-guard,’’ ‘* Breaking 
Precedents,’’ ‘‘Glad Hands,’’ and ‘*‘Speaking,’’ are the more interesting. 
The articles are taken from newspapers and periodicals and range in dates 
from 1911 to 1934. As early as 1911 the future president became a ** bolt- 
er’’ or an “‘insurgent’’ almost immediately upon entering the New York 
state senate. On the other hand he would not admit that he was the 
leader of the insurgents or that ‘‘deep and dark plans’’ were being made 
to attain their ends. He insisted that publie sentiment must function, 
This utilization of public sentiment recalls the first Roosevelt. In the 
article printed in 1931 one is informed that the second Roosevelt always 
took for granted that he was presidential timber. In 1924, however, he 
was one of a group in Washington who tried to persuade Mr. Hoover to 
run on the Democratic ticket. Apparently he thought his time had not 
yet come. The articles for 1934 show the president in action. ‘‘ Well, 
Cordell, what’s on your mind today?’’ must sound a bit strange to a 
secretary in Cabinet meeting. ‘‘Did the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
of 1890 raise prices?’’ is not an easy question for an adviser to answer 
categorically. The president’s private library contains a copy of ‘Oh 
Yeah!’’ Besides reading the Nation, the New Republic, the New York 
Tribune, the New York Times, the Washington Post, the Washington 
Herald, and the Baltimore Sun, he has a digest of seven hundred news- 
papers prepared for his use. The article on ‘‘The Mail’’ is illuminating. 
The cartoons and caricatures are well worth preserving in book form. 


W.R. U. J. C. MEYER 


Contemporary Problems in the United States. By Horace Taylor et al 
Vol. Il, 1934-35 Edition. (New York: Hareourt Brace and Com- 
pany, 1935. vii + 545 pp. Glossary. $2.75.) 

This is volume two (see ante, X XI, 583-85 — for review of Vol. I) of the 
text used by all Columbia College freshmen enrolled in a course entitled 
‘*An Introduction to Contemporary Civilization in the West.’’ The ma- 
terials included in volume one tend to focus attention on the problem 
of economie security. In studying that problem, consideration is given 
to the part played by Jaw and government. Volume two, deals with reme- 
dial measures as they apply to the problem presented in volume one. As 
in the first volume, the material is arranged in six sections. 

Section one deals with law and government in America. The theory 1s 
advanced that the real problem now facing the country is not the pro- 
duction of material goods, but rather the problem of achieving order in 
the production and distribution of those goods and services, and the 
maintenance of order generally in society. The theory and practice of 
government, the substance of law, the development of common law, !egis- 
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lation, publie administration and administrative law, law and the Con- 
stitution, the constitutional basis of the ‘‘New Deal,’’ and politics in 
vovernment — comprise the eight major studies in this section. 

~ Sections two and three, ‘‘The State As A Regulator,’’ and ** The State 


As A Financier,’’ contain the best series of historical essays in this vol- 
ume. In section four, the student is introduced to the social provisions 
that have been attempted against economic insecurity. Here, the real 
meat of the entire volume is to be found. Such provisions as social insur- 
ance; methods of dealing with unemployment — specifically the Wis- 
onsin method and the Ohio method; the housing problem and public 
works, are discussed by such specialists as Paul Raushenbush, I. M. 
Rubinow, Sumner Slichter, Lewis Mumford, and other equally able 
students. Teachers and students who are searching for material on these 
currently historical subjects will save a lot of time if they go directly 
to this part of the volume. 

The most controversial section in this huge text-book (section six) 
deals with the alternative paths to security. A reprint of one of Mus- 
solini’s articles, one of Lenin’s, two by Sidney Webb, and one by William 
Henry Chamberlain, are included in such a way as to challenge the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of both Fascism and Communism. Finally, 
in section six, the American system of economic planning and the ‘‘ New 
Deal’? comes in for a thorough review. Productive capacity ; Economic 
Planning; Government In Industry, by Tugwell; the Roosevelt Expe- 
riment, by Harold J. Laski; and the Planless Roosevelt Revolution, by 
Lawrence Dennis conclude the volume. Like volume one, this is primarily 
a book of Readings. Whatever merit it has as a text-book lies in the 
choice of essays and re-printed papers — papers which the authors feel 
best point the way toward ‘‘remedial measures.’’ 


University of Pittsburgh JoHN Wo. OLIVER 





Money: The Human Conflict: A Survey of Monetary Experience. By 
Elgin Groseclose. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1934. 
ix + 304 pp. Bibliography. $3.25.) 

The publishers claim for Dr. Groseclose the experience which qualifies 
him to write realistically on money and banking, and proceed to cite 
his services as United States assistant trade commissioner, editorial as- 
sistant of Fortune magazine, analyst for the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, traveller in Persia, India, and Russia, and author of Cur- 
rency Systems of the Orient. He is at present a member of the faculty 
of the University of Oklahoma. Money: The Human Conflict is the story 
of the ‘recurrent struggle of men and governments to control money in 
its varied forms — gold, silver, copper, the check and paper.’’ It has 
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many good qualities — timely, written within the comprehension of Jay. 
men, and constructive, if advocacy of ‘‘sound money’’ is constructive. 
Supporters of “‘managed currency,’’ ‘‘the commodity dollar,’’ or of 
devaluation will not find comfort in the author’s record. Solon’s reform. 
‘*Shaking off [mortgage] Burdens’’ (p. 16), Nero’s debasement of go| 
coins (p. 35), and Aurelian’s managed curreney (p. 42), to cite only 

few cases, must seem strangely familiar to some of President Roose 
velt’s advisers. The later chapters are concerned with contemporary 
American monetary problems. Most students of history have been taug}): 
that the object of the Federal Reserve Act was to create distributed 
reservoirs of capital, available in emergencies, and an elastic currence) 
Dr. Grosclose adds that its hidden purpose was to cheapen money, and 
proceeds to make it the ‘‘Gushing Rock’’ of inflation after the Great 
War. The author has his own plan — to return to intrinsic money, either 
gold or silver, not both, and to limit ‘‘check-book currency’’ to deposits 
which represent gold (assuming the standard is gold) or gold certificates 


7 


As he puts the situation —‘‘Checking accounts would then be nothing 
more or less than drafts on a gold warehouse.’’ The depositor’s money 
would be actually waiting for him whenever he might appear, and the 
speculative use of bank credit become impossible. Thus far, the author 
proposes the banking plan of Father Coughlin. Both would make banks 
mere depositories of currency. The object is to get away from check 
money and deal in real money. The remedy for the abuse of credit would 
seem to frustrate one of the chief functions of commercial banking 
namely, to give activity of turnover to money, and would leave the 
depositor’s money as inert as hoarded in vaults or stockings. As deposi 
accounts would no longer be profitable to banks, the depositors woul: 
pay a fee for the privilege. Whether a publie which has come to us 
bank accounts as check money in daily transactions would take kindly 
to the change is another matter. 


W. RU. ELBERT J. BENTON 


A History of American Foreign Policy. By John Holladay Latané. Rt 
vised and enlarged by David W. Wainhouse. (Garden City: Dou 
bleday Doran and Company, Ine., 1934. xvi + 862 pp. Maps. $4.00) 

A History of American Foreign Relations. By Louis Martin Sears. 5° 
ond Edition. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1935. xiv 
706 pp. Bibliography and appendices. $3.50.) 

The first twenty-two chapters of the revised Latané volume are almost 
verbatim the first twenty-two chapters of the first edition. It seems re 
grettable that the ‘‘few minor, verbal changes’’ in this portion of the 
book did not reach pages 226 and 473. It is puerile to say that the ev! 
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dence for the Spanish voyages to the Oregon coast is doubtful or that 
the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1825 ‘‘was to run from the southernmost 
point of Prince Edward Island.’’ Incontestable evidence for the voyages 
is voluminous and Prinee Edward Island is in the North Atlantic rather 
than in the North Pacific. Moreover, the revision of this part of the work 
might have improved the sense of proportion in numerous places. For 
example, the eight pages devoted to the finances of the Confederation 
could have been reduced to a single page without any serious loss of 
information. 

Chapters XXIII to X XIX inclusive represent greater change. In this 
portion of the text one notes title changes and rearrangement of chapters 
along with modification and extension of content material. Most of the 
changes here at any rate enhance the value of the book, though now and 
then thought continuity is slightly disrupted. The last six chapters of 
the book are new and treat the topies of disarmament, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the post-war agencies of peace, the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, war debts and reparations, and the breakdown of 
isolation. In the enlargement Dr. Wainhouse has in no manner permitted 
the good literary style of the late Professor Latané to deteriorate, though 
the new citations offer a variation in method. Useful maps add greatly 
to the new edition. As the Latané volume now appears, it is an attrac- 
tively written, scholarly, topical treatment of the major questions in 
American foreign policy from the French Alliance in 1778 to the present 
time. 

Professor Sears’s recent production, like the Latané-Wainhouse en- 
deavor, also represents an enlargement far more than a revision. The 
chief extension is in the two chapters treating the foreign questions of 
the Hoover and Roosevelt administrations. Adequate in scope, these 
chapters exhibit an unfortunate style (7.¢., p. 605, par. 1; p. 621, par. 1; 
p. 625, par. 4) and too little objectivity if not inadequate knowledge 

if., p. 607, par. 2; p. 609, par. 2; p. 610, par. 2). At the close of the 
chapter on Herbert Hoover the author does the questionable thing of 
quoting a half page of French from Francois de Tessan’s Le Président 
Hoover et la Politique Américaine, a work of secant information. 

Though the scope of this review precludes much consideration of the 
older portion of the book, this part has more merit. Here one finds a 
summary account of nearly all the diplomatie questions that ever con- 
fronted the country. The arrangement is in accordance with the presi- 
(dential administrations under which the questions arose, and the result 
is therefore choppy. It seems to the present reviewer the author might 
have made his revision of this portion of the work extend to a few other 
matters. For example, why not cite Dexter Perkins’ recent monumental 
work on the Monroe Doctrine rather than his brief article in the Ameri- 
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can Historical Review many years back. Moreover, on Confederate dip- 
lomacy he might have given evidence of acquaintance with Frank Owes. 
ley’s King Cotton Diplomacy; on Theodore Roosevelt’s Latin American 
policy Howard C. Hill’s Roosevelt and the Caribbean is better than the 
biased biography of Joseph B. Bishop; and Matilda Gresham had no jn. 
formation on the Brazilian insurrection of 1893-94. The citations on 
pages 204 and 247 might have been revised for accuracy of title. But 
these minor defects do not greatly mar the intelligent, summary treat- 
ment which the author accords his wide range of topies. 


Ohio State University LAWRENCE F.. Hi 


Autopsy of the Monroe Doctrine: The Strange Story of Inter-American 
Relations. By Gaston Nerval (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1934. xii + 357 pp. Bibliography. $3.50.) 

Diez de Medina —the real name of the author of this book — is a 
Bolivian by birth and a journalist by profession, who resides in the 
United States. His volume is equipped with footnotes and contains a use- 
ful though incomplete bibliography. He has utilized un-edited materials 
in the archives of the United States Department of State but has not 
ransacked any European archives. 

The underlying assumption of this treatise is that much of the Latin- 
American policy of the United States is involved in the promulgation, 
the interpretation, and the application of the Monroe Doctrine. Using at 
times his words, the severe arraignment which Diez de Medina draws up 
against this Doctrine may be summarized as follows: The Doctrine of 
Monroe was not intended for the benefit of the republics of Latin Amer- 
ica. Its merits have been much over-estimated. It is worn-out, egoistic, 
and unilateral. It has hindered the development of Pan-Americanism 
It has even been violated by European powers with the connivance of 
the United States. It has been used by that nation as an instrument to 
promote her hegemony in the New World, as a cloak for intervention 
in Latin America, and as an imperialistic tool in the Caribbean region. 
It is not in harmony with modern peace machinery and present inter- 
ternational tendencies. 

No fair-minded student of American foreign policy can deny that 
evidence can be adduced to support Medina’s views. Evidence can also 
be found to demonstrate that at times Latin-American publicists hav 
lauded the Doctrine of Monroe. The author has failed to stress the fact 
that interference by the United States in Latin-American countries has 


° 
- 


often been partly due to the economic, fiseal, and political instability 0! 
those countries. He does not appreciate at their rightful value the recen' 
declarations of this country’s statesmen at Montevideo and at Washing 
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ton by whieh they have repudiated the troublesome Roosevelt Corollary 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Neither does he properly envisage the role of 
the Pan-American Union. His conclusion is that the issue facing the 
United States is whether or not to bury the corpse of Monroeism. Ap- 
parently he does not contemplate the contingency that some day there 
may be a recrudescence of the so-called cardinal principle of American 
foreign policy. Nevertheless this thought-provoking book can be read 
with profit by students of international relations — albeit by the aid of 
more than an occasional grain of salt. 


University of Illinois WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


The Caribbean Area, Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. Studies in Hispanic 
American Affairs. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. Vol. I], 1933. 
(Washington: The George Washington University Press, 1934. vii 
+ 604 pp. Appendices. $3.00.) 

This volume contains the second series of lectures delivered to sum- 
mer students at George Washington University. Most of these lectures 
of 1933 are here presented in the form of chapters, but four of them 
are for some reason or other printed as appendices. It is unfortunate 
that for the most part these contributions are devoid of footnotes. 
Further, the book lacks a bibliography. 

The emphasis in these essays is laid on present conditions and prob- 
lems. Professor S. G. Inman is the author of three impressionistic chap- 
ters concerning the life and the significance of the Caribbean countries 
which devote considerable attention to racial elements. Professor L. H. 
Jenks stresses recent conditions in excellent chapters on Haiti, Porto 
Rico, and the Dominican Republic. Besides Jenks, both Herminio Por- 
tell Vila, a Cuban publicist, and G. H. Cox, who visited Cuba early in 
1933, analyze conditions in that island prior to the flight of Machado. 
Dr. R. R. Hill, one-time American commissioner to Nicaragua, describes 
the geographie and historic background of Middle America and dis- 
cusses its economie and political factors. He appropriately devotes a 
chapter to Niearagua and another to the not altogether unrelated prob- 
lems of Central American Union and an inter-oceanic canal. 

Professor W. H. Caleott contributes five scholarly and footnoted chap- 
ters concerning Mexico. He analyzes racial, political, social, and religious 
conditions in the ‘‘new’’ Mexico that resulted from the Madero Revolu- 
tion. Especially noteworthy in his discussion of the relations between 
church and State. In chapters of a similar type Dean Pierson deals with 
the troubled polities of Venezuela, her existing political system, and 
her politieo-ecelesiastical problems. Among the topics handled by Pro- 
fessor Chester Lloyd Jones in five thought-provoking chapters concern- 
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ing the economic and political role of the Caribbean countries in recent 
times is the opportunistic policy toward that region pursued by th 
United States. Notable among the appendices is a contribution by Dr. E 
Gil Borges of the Pan American Union concerning the historic back. 
ground of constitutional organization in Spanish America with special 
attention to Venezuela. Minimizing foreign influence, he maintains the 
thesis, with which some students of Spanish-American history will \y 
inclined to disagree, that the constitutional development of Spanish 
America was in reality a continuation of the historical evolution of 
Spain and of her colonies in America. 

The contents of this volume will prove useful to the general reader 
and to college students. Portions of it will even be instructive to students 
who are engaged in research. Unfortunately history is being made so fast 
nowadays that readers who are anxious to bring their knowledge of the 
Caribbean countries up to date will not find this book entirely satisfac. 
tory. 


University of Illinois WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


Everyman His Own Historian: Essays on History and Politics. By Carl 
L. Becker. (New York: F. 8S. Crofts and Company, 1935. vi + 325 
pp. $2.50.) 

Once upon a time, many years before any of the twice-printed essays 
in this collection had been written, the reviewer heard Professor Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner remark that ‘‘Carl Becker really has an excellent 
style.’’ That was probably the first mention the reviewer had ever heard 
of Carl Becker; and, for that matter he does not believe that many 
others had at that date yet heard of Becker. 

From that moment he has thought of Mr. Becker, not only as a mem- 
ber of the historical guild, but increasingly, and with good reason, as @ 
stylist — whatever that may mean. The present volume contains seven- 
teen essays, ranging in theme from the traits of Kansans to the character 
of Madame Roland; varying themes, but having as a common element 
the author’s invariably engaging presentation. 

The reader may gain from these papers a good idea of the writer's 
concept of history. Yet there is no formal discussion of the topic, unless 
one excepts the address which supplies the volume title. Some of the essays 
are as much philosophy as history, e.g., ‘‘The Dilemma of Diderot.” 
Others reveal the realistic student of polities and government (‘*‘Lor! 

sryce and Modern Democracies,’’ ‘‘Liberalism— A Way Station,” 

‘‘The Modern Leviathan,”’ et al.). The term historian is hardly satisfac: 

torily descriptive of the writer of such varied studies. One is tempted 

to say that the temper and method are almost incompatible with usu! 
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historical procedure. Becker’s method is derived as much from the mod- 
ern psychologists as from Bernheim. Even in the studies which are most 
' distinetively historical, such as ‘‘ The Spirit of ’76,’’ he fails to show the 
conventional regard for events narrated in sequence. Instead he goes 
in quest of the changing mental attitudes of diversely-circumstanced 
men of the Revolutionary Era, and even seems to think that by present- 
ing his interpretation through the medium of fictitious characters, he 
actually gets closer to essential historical facts — states of mind being 
facts, no less than events, and doubtless more significant. As for the 
effectiveness of the device, let the reader compare this essay with the 
one entitled ‘‘John Jay and Peter Van Schaack,’’ where something of 
the same kind is attempted with actual personages. 

Professor Becker, in truth, deals in ideas. This does not mean that he 
is not interested in facts, but that much of his interest is in facts of an 
elusive nature, which, nevertheless, if they could be captured, would 
make of history a revealing story of human life. It is worth while to have 
ideas as to what may be true, and to put them honestly to the test of 
whatever evidence exists. After all is done that may be done a distine- 
tion must be made between ideas and facts. Ideas may yield facts or only 
tentative interpretations. The dogmatists, whose curiosity is easily sat- 
isfied, will forget the distinction; the scientist finds zest in pursuit of 
waat will never be fully attained. He is keenly aware of the nuances of 
probability. If he possesses withal the art of embodying these delicate 
shadings in his writing, he is a stylist! 


Ohio State University Homer C. Hockett 


Aids to Historical Research. By John Martin Vineent. (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1934. vii + 173 pp. $2.25.) 

This book shows clearly the difficulty of compressing into brief space 
a complex subject. It is offered as a ‘‘brief review of certain branches of 
learning which are of first importance in the conduct of historical re- 
search in the social sciences.’’ This it affords, with chapters on the es- 
sential aids to historical research, logically arranged. Beyond this its 
value is not entirely clear. The style of the book and handling of mate- 
rial will not attract the general reader who wishes to find out how his- 
torians do their work. No single chapter would adequately introduce its 
topie to the student intending to engage in historical work, but he would 
pick up a fair amount of general information and not a little misinfor- 
mation if he read the book carefully. Is one to believe that ‘‘a long time 
before 1040”’ kings and emperors were as a rule ‘‘fully able to write?”’ 
No palaeographer would welcome a student who held firmly to such con- 
clusions about ‘‘national hands’’ as seem most likely to be derived from 
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the chapter on palaeography. But as due warning is given of the ‘‘for- 
bidding aspect’’ of this topic, perhaps the prudent student will refrain 
from studying it. It takes little acquaintance with incunables to doubt 
the statement that ‘‘from the middle of the fifteenth century the letters 
of the printed page became standardized’’ on the basis of clear human. 
istic minuscule. Some minor confusions seem due to inadequate revision 
of the manuscript; for example the order PX for the initials of the 
chrismon (p. 31), the curious arithmetical lapse in the discussion of the 
calendar (p. 72), and the reckoning of the date for the Sunday previous 
to the Feast of St. Valentine in the solution of a chronological problem 
in which the desired date was stated as the Sunday next after that feast, 
The multiplication of such eriticism, even if space permitted, would be 
of little consequence. The real question is whether a manual too brief 
to give adequate instruction on its subject is justified at all. The most 
logical answer would seem to be that it is, but only if the author has 
written with clarity, conviction, and interest sufficient to convey a 
genuine understanding at least of the character of his topic. Many ex- 
amples demonstrate the value of manuals of this type, however brief. 
But this does not seem to be one of them. 


W. R.U. 





Eva M. Sanrorp 














HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Among the recent acquisitions to the division of manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress may be noted: papers of F. A. C. Muhlenberg, Con- 
rad Weiser, and H. M. Muhlenberg added to the Gregg Collection; re- 
productions of nineteen letters mainly addressed to Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, 1777-1818; photostats of two account-books of Thomas Jefferson, 
1782-1826; copies of thirty-three letters of George Thacher, M. C., 1790- 
92: about twenty letters addressed to Anthony Wayne, 1792-96; about 
779 papers, mainly letters, addressed to Joseph Story, 1807-44; journal 
of Major Lewis Bond, of the battle of the River Basin, ete., 1813; four- 
teen letters of Salmon P. Chase, 1823-32; twenty-seven letters addressed 
to John H. B. Latrobe, from Mathew Carey, Amos Kendall, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, and Richard Rush, 1828-50; a volume containing articles of faith 
and constitution of the New Philadelphia Society, 1833; twenty-nine 
letters from the Confederate general, William J. Hardee, to Mrs. Felicia 
L.. Shover, relating to movements of Confederate forces, 1861-62; narra- 
tive of the ‘*Seeession Conspiracy’’ in Kentucky, by Rev. Robert J. 
Breckenridge ; several hundred papers of Elisha H. Allen, chief justice 
and envoy of the Hawaiian kingdom; twenty-one volume diary of John 
H. Wheeler of North Carolina; one hundred and three letter-files and 
twenty-nine packages of papers of Tasker H. Bliss; sixty-four file cases 
of papers of Senator Thomas J. Walsh; and about thirty boxes of papers 
of William MeKinley. 


The Government Printing Office has received from the Library of 
Congress the manuscript for the concluding volume (XXXIV) of the 
Journals of the Continental Congress, edited by Dr. Roscoe R. Hill and 
embracing the transactions of 1788 and the first weeks of 1789. The 
printing office also expects to publish in July the fourth volume of the 
Records of the Virginia Company edited by Susan M. Kingsbury. 


R. D. W. Connor, head of the National Archives, has announced the 
appointment of Roscoe R. Hill, formerly of the manuscripts division of 
the Library of Congress, as chief of the division of classification, Thomas 
M. Owen Jr., assistant director of the Alabama Department of Archives 
and History, as chief of the accessions division, Philip M. Hamer, of the 
University of Tennessee, as assistant in the accessions division, Solon J. 
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Buck, of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, as chief of the 
publications division, and Perey S. Flippin, of Coker College, as chief 
of the research division. 

A comprehensive survey and appraisal of the public records of the 
United States government has been inaugurated, to determine the loca. 
tion, amount, and physical condition of the papers, records, and docu. 
ments which should be transferred to the new National Archives building 


The North Middlesex Celebration of the Tercentenary of Connecticut 
which began in April continues through October, 1935. On May 22 a 
tercentenary school pageant was held on the campus of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and on May 25 a pageant proceded down the Connecticut River 
and a parade marched through Middletown. Special services are to be 
held on October 6. 


Julian P. Boyd, librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
announces that users of the manuscript department are requested to 
list the subjects of their investigations in order that new discoveries of 
pertinent materials may be called to their attention. The society wil! 
furnish cards on application for anyone desiring to file his subject. 


Among noteworthy acquisitions of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania are a considerable collection of original records of Butler 
County, Pennsylvania, that had recently been disposed of by county 
authorities to make room for later records; an addition of forty-four 
letters and papers of the period 1791-1849 to the society’s collection of 
materials relating to Colonel’s Dunning and Dunning R. MeNair; and 
forty-five bound and unbound volumes of the Pennsylvania Farmer and 
its predecessors, starting with the National Stockman and Farmer and 
covering the period 1886-1929. 


René Bache, Great-Great-Great Grandson of Benjamin Franklin. By 
Violet Biddle. (Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company, Inc., 1935. 104 pp. 
Illustrations. $1.50.) This genial biography of René Bache, a direct de- 
scendant of Benjamin Franklin, which is written by Bache’s sister-in- 
law, gives an intimate sketch of the everyday life of this man. The well- 
told narrative portrays the career of Bache, who is claimed to have in- 
herited the keen brain and some of the traits of his famous ancester 
Bache was recognized by the world as the most talented exponent of 
popular science writing, as well as its originator. At the height of 
his career his daily articles were syndicated throughout the world. The 
volume is profusely illustrated. 
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The Transylvanians, a patriotic society founded October 11, 1929, at 
Henderson, Kentucky, is arranging a celebration at Boonesborough, Ken- 
tycky, October 12, 1935. Many other patriotic societies will assist in the 
celebration. The governors of Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Tennessee are sponsoring the celebration. Five historic events will be 
celebrated on this occasion: the founding of the Transylvania Company 
at Hillsborough, North Carolina, January 6, 1775; the Treaty of Syea- 
more Shoals, March 14-17, 1775, by which the Transylvania Company 
acquired of the Cherokee Indians title to upwards of twenty millions of 
acres of land, covering much of Tennessee and the greater part of present 
Kentucky; the cutting of the Transylvania Trail from the Long Island 
of Holston River, Tennessee, to Otter Creek, Kentucky, site of later 
Boonesborough — the first great pathway to the West; the convening of 
the legislature of Transylvania at Boonesborough, May 23, 1775; and 
the founding of the state of Transylvania and its capital, Boonesborough, 
April-May, 1775. 


The historical conference of the University of Kentucky which was 
held on June 18 and 19, 1935 centered around the subject, ‘‘The History 
of the West.’’ In the Tuesday program the morning discussion on the 
subject, ‘The Approach to Research in the History of the West,’’ was 
led by Professor Paul H. Clyde, an afternoon address was given by 
Professor Frederie L. Paxson, of the University of California, on ‘‘The 
Perils of the Historian,’ and the evening address was presented by 
President Frank L. MeVey on ‘‘The Westward Movement in the United 
States.’? At the Wednesday program the morning discussion of ‘‘The 
Turner Hypothesis’? was led by Professor Charles M. Knapp, and 
Professor Paxson spoke during the afternoon on ‘‘This New Party.’’ 


Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University was awarded the Joseph 
Sullivant medal for ‘‘outstanding work in the field of liberal arts’’ at 
the commencement exercises of Ohio State University, June 10. Profes- 
sor Schlesinger, who is a graduate of Ohio State University, was a mem- 
ber of the university history department from 1912 to 1919. 


The fifth annual report of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc., 
as issued by the secretary, Wilbur K. Thomas, for the period of May 1, 
1934 to April 30, 1935, presents a complete report on the furthering of 
activities and achievements of German-speaking peoples through the 
funds of the Oberlaender Trust. 


The William L. Clements Library has recently issued in pamphlet 
form ‘‘A Brief Account of Ralegh’s Roanoke Colony of 1585,’’ as a 
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guide to an exhibition commemorating the three hundred fiftieth anni. 
versary of the planting of the first English colony in what is now the 
United States of America. The pamphlet is illustrated with a frontispiece 
portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh, a portrait of Theodore De Bry, and 4 
double page reproduction of De Bry’s engraving of John White’s map o! 
Virginia. 


Among the recent additions to the library of the Ohio State Archaeol. 
ogical and Historical Society are three collections of manuscripts: th: 
Charles Hammond letters; the Gallaher collection of letters, manuscripts, 
maps, pamphlets, and a book containing over one thousand letters and 
manuscripts pertaining to Marietta and the Old Northwest, six hundred 
of which are Woodbridge-Blennerhassett letters; and the complete col. 
lection of official minutes, correspondence, ete., of Perry’s Victory Mem 
orial Commission. The society has also recently obtained a collection o/ 
ninety-eight letters and manuscripts relating to the Ohio Canal. Mos: 
of these were addressed to Alfred Kelly. 

The society has just issued a 45-page Index and List of the Pamphlet; 
and Periodicals, Collected by Rutherford Birchard Hayes. This is 
companion publication to An Index and List of the Letters and Papers 
of Rutherford Birchard Hayes which the society issued a few years ago 

The dedication of the restored cabin home of Richard and Margaret 
Conner took place May 12, in the Schoenbrunn Memorial State Park 
near New Philadelphia, Ohio. The restoration of this cabin was made 
possible as a result of the C. C. C. activities and the National Park Ser- 
vice cooperating with the Ohio State Archaeological and Historica! 
Society in a program of park development. 


The Ohio Academy of History will hold its fourth summer conference 
on September 14-15, at the Wild Waves Hotel, Mitiwanga Beach, near 
Huron, Ohio. Historians of the Middle West as well as those from Ohi 
are invited to attend. Reservations may be made directly with Mr. | 
Forest Ward, proprietor of the hotel. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin announces the publication 
of the Wisconsin Magazine of History Index. This index covers the firs! 
fifteen volumes of the magazine. 

The family of the late Jessie Jack Hooper, distinguished feminis' 
peace advocate, and publicist of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, have donated t 
the library of the society manuscripts assembled by Mrs. Hooper in th 
course of a long and notable public career. This collection will prove © 
value for the history of the woman’s suffrage movement. The papers 0! 
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the late Theodore Kronshage have also been added to the collections of 
the society. These are of special moment for the history of higher educa- 
tion in Wiseonsin during the first quarter of the present century. 

The Indian bird effigy mound on the University of Wisconsin campus 
was excavated, with the assistance of students, by the State Historical 
Museum, on May 31 and June 1. The museum is making a special ex- 
hibit of women’s World War costumes and of division insignia, hat-cords, 
and other material commemorative of that period. 

The Wiseonsin Archaeological Society and the Oshkosh Public Museum 
are making an effort to secure for use as an archaeological park a tract of 
land near Neenah containing notable stoneworks and earthworks. 


A beautiful piece of book-making has gone into the blue and gold 
volume commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, of Chicago, pioneers in the art of mimeographing. The book, which 
is dedicated to the company’s president, Albert Blake Dick, was written 
by Glen Buck, with drawings by Rockwell Kent, photographs by Torkel 
Korling, and printing by the Lakeside Press. 


The June, 1935 issue of the Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion contains an article on ‘*Lineoln’s Earlier Practice in the Federal 
Courts, 1839-1854,’’ by Benjamin P. Thomas. 


If Lincoln Had Lived (Chieago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1935, vii + 62 pp. $1.00.) The group of addresses published under this 
general title are as follows: ‘‘The Lincoln Library,’’ by M. Llewellyn 
Raney, ‘‘If Lincoln Had Lived,’’ by Lloyd Lewis, ‘‘ Dr. Barton as a Lin- 
colnist,’’ by Carl Sandburg, ‘‘Lincoln’s Dilemma,’’ by William E. Dodd, 
and ‘‘A Letter from the Governor,’’ by Henry Horner. These addresses 
were delivered April 20, 1934 at the University of Chicago on the occasion 
of the university’s acquisition of the William E. Barton Library of Lin- 
colniana and other Lincoln material in manuscript and print. 

In the second of these speeches, which gives the title to the little 
volume, Mr. Lewis presents the thesis that ‘‘if Lincoln had lived to unite 
the agrarian South and West and to receive the traditionally dominant 
dynasty, the United States might very easily have been happier today.”’ 
This interesting conclusion, however, is refuted by Ambassador Dodd 
in his talk under the title ‘*‘ Lincoln’s Dilemma.’’ The ambassador believes, 
nevertheless, that the country owes ‘‘a tremendous debt to the man 
Lincoln] who once more set going and made popular the ideas of 1776, 
no matter how soon they were abandoned following Lincoln’s death.”’ 
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A volume of some two hundred testimonial letters was presented to 
James A. James of Northwestern University at a dinner given in his 
honor May 10. This dinner which was attended by a large number of 
Professor James’s former students, townsmen, and colleagues was ocea- 
sioned by his retirement from active teaching after thirty-eight years 
of service at Northwestern University. 


The department of history and government of Iowa State College in 
cooperation with the college library is giving special attention to the 
building up of a library in economic history. A number of agricultural 
periodicals have recently been added. 


Among the Abstracts in History II, condensations from dissertations 
for the doctoral degree, received at the State University of Iowa, 1927-34, 
and issued as University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. X, 
no. 3, the following pertain to American history: ‘‘ Education in the 
Southern Colonies, 1607-1776,’’ by Allen G. Umbreit, ‘‘The Defense of 
the Frontier, 1760-1775,’’ by Paul O. Carr, ‘‘ Plantation and Parish Li- 
braries in the Old South,’’ by William Dale Houlette, ‘‘ Economie As- 
pects of Ukrainian Activity in the United States,’’ by Wasyl Halich, 
‘‘The History of Fort Kearney,’’ by Lyle E. Mantor, ‘‘The Planter in 
the Lower South, 1865-1880,’’ by Charlton W. Tebeau, ‘‘Lincoln’s At- 
torney General: Edward Bates,’’ by Floyd A. MeNeil, ‘‘The Emergence 
of a New American Colonial Policy, 1898-1902,’’ by Everett W. Thorn- 
ton, and ‘‘American Military Defense and Publie Opinion Since the 
World War,’’ by Edwin H. Cates. 


The thirteenth annual summer tour and convention of the Minnesota 
Historical Society was held on June 13, 14, and 15, with sessions at old 
Traverse des Sioux, St. Peter, Granite Falls, Montevideo, Willmar, and 
other places. A special meeting at the site of the Lae qui Parle Indian 
mission station comemorated the one-hundredth anniversary of its found- 
ing. At Glencoe two local historical societies presented an historical pag- 
eant representing frontier conditions in a midwestern county. Speakers 
and presiding officers at the several sessions included Louis Pelzer, Lester 
B. Shippee, Theodore C. Blegen, Charles M. Gates, Willoughby M. Bab- 
cock, Conrad Peterson, and Mary Wheelhouse. 

The society’s collection of German language newspapers has recently 
been enriched by the acquisition of more than three hundred volumes, 
which include files of two Lincoln, Nebraska papers, the Lincoln Fre 
Presse, established in 1884, and the Deutsch Amerikamscher Farmer, an 
agricultural paper established in 1897; files of several Winona, Minne- 
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sota, papers, including the Folksblatt des Westens, which was published 
from 1898 to 1920, and Der Mississippi Bote, and the Winona Adler, 
which appeared in the seventies; and a number of other papers valuable 
as sources for the study of the history of the Germans in America. 
Among other recent accessions of the society are the records from 1868 
to 1928 of the St. Anthony Turnverein, a German gymnastic society in 
Minneapolis, which include minutes of meetings, correspondence, letter 
hooks. and aecount books. 


A series of radio talks about various phases of the history of Colorado 
which were presented over Station KOA from January 6, 1935 to March 
31, 1935, have now been published as University of Colorado Bulletin, 
Vol. XX XV, no. 11, under the title ‘‘ Trails Trough Romantie Colorado.”’ 


Scraps. By George W. Wear (Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 
1934. 156 pp. $1.50.) Already author of four other volumes the veteran 
editor of Bakersfield, California, has produced, in Scraps, another un- 
affeetedly whimsical conglommeration of narrative, anecdote, history, 
and humor. Ranging from such titles as ‘‘ Rats,’’ and ‘‘Modern Drug 
Stores,’’ to ‘‘ Frontier Journalism’’ and ‘‘ A Pair of Socks,’’ these stories 
may be called pioneer American history in anecdote form. They re-live 
the West in a very informal style. 


The Missouri Historical Society reports among its new acquisitions the 
James B. Eads’ Mexican Scrap Book containing clippings from Feb- 
ruary 18 to May 20, 1881. 

At the society’s election of new officers, I. H. Lionberger was elected 
president; Edward J. White, first vice-president; W. Palmer Clarkson, 
second vice-president; James M. Douglas, secretary; William G. B. 
Carson, assistant secretary ; Collins Thompson, treasurer; and Cecil A. 
Tolin, assistant treasurer. 


A monographie history of ‘‘The Nashville Theatre, 1830-1840,’’ by 
Douglas L. Hunt has been published as the May, 1935 issue of the Bir- 
mingham-Southern College Bulletin. 


‘Traffic in Armaments,’’ by C. D. Judd, composes the Fall, 1935 con- 
tribution of the Arnold Foundation in Publie Affairs (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University. Vol. III, no. 2). The Winter, 1935 pamphlet is 
devoted to the subject of ‘‘National-State Codperation, with Special 
Reference to Texas,’’ by J. Alton Burdine (Vol. III, no. 3). 
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The National Education Association is celebrating the three hundredth} 
anniversary of American high schools with the publication of the Ter. 
centenary Book (New York: National Education Association, 132 pp. 
50¢). This book contains reproductions of old documents, records, and 


charters concerning high school history; gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
six million high school students of today; discusses the evolution of the 
modern high school building, from the one-room log cabin; analyzes the 
tools and technique of teaching as developed throughout the centuries; 


and presents a description of the organization, control, and routine of 
the modern high school set-up. 


True Anecdotes of an Admiral. By Robert E. Coontz. (Philadelphia: 
Dorrance and Company, Inc., 1935, 123 pp. $1.75.) Tales from every- 
where — from tragedies in a ‘‘farthest North’’ to humorous episodes 
in torrid lands; from far off Guam, to the courts of Europe — are re- 
corded in this small volume garnered from the experiences of Admira! 
Coontz, who during his years of loyal and successful government service 
has come in close contact with amusing situations, as well as interesting 
men and women of all ranks and classes. 


New Federal Organizations: An Outline of Their Structure and Fune- 
tions. By Laurence F. Schmeckebier. (Washington: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1934. Institute for Government Research Studies in Adminis- 
tration, No. 28. ix + 199 pp. $1.50.) A useful guide to the many federal 
organizations which have grown like mushrooms since March 4, 1933, 
this volume gives a brief account of each of these organizations, the 
authority for their creation, the extent of their field organization, and a 
brief statistical measure of their activities. It enumerates only such or- 
ganizations as were created by Congress or executive order up to July 1, 
1934. The two emergency units — the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board — which were created in 
1932, are also included. The work is entirely descriptive and does not at- 
tempt to pass judgment on the policies involved or the method of organ- 
ization. A brief index is included in the volume. 


Among articles which have appeared during the late spring and sum- 
mer months the following pertain to Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Ken- 
tuecky: ‘‘Separation of Church and State in Maryland,’’ by Matthew 
Page Andrews, in Catholic Historical Review (July) ; ‘‘A Speculation 
Concerning Charles Brockden Brown,’’ by Bertha-Monica Stearns, 
‘*Colonel James Burd in the Forbes Campaign,’’ by Lily Lee Nixon, 
and ‘‘Patrick M’Robert’s Tour Through Part of the North Provinces of 
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Americia, 1774-1775"’ (doe.), edited by Carl Bridenbaugh, in Pennsyl- 
«nia Magazine of History and Biography (April) ; ‘‘ Opportunities for 
Immigrants in Western Pennsylvania in 1831,”’ by John A. Roebling, 
“(Colonel James Burd in the Campaign of 1759,’’ by Lily Lee Nixon, 
‘Social Life in Pennsylvania as Seen by Early Travelers,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Hawthorn Buek, and ‘‘ Ukrainians in Western Pennsylvania,’’ by 
Wasyl Halich, in Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (June) ; 
“The Journal of My Soldier Life,’’ by James Bennett McCreary, ‘‘La 
Fayette in Kentucky,’’ by Edgar Erskine Hume, ‘‘ Early Kentucky 
History in Manuseript— A Brief Account of the Draper and Shane 
Collections,’? by Willard Rouse Jillson, ‘* History in Cireuit Court Ree- 
ords — Fayette County, Kentucky,’’ by Charles R. Staples, and ‘*‘ Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers and Their Land Grants in the Tradewater River Coun- 
try of Western Kentucky,’’ by Mrs. Ila Earle Fowler, in Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society (April). 

Articles relating to the Old Northwest include: ‘‘Shall the Constitu- 
tion Be Preserved?’’ by Robert D. W. Connor and ‘‘A Half Century of 
the Writing of History in Ohio,’’ by Francis P. Weisenburger, in Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (July); ‘‘The Ohio- 
Michigan War’’ (doc.), by Major Benjamin F. Stickney, in Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio (July) ; ‘‘Settle- 
ment of Southern Michigan,’’ by George N. Fuller, ‘*‘ Michigan Indian 
Trails: Legends of Nena-Boo-Shoo, The Trickster,’’ by Stella M. Champ- 
ney, ‘The First Frenchman in Michigan,’’ by Antoine J. Jobin, ‘‘A 
Quarter of a Century of Michigan Journalism, 1858-1884,’’ by James 
Schermerhorn, ‘‘ History of the Newspaper Business in Clinton County,’’ 
by Coleman C. Vaughn, and ‘*‘ Economie History of Alma Since 1900,”’ 
by Arthur Weimer, in Michigan History Magazine (Spring and Summer) ; 
‘The Nomination of the Democratic Candidate in 1924,’’ by Sexson E. 
Humphreys, ‘‘The Disappearance of New London,’’ by Mildred Hols- 
apple, ‘‘David Rohrer Leeper,’’ by H. 8. K. Bartholomew, ‘‘ A History 
of the Indiana Presbytery,’’ by John W. Meloy, ‘‘ Brown County Fifty 
Years Ago,’’ by George 8S. Cottman, and ‘‘A Goddess of Liberty,’’ by 
Sarah S. Pratt, in Indiana Magazine of History (March) ; ‘‘ Eight Let- 
ters of Thomas Hutchins to George Morgan,’’ ‘‘A Letter of John R. 
Lewis Carlinville, 1832,’’ ‘‘Ordinances of the Village and Town of 
Chicago,’ and ‘‘ Books and Pamphlets Printed in Chicago, 1835-1850,”’ 
by Douglas C. MeMurtrie, in Bulletin of the Chicago Historical Society 
(May); ‘‘John Dean Catton’s Reminiscences of Chicago in 1833 and 
Is34,”’ by Harry E. Pratt, ‘‘The Indian Boundary Line under the Treaty 
of August 24, 1816,’’ by Charles G. Davis, ‘‘A Newly Discovered Speech 
of Lineoln,’’ by Ernest E. East, and ‘‘An Aboriginal Village Site in 
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Union County,’’ by Bruce W. Merwin, in Journal of The Illinois Stat: 
Historical Society (April) ; ‘‘ Foundations of Catholic Secondary Eduea- 
tion in Illinois,’’ by Sister Mary Evangela Henthorne, ‘‘Governor 
Thomas Dongan’s Expansion Policy,’’ by Henry A. St. Paul, ‘‘ A Note on 
the Catholic Chureh Organization in Central Illinois,’’ by Thomas 
Cleary, and ‘‘Pierre de Smet: Frontier Missionary,’’ by Thomas F 
O’Connor, in Mid-America (July); ‘‘Wilhelm Busch and American 
Humorous Drawing,’’ by William Murrell, ‘‘German Art in Chicago,”’ 
by Daniel Catton Rich, and ‘‘Christopher Sauer, Colonial Printer,’’ by 
Otto W. Fuhrmann, in American-German Review (June); ‘‘The Be- 
ginnings of a Great Industry at La Crosse,’’ by Albert H. Sanford, ‘‘ Hop 
Culture in Early Sauk County,’’ by Mrs. Belle Cushman Bohn, ‘‘Some 
Pioneer Settlers of Kenosha County,’’ by Mrs. Helen MeViear, ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences of My Sailor Days,’’ by L. W. Busch, ‘‘ Excerpts from a 
Whaler’s Diary’’ (doe.), and ‘‘Sectional and Personal Politics in Early 
Wisconsin,’’ by Joseph Schafer, in Wisconsin Magazine of History 
(June). 

The following recent articles deal with the history of the South and 
Southwest: ‘‘John Smith and His Crities: A Chapter in Colonial His- 
toriography,’’ by Jarvis M. Morse, ‘‘ British Consuls and the Negro 
Seamen Acts, 1850-1860,’’ by Philip M. Hamer, ‘‘ English Mercantilism 
and Carolina Naval Stores, 1705-1776,’ by Justin Williams, ‘‘The 
Southern Element in the Leadership of the Old Northwest,’’ by John D. 
Barnhart, and ‘‘ Thirty Years of a Mississippi Plantation: Charles Whit- 
more of ‘Montpelier,’ ’’ by Mack Swearingen, in Journal of Southern 
History (May); ‘‘Henry Plauché Dart; in Memoriam — October 23, 
1934,’’ **The Career of Dubreuil in French Louisiana,’’ by Henry P. 
Dart, ‘‘The Rocheblares in Colonial Louisiana,’’ by E. Fabre-Surveyer, 
‘* Jeffersonian Diplomacy in the Purchase of Louisiana, 1803,’’ by R. A. 
McLemore; ‘‘An Original Letter on the West Florida Revolution of 
1810’ (doe.), ed. by Walter Prichard, ‘‘Notes on the Legislation and 
Litigation Affecting the Title of Saint Louis Cathedral,’’ by Francis P. 
Burns, ‘‘Sketch of the Career of Zachary Taylor,’’ by Mrs. James J 
MeLoughlin, ‘‘ Historical Sketch of Art in Louisiana,’’ by Ben Ear! 
Looney, ‘‘Story of Acadian Education in Louisiana,’’ by Edwin L. 
Stephens, and ‘‘Changes in Louisiana Agriculture, 1860-1880,’’ by G. W. 
McGinty, in Louisiana Historical Quarterly (April) ; ‘Slavery Propa- 
ganda During the Mexican War,’’ by John D. P. Fuller, ‘‘ Letters of the 
Dawson Men from Perote Prison’’ (doe.), ed. by L. U. Spellmann, and 
‘Diary of a Confederate Congressman, 1862-1863’’ (doe.), ed. by Mary 
S. Estill, in Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April) ; ‘‘Col. Jesse 
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Henry Leavenworth,’? by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ‘‘The Kiowa’s 
Defiance,’’ by Dan W. Peery, ‘‘ Difficulties Encountered in Issuing 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Subsistence 1861-1870,’ by Martha Buntin, 
‘“‘Tlon. Milton W. Reynolds,’’ by Dan W. Peery, ‘‘The Indian Removal 
Message of President Jackson,’’ by John Bartlett Meserve, and ‘‘The 
Journal of Elijah Hicks’’ (doe.), in Chronicles of Oklahoma (March) ; 
‘‘Mark Twain, America’s Most Widely Read Author,’’ by Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, ‘‘The Mark Twain Centennial, 1835-1935,’’ by Roy T. King, 
‘‘Steamboat Navigation on the Osage River Before the Civil War,’’ by 
Gerard Schultz, ‘‘The Development of Fiction on the Missouri Frontier 

1830-1860),’’ part V, by Carle Brooks Spotts, and ‘‘The Early History 
of Lead Mining in Missouri,’’ part V, by Ruby Johnson Swartzlow, in 
Vissouri Historical Review (April); ‘‘Ferries in Kansas: Part VI — 
Smoky Hill River,’’ by George A. Root, ‘‘The Kinsley Boom of the Late 
Eighties,’’ by James C. Malin, ‘‘The Value of History,’’ by H. K. Linds- 
ley, ‘‘Early Imprints,’’ by Robert T. Aitchison, and ‘‘The Mystery of 
the Meeker Press,’’ by Kirke Mechem, in Kansas Historical Quarterly 

February) ; ‘‘North-Williamson Letters, 1874-1875’’ (doe.), ‘‘ Capture 
of Red Cloud on Chadron Creek’’ (doe.), and ‘‘The North Brothers and 
the Pawnee Nation,’’ by A. E. Sheldon, in Nebraska History Magazine 

October-December, 1934); ‘‘The Voorhees Diary of the Lawrence 
Party’s Trip to Pikes Peak, 1858’’ (doe.), ed. by LeRoy R. Hafen, ‘‘ Two 
Rock Pictures and Their Probable Connection With the ‘Pied Piper’ 
Myth of the Indians,’’ by Albert B. Reagan, ‘‘Colorado As Seen by a 
Home Missionary, 1863-1868,’’ by Colin B. Goodykoontz, ‘‘ Detained at 
Virginia Dale By Indians’”’ (doe.), by Schuyler Colfax, and ‘‘George A. 
Hodgson’s Reminiscences of Early Weld County,’’ (doe.), ed. by H. N. 
Haynes, in Colorado Magazine (March). 

Articles dealing with the trans-Mississippi West are: ‘‘The Lae Qui 
Parle Indian Mission,’’ by Charles M. Gates, ‘‘Carver’s Old Fortifica- 
tions,’? by G. Hubert Smith, ‘‘ Volunteer Guards in Minnesota,’’ by 
Gertrude W. Ackermann, ‘‘Some Sources for Northwest History,’’ by 
Selma P. Larsen, and ‘‘ Hunting History by Automobile,’’ by Willoughby 
M. Babeock, in Minnesota History (June); ‘‘ Albert Miller Lea,’’ by 
Ruth A. Gallagher, ‘‘Report Made by Lieutenant Albert Miller Lea on 
the Des Moines River’’ (doe.), ‘‘Report Made by Albert Miller Lea on 
the Iowa-Missouri Boundary’’ (doc.), and ‘‘Troops and Military Sup- 
plies on Upper Mississippi River Steamboats,’’ by William J. Petersen, 
in lowa Journal of History and Politics (July) ; ‘‘The Rise of Eduea- 
tion,”’ by J. A. Swisher, in Palimpsest (May) ; ‘‘ Vanished Hosts,’’ by 
E. D. Nauman, ‘‘The College of the Pioneer,’’ by Thomas H. MacBride, 
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and ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ by Charles Arthur Hawley, in ibid. (June) ; and ‘* The 
Beginnings of Journalism in Frontier Montana,’’ by Robert L. Housman, 
in Frontier and Midland (Summer). 

New contributions concerning the Pacific Coast include: ‘‘ Nathanie! 
Wyeth’s Oregon Expeditions,’’ by W. Clement Eaton, ‘‘ California and 
the Compromise of 1850,’’ by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, ‘* Early 
Copper Mining in Arizona,’’ by Robert G. Raymer, and ‘‘ Jesuits Begin 
the West Coast Missions,’’ by Peter Master Dunne, 8. J., in Pacific His- 
torical Review (June); ‘‘ Wilhelm Keil and Communist Colonies,’’ by 
John E. Simon, ‘‘Oregon, Texas and California, 1846,’’ by Leslie M. 
Scott, ‘‘A Document of Mission History,’’ ed. by Robert Moulton Gatke, 
** John McLoughlin, M.D.,’’ by T. C. Elliott, and ‘* Life on the Oregon”’ 
(doe.), by Alfred Seton, ed. by Fred S. Perrine, in Oregon Historical 
Quarterly (June); ‘‘Dr. John Evans, U. 8. Geologist, 1851-1861,’’ by 
Richard X. Evans, ‘‘ Driving Reindeer in Alaska,’’ by Clarence L. An- 
drews, ‘‘When I Came to Washington Territory,’’ by N. B. Coffman, 
‘*Elections of Yakima County in Pioneer Days Compared with the Re- 
cent Election,’’ by Wallace Wiley, ‘‘Clarence B. Bagley, A Brief Biog- 
raphy,’’ by Christine A. Neergaard, ‘‘The Drowned Forest of the Colum- 
bia George,’’ by J. Neilson Barry, ‘‘ Documents Illustrating the Begin- 
nings of the Presbyterian Advance into the Oregon Country,’’ edited by 
J. Orin Oliphant, and ‘‘ Washington Newspapers, 1852-1890, Inclusive. 
A Supplement to Professor Meany’s List,’’ by Douglas C. MeMurtrie, 
in Washington Historical Quarterly (April). 


Edmond S. Meany, professor of American history at the University 
of Washington, died suddenly on April 22, at the age of 72. Professor 
Meany, who was a member of the Washington state legislature from 
1891 to 1893, had been connected with the University of Washington 
since 1897. He served as head of the history department and as editor 
of the Washington Historical Quarterly since its beginning in 1906. 
Professor Meany’s published works include the History of the Stat 
of Washington, Washington from Ivfe, and The Origins of Washington 
Geographic Names. 


Charles M. Andrews was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in History for 
his volume on the Colonial Period in American History, and Douglas +. 
Freeman received the Pulitzer Prize in Biography for his life of R. FE 
Lee. Honorable mention was given to David S. Muzzey for his biography 
of James G. Blaine. 


Among the grants-in-aid awarded by the Social Science Researc! 
Council the following pertain to the field of American history : to Robert 
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J. Albion, Princeton University, for study on the rise of the port of 
New York, 1760-1860; to Arthur C. Bining, University of Pennsylvania, 
for work on Pennsylvania iron manufacture, 1800-1865; to Angie Debo, 
for work on the effect of the five civilized tribes of Indians; to William 
E. B. Dubois, Atlanta University, for a history of the Negro troops in 
the World War; to Miles S. Malone, Hill School, for a study of the 
influence of the Rappahannock and Potomac ports on the economie and 
social development of colonial Virginia; to Jeannette P. Nichols, for a 
study of the domestic and foreign policy of the United States on the silver 
question; to Horace Secrist, Northwestern University, for a study of 
national bank failures in the United States, 1921-1932; to Henry T. 
Shanks, Birmingham-Southern College, for a study of Virginia during 
the Civil War; to Elizabeth Y. Webb, Vassar College, for work on 
United States merchant shipping with Mediterranean ports before the 
War of 1812; and to Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University, for a study 
of the demography of the United States. 

Two of the post-doctoral fellowships awarded by the Council are of 
interest to American history: one to Guy A. Lee, Harvard University, 
for a study of railroad, elevator, mill, and other records of mid-western 
agrarian history, and the other to Engel Sluiter, University of California, 
for a study of the Dutch colonies and trade in the western hemisphere. 


The following research projects by members of the historical guild 
have come to the attention of the Review: Grace L. Nute has resumed 
her position as curator of manuscripts at the Minnesota Historical 
Society after spending a year abroad as a Guggenheim fellow in study 
for the preparation of a joint biography of Radisson and Groseilliers; 
Louis B. Sehmidt, of Iowa State College, is engaged on two research 
projects: Agrarianism and Industrialism, 1850-60, and Economie Fae- 
tors in Anglo-American Relations during the Civil War; Isaae J. Cox, 
of Northwestern University, spent the summer in Chile completing re- 
searches on the constitutional development of that country. His trip 
was made possible by a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 


Among recent promotions and appointments in the historical field 
may be noted the following: Ralph H. Gabriel has been designated 
Larned Professor of American history at Yale University; Frank Tan- 
nenbaum has been appointed lecturer in Latin American history at 
Columbia University ; Charles R. Wilson, of Miami University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history at Colgate University ; Sherman 
M. Smith has resigned from the history department of Colgate Univer- 
sity to accept the deanship of a junior college in Alabama; A. R. New- 
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some, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, has been 
made professor of American history and head of the history department 
at the University of North Carolina; Charles C. Crittenden, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has succeeded him as secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission; E. Douglas Branch, of the University 
of Montana, is to be research professor at the University of Pittsburgh; 
William E. Smith has been appointed chairman of the department of 
history at Miami University ; George T. Hunt succeeds Tracy E. Strevy 
as instructor in history at the Milwaukee Center of the University of 
Wisconsin; Tracy E. Strevy is to be assistant professor of American 
history at Northwestern University; Edgar B. Wesley has returned to 
his teaching duties at the University of Minnesota after a summer's 
teaching at Harvard University ; Robert G. Dunbar is to be instructor in 
history at the University of South Dakota; Merrill Jensen is to be 
instructor in American history at the University of Washington 
(Seattle). 


Among those who have returned to their teaching duties or are about 
to go on leave are the following: Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale University to 
be on leave for the second term of 1935-36; Harry J. Carman, of Colum- 
bia University, to be on leave for the first term of 1935-36; Paul H. 
Clyde to return to his teaching duties at the University of Kentucky 


after spending a year in the mandated islands of Japan; Robert G. 
Lunde to be on sabbatical leave from the University of Kentucky in 
order to spend the year in graduate study at Western Reserve University. 
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